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THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER, 


OB 


THE    BLACK   BROTHERS.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

How  the  Agricultural  System  of  the  Black  Brothers  was 
interfered  with  hy  South  West  Wind,  Esquire. 

In  a  secluded  and  mountainous  part  of  Stiria,  there 
was,  in  'old  time,  a  valley  of  the  most  surprising 
and  luxuriant  fertility.  It  was  surrounded,  on  all 
sides,  by  steep  and  rocky  mountains,  rising  into 
peaks,  which  were  always  covered  with  snow,  and 
from  which  a  number  of  torrents  descended  in  con- 
stant cataracts.  One  of  these  fell  westward,  over 
the  face  of  a  crag  so  high,  that,  when  the  sun  had 
set  to  everything  else,  and  all  below  was  darkness, 

*  The  King  of  the  Golden  River  was  written  in  1841,  at 
the  request  of  a  very  young  lady,  and  solely  for  her  amuse- 
ment, without  any  idea  of  publication.  It  has  since  remained 
in  the  possession  of  a  friend,  to  whose  suggestion,  and  the 
passive  assent  of  the  author,  the  publishers  are  indebted  for 
the  opportunity  of  printing  it. 
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his  beams  still  shone  full  upon  this  waterfall,  so  that 
it  looked  like  a  shower  of  gold.  It  was  therefore 
called,  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
Golden  River.  It  was  strange  that  none  of  these 
streams  fell  into  the  valley  itself.  They  all  de- 
scended on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and 
wound  away  through  broad  plains  and  by  populous 
cities.  But  the  clouds  were  drawn  so  constantly 
to  the  snowy  hills,  and  rested  so  softly  in  the  cir- 
cular hollow,  that  in  time  of  drought  and  heat,  when 
all  the  country  round  was  burnt  up,  there  was  still 
rain  in  the  little  valley  ;  and  its  crops  were  so  heavy, 
and  its  hay  so  high,  and  its  apples  so  red,  and  its 
grapes  so  blue,  and  its  wine  so  rich,  and  its  honey 
so  sweet,  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  every  one  who 
beheld  it,  and  was  commonly  called  the  Treasure 
Valley.  The  whole  of  this  little  valley  belonged 
to  three  brothers,  called  Schwartz,  Hans,  and  Gluck. 
Schwartz  and  Hans,  the  two  elder  brothers,  were 
very  ugly  men,  with  overhanging  eyebrows  and 
small  dull  eyes,  which  were  always  half  shut,  so 
that  you  couldn't  see  into  them^  and  always  fancied 
they  saw  very  far  into  you.  They  lived  by  farming 
the  Treasure  Valley,  and  very  good  farmers  they 
were.  They  killed  everythi*ig  that  did  not  pay  for 
its  eating.  They  shot  the  blackbirds,  because  they 
pecked  the  fruit;  and  killed  the  hedgehogs,  lest 
they  should  suck  the  cows ;  they  poisoned  the 
crickets  for  eating  the  crumbs  in  the  kitchen,  and 
smothered  the  cicadas,  which  used  to  sing  all  sum- 
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mer  in  the  lime  trees.  They  worked  their  servants 
without  any  wages,  till  they  would  not  work  any 
more,  and  then  quarrelled  with  them,  and  turned 
them  out  of  doors  without  paying  them.  It  would 
have  been  veiy  odd,  if  with  such  a  farm,  and  such 
a  system  of  farming,  they  hadn't  got  very  rich  ;  and 
very  rich  they  did  get.  They  generally  contrived 
to  keep  their  corn  by  them  till  it  was  very  dear, 
and  then  sell  it  for  twice  its  value  ;  they  had  heaps 
of  gold  lying  about  on  their  floors,  yet  it  was  neve^ 
known  that  they  had  given  so  much  as  a  penny  or 
a  crust  in  charity ;  they  never  went  to  mass ; 
grumbled  perpetually  at  paying  tithes ;  and  were, 
in  a  word,  of  so  cruel  and  grinding  a  temper,  as  to 
receive  from  all  those  with  whom  they  had  any 
dealings,  the  nick-name  of  the  '  Black  Brothers.' 
The  youngest  brother,  Gluck,  was  as  completely 
opposed,  in  both  appearance  and  character,  to  his 
seniors  as  could  possibly  be  imagined  or  desired. 
He  was  not  above  twelve  years  old,  fair,  blue-eyed, 
and  kind  in  temper  to  every  living  thing.  He  did 
not,  of  course,  agree  particularly  well  with  his 
brothers,  or  rather,  they  did  not  agree  with  Mm. 
He  was  usually  appointed  to  the  honorable  office 
of  turnspit,  when  there  was  anything  to  roast, 
which  was  not  often  ;  for,  to  do  the  brothers  justice, 
they  were  hardly  less  sparing  upon  themselves  than 
upon  other  people.  At  other  times  he  used  to  clean 
the  shoes,  floors,  and  sometimes  the  plates,  occa- 
sionally getting  what  was  left  on  them,  by  way  of 
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encouragement,  and  a  wholesome  quantity  of  dry 
blows,  by  way  of  education. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time. 
At  last  came  a  very  wet  summer,  and  everything 
went  wrong  in  the  country  round.  The  hay  had 
hardly  been  got  in,  when  the  haystacks  were  floated 
bodily  down  to  the  sea  by  an  inundation  ;  the  vines 
were  cut  to  pieces  with  the  hail ;  the  corn  was  all 
killed  by  a  black  blight ;  only  in  the  Treasure 
Valley,  as  usual,  all  was  safe.  As  it  had  rain  when 
there  was  rain  nowhere  else,  so  it  had  sun  when 
there  was  sun  nowhere  else.  Every  body  came 
to  buy  corn  at  the  farm,  and  went  away  pouring 
maledictions  on  the  Black  Brothers.  They  asked 
what  they  liked,  and  got  it,  except  from  the  poor 
people,  who  could  only  beg,  and  several  of  whom 
were  starved  at  their  very  door,  without  the  slightest 
regard  or  notice. 

It  was  drawing  towards  winter,  and  very  cold 
weather,  when  one  day  the  two  elder  brothers  had 
gone  out,  with  their  usual  warning  to  little  Gluck, 
who  was  left  to  mind  the  roast,  that  he  was  to  let 
nobody  in,  and  give  nothing  out.  Gluck  sat  down 
quite  close  to  the  fire,  for  it  was  raining  very  hard, 
and  the  kitchen  walls  were  by  no  means  dry  or 
comfortable  looking.  He  turned  and  turned,  and 
the  roast  got  nice  and  brown.  '  What  a  pity,' 
thought  Gluck,  '  my  brothers  never  ask  any  body 
to  dinner.  I'm  sure,  when  they've  got  such  a  nice 
piece  of  mutton  as  this,  and  nobody  else  has  got  so 
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much  as  a  piece  of   dry  bread,  it  would  do  their 
hearts  good  to  have  somebody  to  eat  it  with  them.' 

Just  as  he  spoke,  there  came  a  double  knock  at 
the  house  door,  yet  heavy  and  dull,  as  though  the 
knocker  had  been  tied  up  —  more  like  a  puff  than 
a  knock.  '  It  must  be  the  wind,'  said  Gluck  ;  '  no- 
body else  would  venture  to  knock  double  knocks 
at  our  door.'  No  it  wasn't  the  wind  :  there  it  came 
again  very  hard,  and  what  was  particularly  as- 
tounding, the  knocker  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and 
not  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  consequences. 
Gluck  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  put  his 
head  out  to  see  who  it  was.  It  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary looking  little  gentleman  he  had  ever  seen 
in  his  life.  He  had  a  very  long  nose,  slightly 
brass-colored,  and  expanding  towards  its  termination 
into  a  development  not  unlike  the  lower  extremity 
of  a  key  bugle.  His  cheeks  were  very  round,  and 
very  red,  and  might  have  warranted  the  supposition 
that  he  had  been  blowing  a  refractory  fire  for  the 
last  eight-and-forty  hours.  His  eyes  twinkled  mer- 
rily tlirough  long  silky  eyelashes,  his  mustaches 
curled  twice  round  like  a  cork-screw  on  each  side 
of  his  mouth,  and  his  hair,  of  a  curious  mixed 
pepper-and-salt  color,  descended  far  over  his  shoul- 
ders. He  was  about  four  feet  six  in  height,  and 
wore  a  conical  pointed  cap  of  nearly  the  same  alti- 
tude, decorated  with  a  black  feather  some  three 
feet  long.  His  doublet  was  prolonged  behind  into 
something  resembling  a  violent  exaggeration  of 
1* 
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what  is  now  termed  a  '  swallow  tail,'  but  was  much 
obscured  by  the  swelling  folds  of  an  enormous  black, 
glossy-looking  cloak,  which  must  have  been  very 
much  too  long  in  calm  weather,  as  the  wind,  whis- 
tling round  the  old  house,  carried  it  clear  out  from 
the  wearer's  shoulders  to  about  four  times  his  own 
length. 

Gluck  was  so  perfectly  paralyzed  by  the  singular 
appearance  of  his  visitor,  that  he  remained  fixed 
without  uttering  a  word,  until  the  old  gentleman, 
having  performed  another,  and  a  more  energetic 
concerto  on  the  knocker,  turned  round  to  look  after 
his  fly-away  cloak.  In  so  doing  he  caught  sight  of 
Gluck's  little  yellow  head  jammed  in  the  window, 
with  its  mouth  and  eyes  very  wide  open  indeed. 

*  Hollo  ! '  said  the  little  gentleman,  '  that's  not 
the  way  to  open  the  door :  I'm  wet,  let  me  in.' 

To  do  the  little  gentleman  justice,  he  was  wet. 
His  feather  hung  down  between  his  legs  like  a  beaten 
puppy's  tail,  dripping  like  an  umbrella ;  and  from 
the  ends  of  his  mustaches  the  water  was  running 
into  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and  out  again  like  a  mill 
stream. 

'  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  said  Gluck,  '  I'm  very  sorry, 
but  I  really  can't.' 

'  Can't  what  ? '  said  the  old  gentleman. 

*I  can't  let  you  in,  sir, —  I  can't  indeed;  my 
brothers  would  beat  me  to  death,  sir,  if  I  thought  of 
such  a  thing.     What  do  you  want,  sir  ? ' 

'  Want .? '  said  the  old  gentleman,  petulantly.     '  I 
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want  fire  and  shelter;  and  there's  your  great  fire 
there  blazing,  crackling,  and  dancing  on  the  walls, 
%ith  nobody  to  feel  it.  Let  me  in,  I  say ;  I  only 
want  to  warm  myself.' 

Gluck  had  had  his  head,  by  this  time,  so  long  out 
of  the  window,  that  he  began  to  feel  it  was  really 
unpleasantly  cold,  and  when  he  turned  and  saw  the 
beautiful  fire  rustling  and  roaring,  and  throwing 
long  bright  tongues  up  the  chimney,  as  if  it  were 
licking  its  chops  at  the  savory  smell  of  the  leg  of 
mutton,  his  heart  melted  within  him  that  it  should 
be  burning  away  for  nothing.  '  He  does  look  very 
wet,'  said  little  Gluck ;  '  I'll  just  let  him  in  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.'  Round  he  went  to  the  door, 
and  opened  it ;  and  as  the  little  gentleman  walked 
in,  there  came  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  house, 
that  made  the  old  chimneys  totter. 

'That's  a  good  boy,'  said  the  little  gentlemaii. 
'  Never  mind  your  brothers.     I'Htalk  to  them.' 

'  Pray,  sir,  don't  do  any  such  thing,'  said  Gluck. 
*  I  can't  let  you  stay  till  they  come  ;  they'd  be  the 
death  of  me.' 

'Dear  me,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  'I'm  very 
sorry  to  hear  that.     How  long  may  I  stay  ? ' 

'  Only  till  the  mutton's  done,  sir,'  replied  Gluck, 
'  and  it's  very  brown.' 

Then  the  old  gentleman  walked  into  the  kitchen, 
and  sat  himself  down  on  the  hob,  with  the  top  of 
his  cap  accommodated  up  the  chimney,  for  it  was 
a  great  deal  too  high  for  the  roof. 
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*  You'll  soon  dry  there,  sir,'  said  Gluck,  and  sat 
down  again  to  turn  the  mutton.  But  the  old  gentle- 
man did  not  dry  there,  but  went  on  drip,  drip,  drip* 
ping  among  the  cinders,  and  the  fire  fizzed,  and 
sputtered,  and  began  to  look  very  black  and  uncom- 
fortable ;  never  was  such  a  cloak  ;  every  fold  in  it 
ran  like  a  gutter. 

'  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  said  Gluck  at  length,  after 
watching  the  water  spreading  in  long,  quicksilver- 
like streams  over  the  floor  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
'  mayn't  I  take  your  cloak  ? ' 

'  No,  thank  you,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'  Your  cap,  sir  ? ' 

'  I  am  all  right,  thank  you,'  said  the  old  gentleman 
rather  gruffly. 

'  But, —  sir,  —  I'm  very  sorry,'  said  Gluck,  hesi- 
tatingly ;  '  but  —  really,  sir,  —  you're  —  putting  the 
fire  out.' 

'  It  '11  take  long«r  to  do  the  mutton  then,'  replied 
his  visitor  drily. 

Gluck  was  very  much  puzzled  by  the  behavior 
of  his  guest,  it  was  such  a  strange  mixture  of  coolness 
and  humility.  He  turned  away  at  the  string  medita- 
tively for  another  five  minutes. 

'  That  mutton  looks  very  nice,'  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman at  length.  '  Can't  you  give  me  a  little 
bit  ? ' 

'  Impossible,  sir,'  said  Gluck. 

'  I'm  very  hungry,'  continued  the  old  gentle- 
man.    '  I've  had  nothing  to  eat  yesterday  nor  to- 
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day.     They  surely  couldn't  miss  a   bit  from   the 
knuckle ! ' 

He  spoke  in  so  very  melancholy  a  tone,  that  it 
quite  melted  Gluck's  heart.  '  They  promised  me 
one  slice  to-day,  sir,'  said  he.  '  I  can  give  you  that, 
but  not  a  bit  more.' 

'  That's  a  good  boy,'  said  the  old  gentleman 
again. 

Then  Gluck  warmed  a  plate,  and  sharpened  a 
knife.  '  I  don't  care  if  I  do  get  beaten  for  it,'  thought 
he.  Just  as  he  had  cut  a  large  slice  out  of  the  mut- 
ton, there  came  a  tremendous  rap  at  the  door.  The 
old  gentleman  jumped  off  the  hob,  as  if  it  had  sud- 
denly become  inconveniently  warm.  Gluck  fitted 
the  slice  into  the  mutton  again,  with  desperate  efforts 
at  exactitude,  and  ran  to  open  the  door. 

'  What  did  you  keep  us  waiting  in  the  rain  for  ?  ' 
said  Schwartz,  as  he  walked  in,  throwing  his  um- 
brella in  Gluck's  face.  '  Ay  !  what  for,  indeed,  you 
little  vagabond  ?  '  said  Hans,  administering  an  edu- 
cational box  on  the  ear,  as  he  followed  his  brother 
into  the  kitchen. 

'  Bless  my  soul ! '  said  Schwartz,  when  he  opened 
the  door. 

'  Amen,'  said  the  little  gentleman,  who  had  taken 
his  cap  off,  and  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen,  bowing  with  the  utmost  possible  velocity. 

*  Who's  that  ? '  said  Schwartz,  catching  up  a 
rolling-pin,  and  turning  to  Gluck  with  a  fierce 
frown. 
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*  I  don't  know,  indeed,  brother,'  said  Gluck  in 
great  terror. 

'  How  did  he  get  in  ? '  roared  Schwartz. 

'  My  dear  brother,'  said  Gluck,  deprecatingly, '  he 
was  so  very  wet ! ' 

The  rolling-pin  was  descending  on  Gluck's  head  ; 
but,  at  the  instant,  the  old  gentleman  interposed  his 
conical  cap,  on  which  it  crashed  with  a  shock  that 
shook  the  water  out  of  it  all  over  the  room.  What 
was  veiy  odd,  the  rolling-pin  no  sooner  touched  the 
cap,  than  it  flew  out  of  Schwartz's  hand,  spinning 
like  a  straw  in  a  high  wind,  and  fell  into  the  corner 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

'  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  '  demanded  Schwartz,  turning 
upon  him. 

'  What's  your  business  ? '  snarled  Hans. 

'  I'm  a  poor  old  man,  sir,'  the  little  gentleman 
began  very  modestly,  '  and  I  saw  your  fire  through 
the  window,  and  begged  shelter  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.' 

'  Have  the  goodness  to  walk  out  again,  then,' 
said  Schwartz.  *  We've  quite  enough  water  in  our 
kitchen,  without  making  it  a  drying  house.' 

'  It  is  a  cold  day  to  turn  an  old  man  out  in,  sir  ; 
look  at  my  gray  hairs.'  They  hung  down  to  his 
shoulders,  as  I  told  you  before. 

'  Ay  ! '  said  Hans,  '  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
keep  you  warm.     Walk  ! ' 

'  I'm  very,  very  hungry,  sir  ;  couldn't  you  spare 
me  a  bit  of  bread  before  I  go  .? ' 
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'  Bread,  indeed  ! '  said  Schwartz  ;  '  do  you  sup- 
pose we've  nothing  to  do  with  our  bread,  but  to  give 
it  to  such  red-nosed  fellows  as  you  ? ' 

'  Why  don't  you  sell  your  feather  ? '  said  Hans, 
sneeringly.     '  Out  with  you.' 

'  A  little  bit,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'  Be  off ! '  said  Schwartz. 

*  Pray,  gentlemen.' 

'  Off,  and  be  hanged  ! '  cried  Hans,  seizing  him 
by  the  collar.  But  he  had  no  sooner  touched  the 
old  gentleman's  collar,  than  away  he  went  after  the 
rolling-pin,  spinning  round  and  round,  till  he  fell 
into  the  corner  on  the  top  of  it.  Then  Schwartz 
was  very  angry,  and  ran  at  the  old  gentleman  to 
turn  him  out ;  but  he  also  had  hardly  touched  him, 
when  away  he  went  after  Hans  and  the  rolling-pin, 
and  hit  his  head  against  the  wall  as  he  tumbled  into 
the  corner  ;  and  so  there  they  lay,  all  three. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  spun  himself  round  with 
velocity  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  continued  to  spin 
until  his  long  cloak  was  all  wound  neatly  about  him  ; 
clapped  his  cap  on  his  head,  very  much  on  one  side, 
(for  it  could  not  stand  upright  without  going  through 
the  ceiling,)  gave  an  additional  twist  to  his  cork- 
screw mustaches,  and  replied  with  perfect  coolness  : 
'  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.  At 
twelve  o'clock  to-night,  I'll  call  again  ;  after  such  a 
refusal  of  hospitality  as  I  have  just  experienced,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  if  that  visit  is  the  last  I  ever 
pay  you.' 
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'  If  ever  I  catch  you  here  again,'  muttered 
Schwartz,  coming,  half  frightened,  out  of  the  cor- 
ner ;  but,  before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  the 
old  gentleman  had  shut  the  house  door  behind 
him  with  a  great  bang ;  and  there  drove  past  the 
window,  at  the  same  instant,  a  wreath  of  ragged 
cloud,  that  whirled  and  rolled  away  down  the  val- 
ley in  all  manner  of  shapes  ;  turning  over  and  over 
in  the  air,  and  melting  away  at  last  in  a  gush  of 
rain.  ^ 

'  A  very  pretty  business,  indeed,  Mr.  Gluck  ! ' 
said  Schwartz.  *  Dish  the  mutton,  sir.  If  ever  I 
catch  you  at  such  a  trick  again  —  bless  me,  why 
the  mutton's  been  cut ! ' 

'  You  promised  me  one  slice,  brother,  you  know,' 
said  Gluck. 

'  Oh  !  and  you  were  cutting  it  hot,  I  suppose,  and 
going  to  catch  all  the  gravy.  It  '11  be  long  before 
I  promise  you  such  a  thing  again.  Leave  the  room, 
sir  ;  and  have  the  kindness  to  wait  in  the  coal-cellar 
till  I  call  you.' 

Gluck  left  the  room,  melancholy  enough.  The 
brothers  ate  as  much  mutton  as  they  could,  locked 
the  rest  in  the  cupboard,  and  proceeded  to  get  very 
drunk  after  dinner. 

Such  a  night  as  it  was  !  Howling  wind,  and 
rushing  rain,  without  intermission.  The  brothers 
had  just  sense  enough  left  to  put  up  all  the  shutters, 
and  double  bar  the  door,  before  they  went  to  bed. 
They  usually  slept  in  the  same  room.    As  the  clock 
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Struck  twelve,  they  were  both  awakened  by  a  tre- 
mendous crash.  Their  door  burst  open  with  a 
violence  that  shook  the  house  from  top  to  bottom. 

'  What's  that  ? '  cried  Schwartz,  starting  up  in  his 
bed. 

'  Only  I,'  said  the  little  gentleman. 

The  two  brothers  sat  up  on  their  bolster,  and 
stared  into  the  darkness.  The  room  was  full  of 
water,  and  by  a  misty  moon-beam,  which  found  its 
way  through  a  hole  in  the  shutter,  they  could  see  in 
the  midst  of  it,  an  enormous  foam  globe,  spinning 
round,  and  bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  cork,  on 
which,  as  on  a  most  luxurious  cushion,  reclined  the 
little  old  gentleman,  cap  and  all.  There  was  plenty 
of  room  for  it  now,  for  the  roof  was  off. 

'  Sorry  to  incommode  you,'  said  their  visitor, 
ironically.  '  I'm  afraid  your  beds  are  dampish ; 
perhaps  you  had  better  go  to  your  brother's  room  : 
I've  left  the  ceiling  on  there.' 

They  required  no  second  admonition,  but  rushed 
into  Gluck's  room,  wet  through,  and  in  an  agony  of 
terror. 

'  You'll  find  my  card  on  the  kitchen  table,'  the 
old  gentleman  called  after  them.  '  Remember,  the 
last  visit.' 

'  Pray  Heaven  it  may  ! '  said  Schwartz,  shudder- 
ing.    And  the  foam  globe  disappeared. 

Dawn  came  at  last,  and  the  two  brothers  looked 
out  of  Gluck's  little  window  in  the  morning.  The 
Treasure  Valley  was  one  mass  of  ruin,  and  desola- 
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tion.  The  inundation  had  swept  away  trees,  crops, 
and  cattle,  and  left,  in  their  stead,  a  waste  of  red  sand 
and  grey  mud.  The  two  brothers  crept  shivering 
and  horror-struck  into  the  kitchen.  The  water  had 
gutted  the  whole  first  floor  ;  corn,  money,  almost 
every  movable  thing  had  been  swept  away,  and 
there  was  left  only  a  small  white  card  on  the  kitchen 
table.  On  it,  in  large,  breezy,  long-legged  letters, 
were  engraved  the  words  :  — 

^oad    "Wea    Wine/,     S.^a^ze. 


CHAPTER    II.   ' 

Of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Three  Brothers  after  the  Visit 
of  South  West  Wind,  Esquire;  and  how  little  Gluck 
had  an  Interview  with  the  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

South  West  Wind,  Esquire,  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  After  the  momentous  visit  above  related,  he 
entered  the  Treasure  Valley  no  more  ;  and,  what 
was  worse,  he  had  so  much  influence  with  his  rela- 
tions, the  West  Winds  in  general,  and  used  it  so 
effectually,  that  they  all  adopted  a  similar  line  of 
conduct.  So  no  rain  fell  in  the  valley  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.     Though  everything  remain- 
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ed  green  and  flourishing  in  the  plains  below,  the 
inheritance  of  the  Three  Brothers  was  a  desert. 
What  had  once  been  the  richest  soil  in  the  kingdom, 
became  a  shifting  heap  of  red  sand ;  and  the  broth- 
ers, unable  longer  to  contend  with  the  adverse  skies, 
abandoned  their  valueless  patrimony  in  despair,  to 
seek  some  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  among 
the  cities  and  people  of  the  plains.  All  their  money 
was  gone,  and  they  had  nothing  left  but  some 
curious  old-fashioned  pieces  of  gold  plate,  the  last 
remnants  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

'  Suppose  we  turn  goldsmiths  ?  '  said  Schwartz  to 
Hans,  as  they  entered  the  large  city.  '  It  is  a  good 
knave's  trade  ;  we  can  put  a  great  deal  of  copper 
into  the  gold,  without  any  one's  finding  it  out.' 

The  thought  was  agreed  to  be  a  very  good  one;, 
they  hired  a  furnace  and  turned  goldsmiths.  But 
two  slight  circumstances  affected  their  trade :  the 
first,  that  people  did  not  approve  of  the  coppered 
gold  ;  the  second,  that  the  two  elder  brothers,  when- 
ever they  had  sold  anything,  used  to  leave  little 
Gluck  to  mind  the  furnace,  and  go  and  drink  out  the 
money  in  the  ale-house  next  door.  So  they  melted 
all  their  gold,  without  making  money  enough  to  buy 
more,  and  were  at  last  reduced  to  one  large  drinking 
mug,  which  an  uncle  of  his  had  given  to  little  Gluck, 
and  which  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  would  not  have 
parted  with  for  the  world ;  though  he  never  drank 
anything  out  of  it  but  milk  and  water.  The  mug 
was  a  very  odd  mug  to  look  at.     The  handle  was 
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formed  of  two  wreaths  of  flowing  golden  hair,  so 
finely  spun  that  it  looked  more  like  silk  than  metal, 
and  these  wreaths  descended  into  and  mixed  with  a 
beard  and  whiskers,  of  the  same  exquisite  workman- 
ship, which  surrounded  and  decorated  a  very  fierce 
little  face,  of  the  reddest  gold  imaginable,  right  in 
the  front  of  the  mug,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  in  it  which 
seemed  to  command  its  whole  circumference.  It 
was  impossible  to  drink  out  of  the  mug  without  be- 
ing subjected  to  an  intense  gaze  out  of  the  side  of 
these  eyes ;  and  Schwartz  positively  averred,  that 
once,  after  emptying  it  full  of  Rhenish  seventeen 
times,  he  had  seen  them  wink  !  When  it  came  to 
the  mug's  turn  to  be  made  into  spoons,  it  half  broke 
poor  little  Gluck's  heart;  but  the  brothers  only 
laughed  at  him,  tossed  the  mug  into  the  melting-pot, 
^nd  staggered  out  to  the  ale-house  ;  leaving  him,  as 
usual,  to  pour  the  gold  into  bars,  when  it  was  all 
ready. 

When  they  were  gone,  Gluck  took  a  farewell  look 
at  his  old  friend  in  the  melting-pot.  The  flowing 
hair  was  all  gone ;  nothing  remained  but  the  red 
nose,  and  the  sparkling  eyes,  which  looked  more 
malicious  than  ever.  'And  no  wonder,'  thought 
Gluck, '  after  being  treated  in  that  way.'  He  saun- 
tered disconsolately  to  the  window,  and  sat  himself 
down  to  catch  the  fresh  evening  air,  and  escape  the 
hot  breath  of  the  furnace.  Now  this  window  com- 
manded a  direct  view  of  the  range  of  mountains, 
which,  as  I  told  you  before,  overhung  the  Treasure 
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Valley,  and  more  especially  of  the  peak  from  which 
fell  the  Golden  River.  It  was  just  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  and,  when  Gluck  sat  down  at  the  window, 
he  saw  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  tops,  all  crimson 
and  purple  with  the  sunset ;  and  there  were  bright 
tongues  of  fiery  cloud  burning  and  quivering  about 
them  ;  and  the  river,  brighter  than  all,  fell,  in  a 
waving  column  of  pure  gold,  from  precipice  to 
precipice,  with  the  double  arch  of  a  broad  purple 
rainbow  stretched  across  it,  flushing  and  fading  al- 
ternately in  the  wreaths  of  spray. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Gluck  aloud,  after  he  had  looked  at 
it  for  a  little  while,  '  if  that  river  were  really  all 
gold,  what  a  nice  thing  it  would  be.' 

'No  it  wouldn't,  Gluck,'  said  a  clear  metallic 
voice,  close  at  his  ear. 

'Bless  me,  what's  that  ? '  exclaimed  Gluck, jump- 
ing up.  There  was  nobody  there.  He  looked  round 
the  room,  and  under  the  table,  and  a  great  many 
times  behind  him,  but  there  was  certainly  nobody 
there,  and  he  sat  down  again  at  the  window.  This 
time  he  didn't  speak,  but  he  couldn't  help  thinking 
again  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  the  river 
were  really  all  gold. 

'  Not  at  all,  my  boy,'  said  the  same  voice,  louder 
than  before. 

'  Bless  me  ! '  said   Gluck  again,  '  what  is  that  ? ' 

He  looked  again  into  all  the  corners  and  cupboards, 

and  then  began  turning  round,  and  round,  as  fast  as 

he  could,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  thinking  there 

2* 
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was  somebody  behind  him,  when  the  same  voice 
struck  again  on  his  ear.  It  was  singing  now  veiy 
merrily  *  Lala-lira-la  ; '  no  words,  only  a  soft  run- 
ning effervescent  melody,  something  like  that  of  a 
kettle  on  the  boil.  Gluck  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. No,  it  was  certainly  in  the  house.  Up 
stairs,  and  down  stairs.  No,  it  was  certainly  in 
that  very  room,  coming  in  quicker  time,  and  clearer 
notes,  every  moment.  '  Lala-lira-la.'  All  at  once 
it  struck  Gluck,  that  it  sounded  louder  near  the  fur- 
nace. He  ran  to  the  opening,  and  looked  in  :  yes, 
he  saw  right,  it  -seemed  to  be  coming,  not  only  out 
of  the  furnace,  but  out  of  the  pot.  He  uncovered 
it,  and  ran  back  in  a  great  fright,  for  the  pot  was 
certainly  singing !  He  stood  in  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  room,  with  his  hands  up,  and  his  mouth  open, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  when  the  singing  stopped,  and 
the  voice  became  clear,  and  pronunciative. 

'  Hollo  ! '  said  the  voice. 

Gluck  made  no  answer. 

'  Hollo !  Gluck,  my  boy,'  said  the  pot  again. 

Gluck  summoned  all  his  energies,  walked  straight 
up  to  the  crucible,  drew  it  out  of  the  furnace,  and 
looked  in.  The  gold  was  all  melted,  and  its  surface 
as  smooth  and  polished  as  a  river ;  but  instead  of 
reflecting  little  Gluck's  head,  as  he  looked  in,  he 
saw  meeting  his  glance,  from  beneath  the  gold,  the 
red  nose,  and  sharp  eyes  of  his  old  friend  of  the 
mug,  a  thousand  times  redder,  and  sharper  than  ever 
he  had  seen  them  in  his  life. 
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'  Come,  Gluck,  my  boy,'  said  the  voice  out  of  the 
pot  again,  '  I'm  all  right ;  pour  me  out.' 

iBut  Gluck  was  too  much  astonished  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

'  Pour  me  out,  I  say,'  said  the  voice  rather 
gruffly. 

Still  Gluck  couldn't  move. 

*  Will  you  pour  me  out  ?  '  said  the  voic^  passion- 
ately, '  I'm  too  hot.' 

By  a  violent  effort,  Gluck  recovered  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  took  hold  of  the  crucible,  and  sloped  it, 
so  as  to  pour  out  the  gold.  But  instead  of  a  liquid 
stream,  there  came  out,  first,  a  pair  of  pretty  little 
yellow  legs,  then  some  coat  tails,  then  a  pair  of 
arms  stuck  a-kimbo,  and,  finally,  the  well  known 
head  of  his  friend  the  mug  ;  all  which  articles  unit- 
ing as  they  rolled  out,  stood  up  energetically  on  the 
floor,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  golden  dwarf,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high. 

'  That's  right ! '  said  the  dwarf,  stretching  out  first 
his  legs,  and  then  his  arms,  and  then  shaking  his 
head  up  and  down,  and  as  far  round  as  it  would  go, 
for  five  minutes,  without  stopping  ;  apparently  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  if  he  were  quite  correctly 
put  together,  while  Gluck  stood  contemplating  him 
in  speechless  amazement.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
slashed  doublet  of  spun  gold,  so  fine  in  its  texture, 
that  the  prismatic  colors  gleamed  over  it,*as  if  on  a 
surface  of  mother-of-pearl ;  and,  over  this  brilliant 
doublet,  his  hair  and  beard  fell  full  half  way  to  the 
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ground,  in  waving  curls,  so  exquisitely  delicate,  that 
Gluck  could  hardly  tell  where  they  ended  ;  they 
seemed  to  melt  into  the  air.  The  features  of  the 
face,  however,  were  by  no  means  finished  with  the 
same  delicacy  ;  they  were  rather  coarse,  slightly 
inclining  to  coppery  in  complexion,  and  indicative, 
in  expression,  of  a  very  pertinacious  and  intractable 
disposition  in  their  small  proprietor.  When  the 
dwarf  had  finished  his  self-examination,  he  turned 
his  small  sharp  eyes  full  on  Gluck,  and  stared  at 
him  deliberately  for  a  minute  or  two.  '  No  it 
wouldn't  Gluck,  my  boy,'  said  the  little  man. 

This  was  certainly  rather  an  abrupt  and  uncon- 
nected mode  of  commencing  conversation.  It  might 
indeed  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  course  of  Gluck's 
thoughts,  which  had  first  produced  the  dwarfs  ob- 
servations out  of  the  pot ;  but  whatever  it  referred 
to,  Gluck  had  no  inclination  to  dispute  the  dictum. 

'  Wouldn't  it  sir  ? '  said  Gluck,  very  mildly  and 
submissively  indeed. 

'  No,'  said  the  dwarf,  conclusively.  '  No  it 
wouldn't.'  And  with  that,  the  dwarf  pulled  his 
cap  hard  over  his  brows,  and  took  two  turns,  of 
three  feet  long,  up  and  down  the  room,  lifting  his 
legs  up  very  high,  and  setting  them  down  very 
hard.  This  pause  gave  time  for  Gluck  to  collect 
his  thoughts  a  little,  and,  seeing  no  great  reason  to 
view  his  diminutive  visitor  with  dread,  arid  feeling 
his  curiosity  overcome  his  amazement,  he  ventured 
on  a  question  of  peculiar  delicacy. 
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*  Pray,  sir,'  said  Gluck,  rather  hesitatingly, '  were 
you  my  mug  ? ' 

On  which  the  little  man  turned  sharp  rou.id, 
walked  straight  up  to  Gluck,  and  drew  himself  up 
to  his  full  height.  '  I,'  said  the  little  man,  '  am  the 
King  of  the  Golden  River.'  Whereupon  he  turned 
about  again,  and  took  two  more  turns,  some  six  feet 
long,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  consternation 
which  this  announcement  produced  in  his  auditor  to 
evaporate.  After  which,  he  again  walked  up  to 
Gluck  and  stood  still,  as  if  expecting  some  comment 
on  his  communication. 

Gluck  determined  to  say  something  at  all  events. 
'  I  hope  your  majesty  is  very  well,'  said  Gluck. 

'  Listen ! '  said  the  little  man,  deigning  no  reply 
to  this  polite  inquiry.  *  I  am  the  King  of  %^hat  you 
mortals  call  the  Golden  River.  The  shape  you  saw 
me  in,  was  owing  to  the  malice  of  a  stronger  king, 
from  whose  enchantments  you  have  this  instant 
freed  me.  What  I  have  seen  of  you,  and  your  con- 
duct to  your  wicked  brothers,  renders  me  willing  to 
serve  you ;  therefore  attend  to  what  I  tell  you. 
Whoever  shall  climb  to  the  top  of  that  mountain 
from  which  you  see  the  Golden  River  issue,  and 
shall  cast  into  the  stream  at  its  source,  three  drops 
of  holy  water,  for  him,  and  for  him  only,  the  river 
shall  turn  to  gold.  But  no  one  failing  in  his  first, 
can  succeed  in  a  second  attempt ;  and  if  any  one 
shall  cast  unholy  water  into  the  river,  it  will  over- 
whelm him,  and  he  will  become  a  black  stone.'     So 
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saying,  the  King  of  the  Golden  River  turned  away, 
and  deliberately  walked  into  the  centre  of  the  hottest 
flame  of  the  furnace.  His  figure  became  red,  white, 
transparent,  dazzling  —  a  blaze  of  intense  light  — 
rose,  trembled,  and  disappeared.  The  King  of  the 
Golden  River  had  evaporated. 

'  Oh ! '  cried  poor  Gluck,  running  to  look  up  the 
chimney  after  him  ;  '  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  me  !  My 
mug  !  my  mug !  my  mug ! ' 


CHAPTER    III. 

How  Mr.  flans  set  off  on  an  Expedition  to  the    Golden 
River,  and  how  he  prospered  therein. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  had  hardly  made 
the  extraordinary  exit  related  in  the  last  chapter, 
before  Hans  and  Schwartz  came  roaring  into  the 
house,  very  savagely  drunk.  The  discovery  of  the 
total  loss  of  their  last  piece  of  plate  had  the  effect  of 
sobering  them  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  stand 
over  Gluck,  beating  him  very  steadily  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  they 
dropped  into  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  requested  to 
know  what  he  had  got  to  say  for  himself.  Gluck 
told  them  his  story,  of  which  of  course  they  did  not 
believe  a  word.     They  beat  him   again,  till  their 
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arms  were  tired,  and  staggered  to  bed.  In  the 
morning,  however,  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
adhered  to  his  story  obtained  him  some  degree  of 
credence  ;  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  two  brothers,  after  wrangling  a  long  time 
on  the  knotty  question,  which  of  them  should  try  his 
fortune  first,  drew  their  swords,  and  began  fighting. 
The  noise  of  the  fray  alarmed  the  neighbors,  who, 
finding  they  could  not  pacify  the  combatants,  sent 
for  the  constable. 

Hans,  on  hearing  this,  contrived  to  escape,  and 
hid  himself;  but  Schwartz  was  taken  before  the 
magistrate,  fined  for  breaking  the  peace,  and,  having 
drunk  out  his  last  penny  the  evening  before,  was 
thrown  into  prison  till  he  should  pay. 

When  Hans  heard  this,  he  was  much  delighted, 
and  determined  to  set  out  immediately  for  the 
Golden  River.  How  to  get  the  holy  water  was  the 
question.  He  went  to  the  priest,  but  the  priest  could 
not  give  any  holy  water  to  so  abandoned  a  char- 
acter. So  Hans  went  to  vespers  in  the  evening 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and,  under  pretence  of 
crossing  himself,  stole  a  cupful,  and  returned  home 
in  triumph. 

Next  morning  he  got  up  before  the  sun  rose,  put 
the  holy  water  into  a  strong  flask,  and  two  bottles  of 
wine  and  some  meat  into  a  basket,  slung  them  over 
his  back,  took  his  alpine  staff  in  his  hand,  and  set 
off  for  the  mountains. 

On  his  way  out  of  the  town  he  had  to  pass  the 
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prison,  and  as  he  looked  into  the  windows,  whom 
should  he  see  but  Schwartz  himself  peeping  out  of 
the  bars,  and  looking  very  disconsolate. 

'  Good  morning,  brother,'  said  Hans  ;  '  have  you 
any  message  for  the  King  of  the  Golden  River  ? ' 

Schwartz  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  shook 
the  bars  with  all  his  strength  ;  but  Hans  only  laughed 
at  him,  and,  advising  him  to  make  himself  comfort- 
able till  he  came  back  again,  shouldered  his  basket, 
shook  the  bottle  of  holy  water  in  Schwartz's  face 
till  it  frothed  again,  and  marched  off  in  the  highest 
spirits  in  the  world. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  morning  that  might  have  made 
any  one  happy,  even  with  no  Golden  River  to  seek 
for.  Level  lines  of  dewy  mist  lay  stretched  along 
the  valley,  out  of  which  rose  the  massy  mountains 
—  their  lower  cliffs  in  pale  gray  shadow,  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  floating  vapor,  but  gradually 
ascending  till  they  caught  the  sunlight,  which  ran  in 
sharp  touches  of  ruddy  color,  along  the  angular 
crags,  and  pierced,  in  long  level  rays,  through  their 
fringes  of  spear-like  pine.  Far  above,  shot  up  red 
splintered  masses  of  castellated  rock,  jagged  and 
shivered  into  myriads  of  fantastic  forms,  with  here 
and  there  a  streak  of  sunlit  snow,  traced  down  their 
chasms  like  a  line  of  forked  lightning ;  and  far  be- 
yond, and  far  above  all  these,  fainter  than  the  morn- 
ing cloud,  but  purer  and  changeless,  slept,  in  the 
blue  sky,  the  utmost  peaks  of  the  eternal  snow. 

The  Golden  River,  which  sprang  from  one  of  the 
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lower  and  snowless  elevations,  was  now  nearly  in 
shadow  ;  all  but  the  uppermost  jets  of  spray,  which 
rose  like  slow  smoke  above  the  undulating  line  of 
the  cataract,  and  floated  away  in  feeble  wreaths 
upon  the  morning  wind. 

On  this  object,  and  on  this  alone,  Hans'  eyes  and 
thoughts  were  fixed  ;  forgetting  the  distance  he  had 
to  traverse,  he  set  off  at  an  imprudent  rate  of  walk- 
ing, which  greatly  exhausted  him  before  he  had 
scaled  the  first  range  of  the  green  and  low  hills. 
He  was,  moreover,  surprised,  on  surmounting  them, 
to  find  that  a  large  glacier,  of  whose  existence,  not- 
withstanding his  previous  knowledge  of  the  moun- 
tains, he  had  been  absolutely  ignorant,  lay  between 
him  and  the  source  of  the  Golden  River.  He  en- 
tered on  it  with  the  boldness  of  a  practised  moun- 
taineer ;  yet  he  thought  he  had  never  traversed  so 
strange  or  so  dangerous  a  glacier  in  his  life.  The 
ice  was  excessively  slippery,  and  out  of  all  its 
chasms  came  wild  sounds  of  gushing  water  ;  not 
monotonous  or  low,  but  changeful  and  loud,  rising 
occasionally  into  drifting  passages  of  wild  melody, 
then  br-eaking  off  into  short,  melancholy  tones,  or 
sudden  shrieks,  resembling  those  of  human  voices  in 
distress  or  pain.  The  ice  was  broken  into  thousands 
of  confused  shapes,  but  none,  Hans  thought,  like  tho 
ordinary  forms  of  splintered  ice.  There  seemed  a 
curious  expression  about  all  their  outlines  —  a  per- 
petual resemblance  to  living  features,  distorted  and 
scornful.  Myriads  of  deceitful  shadows,  and  lurid, 
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lights,  played  and  floated  about  and  through  the  pale 
blue.pinnacles,  dazzling  and  confusing  the  sight  of 
the  traveller ;  while  his  ears  grew  dull  and  his  head 
giddy  with  the«^constant  gush  and  roar  of  the  con- 
cealed waters.  These  painful  circumstances  in- 
creased upon  him  as  he  advanced ;  the  ice  crashed 
and  yawned  into  fresh  chasms  at  his  feet,  tottering 
spires  nodded  around  him,  and  fell  thundering  across 
his  path ;  and  though  he  had  repeatedly  faced  these 
dangers  on  the  most  terrific  glaciers,  and  in  the 
wildest  weather,  it  was  with  a  new  and  oppressive 
feeling  of  panic  terror  that  he  leaped  the  last  chasm, 
and  flung  himself,  exhausted  and  shuddering,  on  the 
firm  turf  of  the  mountain. 

He  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  basket  of 
food,  which  became  a  perilous  incumbrance  on  the 
glacier,  and  had  now  no  means  of  refreshing  himself 
but  by  brea-king  off  and  eating  some  of  the  pieces  of 
ice.  This,  however,  relieved  his  thirst ;  an  hour's 
repose  recruited  his  hardy  frame,  and,  with  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  avarice,  he  resumed  his  laborious 
journey. 

His  way  now  lay  straight  up  a  ridge  of  bare  red 
rocks,  without  a  blade  of  grass  to  ease  the  foot,  or  a 
projecting  angle  to  afford  an  inch  of  shade  from  the 
south  sun.  It  was  past  noon,  and  the  rays  beat  in- 
tensely upon  the  steep  path,  while  the  whole  atmos- 
phere was  motionless,  and  penetrated  with  heat. 
Intense  thirst  was  soon  added  to  the  bodily  fatigue 
with  which  Hans  was  now  afflicted ;   glance  after 
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glance  he  cast  on  the  flask  of  water  which  hung  at 
his  belt.  '  Three  drops  are  enough,'  at  last  thought 
he  ;  '  I  may,  at  least,  cool  my  lips  with  it.' 

He  opened  the  flask,  and  was  raising  it  to  his 
lips,  when  his  eye  fell  on  an  object  lying  on  the 
rock  beside  him  ;  he  thought  it  moved.  It  was  a 
small  dog,  apparently  in  the  last  agony  of  death 
from  thirst.  Its  tongue  was  out,  its  jaws  dry,  its 
limbs  extended  lifelessly,  and  a  swarm  of  black  ants 
were  crawling  about  its  lips  and  throat.  Its  eye 
m6ved  to  the  bottle  which  Hans  held  in  his  hand. 
He  raised  it,  drank,  spurned  the  animal  with  his  foot, 
and  passed  on.  And  he  did  not  know  how  it  was, 
but  he  thought  that  a  strange  shadow  had  suddenly 
come  across  the  blue  sky. 

The  path  became  steeper  and  more  rugged  every 
moment ;  and  the  high  hill  air,  instead  of  refreshing 
him,  seemed  to  throw  his  blood  into  a  fever.  The 
noise  of  the  hill  catefracts  sounded  like-  mockery  in 
his  ears :  they  were  all  distant,  and  his  thirst  in- 
creased every  moment.  Another  hour  passed,  and 
he  again  looked  down  to  the  flask  at  his  side ; 
it  was  half  empty,  but  there  was  much  more  than 
three  drops  in  it.  He  stopped  to  open  it,  and  again, 
as  he  did  so,  something  moved  in  the  path  above 
him.  It  was  a  fair  child,  stretched  nearly  lifeless  on 
the  rock,  its  breast  heaving  with  thirst,  its  eyes 
closed,  and  its  lips  parched  'and  burning.  Hans 
eyed  it  deliberately,  drank,  and  passed  on.  And 
a  dark  gray  cloud  came  over  the  sun,  and  long. 
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snake-like  shadows  crept  up  along  the  mountain 
sides.  Hans  struggled  on.  The  sun  was  sinking, 
but  its  descent  seemed  to  bring  no  coolness  ;  the 
leaden  weight  of  the  dead  air  pressed  upon  his  brow 
and  heart,  but  the  goal  was  near.  He  saw  the 
cataract  of  the  Golden  Eiver  springing  from  the 
hill-side,  scarcely  five  hundred  feet  above  him.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  to  breathe,  and  sprang  on  to 
complete  his  task. 

At  this  instant  a  faint  cry  fell  on  his  ear.  He 
turned,  and  saw  a  gray-haired  old  man  extended-'on 
the  rocks.  His  eyes  were  sunk,  his  features  deadly 
pale,  and  gathered  into  an  expression  of  despair. 
'  Water ! '  he  stretched  his  arms  to  Hans,  and  cried 
feebly,  '  Water !  I  am  dying.' 

'  I  have  none,'  replied  Hans  ;  '  thou  hast  had  thy 
share  of  life.'  He  strode  over  the  prostrate  body, 
and  darted  on.  And  a  flash  of  blue  lightning  rose 
out  of  the  east,  shaped  like  a  sword  ;  it  shook  thrice 
over  the  whole  heaven,  and  left  it  dark  with  one 
heavy,  impenetrable  shade.  The  sun  was  setting  ; 
it  plunged  towards  the  horizon  like  a  red-hot  ball. 

The  roar  of  the  Golden  River  rose  on  Hans'  ear. 
He  stood  at  the  brink  of  the  chasm  through  which  it 
ran.  Its  waves  were  filled  with  the  red  glory  of  the 
sunset :  they  shook  their  crests  like  tongues  of  fire, 
and  flashes  of  bloody  light  gleamed  along  their  foam. 
Their  sound  came  mightier  and  mightier  on  his 
seijses  ;  his  brain  grev/  giddy  with  the  prolonged 
thunder.     Shuddering,  he  drew  the   flask  from  his 
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girdle,  and  hurled  it  into  the  centre  of  the  torrent. 
As  he  did  so,  an  icy  chill  shot  through  his  limbs  ; 
he  staggered,  shrieked,  and  fell.  The  waters  closed 
over  his  cry.  And  the  moaning  of  the  river  rose 
wildly  into  the  night,  as  it  gushed  over 

The  Black  Stone. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

How  Mr.  Schwartz  set  off  on  an  Expedition  to  the  Golden 
River,  and  how  he  prospered  therein. 

Poor  little  Gluck  waited  very  anxiously  alone  in 
the  house,  for  Hans'  return.  Finding  he  did  not 
come  back,  he  was  terribly  frightened,  and  went  and 
told  Schwartz  in  the  prison  all  that  had  happened. 
Then  Schwartz  was  very  much  pleased,  and  said  that 
Hans  must  certainly  have  been  turned  into  a  black 
stone,  and  he  should  have  all  the  gold  to  himself. 
But  Gluck  was  very  sorry,  and  cried  all  night. 
When  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  there  was  no  bread 
in  the  house,  nor  any  money ;  so  Gluck  went,  and 
hired  himself  to  another  goldsmith,  and  he  worked 
so  hard,  and  so  neatly,  and  so  long  every  day,  that 
he  soon  got  money  enough  together,  to  pay  his 
brother's  fine,  and  he  went,  and  gave  it  all  to 
Schwartz,  and  Schwartz  got  out  of  prison.  Then 
Schwartz  was  quite  pleased,  and  said  he  should  have 
3* 
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some  of  the  gold  of  the  river.  But  Gluck  only- 
begged  he  would  go  and  see  what  had  become  of 
Hans. 

Now  when  Schwartz  had  heard  that  Hans  had 
stolen  the  holy  water,  he  thought  to  himself  that 
such  a  proceeding  might  not  be  considered  alto- 
gether correct  by  the  King  of  the  Golden  River,  and 
determined  to  manage  matters  better.  So  he  took 
some  more  of  Gluck's  money,  and  went  to  a  bad 
priest,  who  gave  him  some  holy  water  very  readily 
for  it.  Then  Schwartz  was  sure  it  was  all  quite 
right.  So  Schwartz  got  up  early  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  sun  rose,  and  took  some  bread  and  wine  in 
a  basket,  and  put  his  holy  water  in  a  basket,  and  set 
off  for  the  mountains.  Like  his  brother  he  was 
much  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  glqpier,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  crossing  it,  even  after  leaving  his 
basket  behind  him.  The  day  was  cloudless,  but  not 
bright :  there  was  a  heavy  purple  haze  hanging  over 
the  sky,  and  the  hills  looked  lowering  and  gloomy. 
And  as  Schwartz  climbed  the  steep  rock  path,  the 
thirst  came  upon  him,  as  it  had  upon  his  brother, 
until  he  lifted  his  flask  to  his  lips  to  drink.  Then  he 
saw  the  fair  child  lying  near  him  on  the  rocks,  and 
it  cried  to  him,  and  moaned  for  water. 

'Water,  indeed,'  said  Schwartz  ;  'I  haven't  half 
enough  for  myself,'  and  passed  on.  And  as  he. 
went  be  thought  the  sunbeams  grew  more  dim,  and 
he  saw  a  low  bank  of  black  cloud  rising  out  of  the 
West ;  and,  when  he  had  climbed  for  another  hour, 
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the  thirst  overcame  him  again,  and  he  would  have 
dmnk.  Then  he  saw  the  old  man  lying  before  him 
on  the  path,  and  heard  him  cry  out  for  water. 
'Water,  indeed,'  said  Schwartz,  'I  haven't  half 
enough  for  myself,'  and  on  he  went. 

Then  again  the  light  seemed  to  fade  from  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  looked  up,  and,  behold,  a  mist,  of 
the  color  of  blood,  had  come  over  the  sun  ;  and  the 
bank  of  black  cloud  had  risen  very  high,  and  its 
edges  were  tossing  and  tumbling  like  the  waves  of 
the  angry  sea.  And  they  cast  long  shadows,  which 
flickered  over  Schwartz's  path. 

Then  Schwartz  climbed  for  another  hour,  and 
again  his  thirst  returned  ;  and  as  he  lifted  his  flask 
to  his  lips,  he  thought  he  saw  his  brother  Hans  lying 
exhausted  on  the  path  before  him,  and,  as  he  gazed, 
the  figure  stretched  its  arms  to  him,  and  cried  for 
water.  '  Ha,  ha,'  laughed  Schwartz,  '  are  you  there  ? 
remember  the  prison  bars,  my  boy.  Water,  indeed  ! 
do  you  suppose  I  carried  it  all  the  way  up  here  for 
you  ?  '  And  he  strode  over  the  figure  ;  yet,  as  he 
passed,  he  thought  he  saw  a  strange  expression  of 
mockery  about  its  lips.  And,  when  he  had  gone  a 
few  yards  farther,  he  looked  back  ;  but  the  figure 
was  not  there. 

And  a  sudden  horror  came  over  Schwartz,  he 
knew  not  why  ;  but  the  thirst  for  gold  prevailed  over 
his  fear,  and  he  rushed  on.  And  the  bank  of  black 
cloud  rose  to  the  zenith,  and  out  of  it  came  bursts  of 
spiry  lightning,  and  waves   of  darkness  seemed  to 
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heave  and  float,  between  their  flashes,  over  the 
whole  heavens.  And  the  sky  where  the  sun  was 
setting  was  all  level,  and  like  a  lake  of  blood  ;  and 
a  strong  wind  came  out  of  that  sky,  tearing  its  crim- 
son clouds  into  fragments,  and  scattering  them  far 
into  the  darkness.  And  when  Schwartz  stood  by 
the  brink  of  the  Golden  River,  its  waves  were  black, 
Jike  thunder  clouds,  but  their  foam  was  like  fire  ; 
and  the  roar  of  the  waters  below,  and  the  thunder 
above  met,  as  he  cast  the  flask  into  the  stream. 
And,  as  he  did  so,  the  lightning  glared  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  earth  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  the  waters 
closed  over  his  cry.  And  the  moaning  of  the  river 
rose  wildly  into  the  night,  as  it  gushed  over  the 

Two  Black  Stones.- 


CHAPTER    V 


How  little  Gluck  set  off  on  an  Expedition  to  the  Golden 
River ^  and  how  he  prospered  therein;  with  other  mat- 
ters of  interest. 

When  Gluck  found  that  Schwartz  did  not  come 
back,  he  was  very  sorry,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  had  no  money,  and  was  obliged  to  go  and 
hire  himself  again  to  the  goldsmith,  who  worked  him 
ver)'-  hard,  and  gave  him  very  little -money.  So, 
after  a  month  or  two,  Gluck  grew  tired,  and  made 
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up  his  mind  to  go  and  try  his  fortune  with  the  Golden 
River.  '  The  Httle  king  looked  very  kind,'  thought 
he.  'I  don't  think  he  will  turn  me  into  a  black 
stone.'  So  he  went  to  the  priest,  and  the  priest 
gave  him  some  holy -water  as  soon  as  he  asked  for 
it.  Then  Gluck  took  some  bread  in  his  basket,  and 
the  bottle  of  water,  and  set  off  very  early  for  the 
mountains. 

If  the  glacier  had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
fatigue  to  his  brothers,  it  was  twenty  times  worse 
for  him,  who  was  neither  so  strong  nor  so  practised 
on  the  mountains.  He  had  several  very  bad  falls, 
lost  his  basket  and  bread,  and  was  very  much  fright- 
ened at  the  strange  noises  under  the  ice.  He  lay  a 
long  time  to  rest  on  the  grass,  after  he  had  got  over, 
and  began  to  climb  the  hill  just  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.  When  he  had  climbed  for  an  hour,  he 
got  dreadfully  thirsty,  and  was  going  to  drink  like 
his  brothers,  when  he  saw  an  old  man  coming  down 
the  path  above  him,  looking  very  feeble,  and  leaning 
on  a  staff.  '  My  son,'  said  the  old  man,  '  I  am  faint 
with  thirst,  give  me  some  of  that  water.'  Then 
Gluck  looked  at  him,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
pale  and  weary,  he  gave  him  the  water ;  '  Only  pray 
don't  drink  it  all,'  said  Gluck.  But  the  old  man 
drank  a  great  deal,  and  gave  him  back  the  bottle 
two-thirds  empty.  Then  he  bade  him  good  speed, 
and  Gluck  went  on  again  merrily.  And  the  path 
became  easier  to  his  feet,  and  two  or  three  blades  of 
grass  appeared  upon  it,  and  some  grashoppers  began 
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singing  on  the  bank  beside  it ;  and  Gluck  thought  he 
had  never  heard  such  merry  singing. 

Then  he  v/ent  on  for  another  hour,  and  the  thirst 
increa-sed  on  him  so  that  he  thought  he  should -be 
forced  to  drink.  But,  as  he  rmsed  the  flask,  he  saw 
a  little  child  lying  panting  by  the  road-side,  and  it 
cried  out  piteously  for  water.  Then  Gluck  struggled 
with  himself,  and  determined  to  bear  the  thirst  a  little 
longer ;  and  he  put  the  bottle  to  the  child's  lips,  and 
it  drank  it  all  but  a  few  drops.  Then  ft  smiled  on 
him,  and  got  up,  and  ran  down  the  hill ;  and  Gluck 
looked  after  it,  till  it  became  as  small  as  a  little  star, 
and  then  turned  and  began  climbing  again.  And 
then  there  were  all  kinds  of  sweet  flowers  growing 
on  the  rocks,  bright  green  moss,  with  pale  pinJc 
starry  flowers,  and  soft  belled  gentians,  more  blue 
than  the  sky  at  its  deepest,  and  pure  white  trans- 
parent lilies.  And  crimson  and  purple  butterflies 
darted  hither  and  thither,  and  the  sky  sent  down 
such  pure  light,  that  Gluck  had  never  felt  so  happy 
in  his  life. 

Yet  when  he  had  climbed  for  another  hour,  his 
thirst  became  intolerable  again  ;  and,  when  he  looked 
at  his  bottle,  he  saw  that  there  were  only  five  or  six 
drops  left  in  it,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  drink. 
And,  as  he  was  hanging  the  flask  to  his  belt  again, 
he  saw  a  little  dog  lying  on  the  rocks,  gasping  for 
breath — just  as  Hans  had  seen  it  on  the  day  of  his 
ascent.  And  Gluck  stopped  and  looked  at  it,  and 
then  at  the  Golden  River,  not  five  hundred  yards 
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above  him ;  and  he  thought  of  the  dwarf's  words, 
'  that  no  one  could  succeed,  except  in  their  first 
attempt ; '  and  he  tried  to  pass  the  dog,  but  it  whined 
piteously,  and  Gluck  stopped  again.  '  Poor  beastie,' 
said  Gluck,  '  it  '11  be  dead  when  I  come  down  again, 
if  I  don't  help  it.'  Then  he  looked  closer  and  closer 
at  it,  and  its  eye  turned  on  him  so  mournfully,  that 
he  could  not  stand  it.  '  Confound  the  King  and  his 
gold  too,'  said  Gluck  ;  and  he  opened  the  flask  and 
poured  all  the  water  into  the  dog's  mouth. 

The  dog  sprang  up  and  stood  on  its  hind  legs. 
Its  tail  disappeared,  its  ears  becanle  long,  longer, 
silky  golden ;  its  nose  became  very  red,  its  eyes 
became  very  twinkling  ;  in  three  seconds  the  dog  was 
gone,  and  before  Gluck  stood  his  old  acquaintance, 
the  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  the  monarch,  '  but  don't  be 
frightened,  it's  all  right ; '  for  Gluck  showed  mani- 
fest symptoms  of  consternation  at  this  unlooked-for 
reply  at  his  last  observation.  '  Why  didn't  you  come 
before,'  continued  the  dwarf,  '  instead  of  sending 
me  those  rascally  brothers  of  yours,  for  me  to  have 
the,  trouble  of  turning  into  stones  ?  Very  hard  stones 
they  make  too.' 

'  Oh  dear  me  ! '  said  Gluck, '  have  you  really  been 
so^cruel  ? ' 

'  Cruel ! '  said  the  dwarf,  '  they  poured  unholy 
water  into  my  stream  :  do  you  suppose  I'm  going 
to  allow  that  ?  ' 

*  Why,'  said  Gluck,  '  I  am  sure,  sir  —  your  majes- 
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ty,  I  mean  —  they  got  the  water  out  of  the  church 
font.' 

'  Very  probably,'  replied  the  dwarf ;  '  but,'  and 
his  countenance  grew  stern  as  he  spoke,  '  the  water 
which  has  been  refused  to  the  cry  of  the  weary  and 
dying,  is  unholy,  though  it  had  been  blessed  by  every 
saint  in  heaven  ;  and  the  water  which  is  found  in  the 
vessel  of  mercy  is  holy,  though  it  had  been  defiled 
with  corpses.' 

So  saying,  the  dwarf  stooped  and  plucked  a  lily 
that  grew  at  his  feet.  On  its  white  leaves  there 
hung  three  drops  of  clear  dew.  And  the  dwarf 
shook  them  into  the  flask  which  Gluck  held  in  his 
hand.  '  Cast  these  into  the  river,'  he  said,  '  and 
descend  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  into  the 
Treasure  Valley.     And  so  good  speed.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  figure  of  the  dwarf  became 
indistinct.  The  playing  colors  of  his  robe  formed 
themselves  into  a  prismatic  mist  of  dewy  light :  he 
stood  for  an  instant  veiled  with  them  as  with  the 
belt  of  a  broad  rainbow.  The  colors  grew  faint, 
the  mist  rose*  into  the  air ;  the  monarch  had  evap- 
orated. 

And  Gluck  climbed  to  the  brink  of  the  Golden 
River,  and  its  waves  were  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
as  brilliant  as  the  sun.  And,  when  he  cast  the  three 
drops  of  dew  into  the  stream,  there  opened  where 
they  fell,  a  small  circular  whirlpool,  into  which  the 
waters  descended  with  a  musical  noise.  Gluck  stood 
watching  it  for  some  time,  very  much  disappointed. 
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because  not  only  the  river  was  not  turned  into  gold, 
but  the  waters  seemed  much  diminished  in  quantity. 
Yet  he  obeyed  his  friend  the  dwarf,  and  descended 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  Treas- 
ure Valley ;  and,  as  he  went,  he  thought  he  heard 
the  noise  of  water  working  its  way  under  the  ground. 
And,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Treasure  Valley, 
behold,  a  river,  like  the  Golden  River,  was  spring- 
ing from  a  new  cleft  of  the  rocks  above  it,  and 
was  flowing  in  innumerable  streams  among  the 
dry  heaps  of  red  sand.  And  as  Gluck  gazed", 
fresh  grass  sprang  beside  the  new  streams,  and 
creeping  plants  grew,  and  climbed  among  the  moist- 
ening soil.  Young  flowers  opened  suddenly  along 
the  river  sides,  as  stars  leap  out  when  twilight  is 
deepening,  and  thickets  of  myrtle,  and  tendrils  of 
vine,  cast  lengthening  shadows  over  the  valley  as 
they  grew.  And  thus  the  Treasure  Valley  became 
a  garden  again,  and  the  inheritance,  which  had  been 
lost  by  cruelty,  was  regained  by  love.  And  Gluck 
went,  and  dwelt  in  the  valley,  and  the  poor  were 
never  driven  from  his  door  ;  so  that  his  barns  became 
full  of  corn,  and  his  house  of  treasure.  And,  for 
him,  the  river  had,  according  to  the  dwarf's  promise, 
become  a  River  of  Gold.  And,  to  this  day,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  point  out  the  place,  where  the 
three  drops  of  holy  dew  were  cast  into  the  stream, 
and  trace  the  course  of  the  Golden  River  under  the 
ground  until  it  emerges  in  the  Treasure  Valley. 
And,  at  the  top  of  the  cataract  of  the  Golden  River, 
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are  still  to  be  seen  two  black  stones,  round  which 
the  waters  howl  mournfully  every  day  at  sunset ; 
and  these  stones  are  still  called  by  the  people  of  the 
valley 

The  Black  Brothers. 


SIEGFRIED    THE    DRAGON    SLAYER. 


THE  HEROIC  LIFE  AND   EXPLOITS 

OF 

SIEGFRIED  THE  DRAGON-SliYER. 

[AN    OLD    GERJLIN    STORY.] 


FIRST    ADVENTURE. 

Of  King  Siegmund,  and  of  Heroes,  Dwarfs,  Giants,  and 
Dragons  of  Ancient  Times. 

In  times  of  old  there  lived,  in  the  low  countries, 
a  King  named  Siegmund,  who  was  mighty  in  power 
and  rich  in  honor.  His  castles  were  strong,  and  his 
men-at-arms  were  brave ;  he  had  swords  glancing 
as  the  sun,  and  shields  of  silver  white  as  the  moon, 
festal  robes  embroidered  with  gold,  precious  jewels, 
noble  steeds,  and  herds  of  fat  cattle.  But  his  great- 
est and  noblest  treasure  was  a  lofty  and  truly  royal 
mind  ;  for  King  Siegmund  was  wise  in  council,  brave 
in  battle,  and  upright  in  judgment.  He  listened 
willingly  to  the  advice  of  the  wise  and  aged  among 
his  people,  and  was  never  displeased  even  if  they 
spoke  with  rudeness  and  reproach.  His  heart  was 
not  set  upon  wealth  or  treasures  ;  as  the  majestic 
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sun  fills  hill  and  vale  with  warmth  and  light,  as  the 
cheerful  May  decks  the  fields  and  woods  with  flow- 
ers, so  from  his  gentle  hand  flowed  gifts  and  favors 
in  rich  abundance  to  reward  true  merit,  to  honor 
the  deeds  of  fathers  or  kindle  the  heroism  of 
their  sons.  To  every  wanderer  his  kingly  hall 
stood  open,  to  every  one  he  proffered  the  hand  of 
welcome  ;  he  entertained  all  as  became  his  royal 
dignity,  and  at  parting  he  offered  to  every  one  a  gift 
in  token  of  remembrance. 

Thus  King  Siegmund  was  famed  throughout  all 
Germany,  and  along  the  Rhine,  from  north  to  south, 
the  keen  edge  of  his  sword  and  the  glitter  of  his 
gold-wrought  shield  were  the  theme  of  heroic  song; 
Far  and  wide,  too,  whoever  had  complayit  to  make 
against  injustice  or  oppression,  whoever  desired  to 
acquire  honor  and  renown, -repaired  to  Xanthe  at 
Konigsberg  on  the  Shine,  where  Siegmund  sat  amid 
his  heroes  at  an  iron  table.  On  his  right  hand  was 
Siegelinde,  his  beauteous  queen  and  his  companion, 
who  shared  his  happiness,  consoled  him  in  adversity, 
and  tended  his  wounds  with  her  gentle  hand.  All 
the  people  honored  and  loved  the  wise  and  brave 
King  Siegmund  and  the  gentle  and  fair  Siegelinde. 

But  since  the  day  when  they  both  sat  upon  the 
royal  throne  in  honor  and  splendor  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  many  generations  have  descended  to  that 
silent  and  narrow  house  whence  none  return.  Nor 
in  any  of  the  lands  where  German  songs  are  sung, 
does  there  stand  any  oak  so  old  that  it  might  say, 
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'  When  I  was  young  and  in  my  early  vigor,  many 
hundred  years  ago,  the  noble  King  Siegmund  and 
his  faithful  train  of  followers  *rode  past  me  to  the 
chase  and. the  battle.'  For  in  the  time  of  King 
Siegmund  there  still  stood  in  the  old  primeval  for- 
ests, broad  and  high,  the  ancient  '  thunder-oaks '  of 
heathen  times,  which  at  a  much  later  pe»od  were 
cut  down  by  Bonifacius,  that  highly  favored  man  of 
God,  and  his  holy  companions,  when  they  brought 
to  our  forefathers  in  their  dark  forests  the  light  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  suffered  for  this  with  joyful 
courage  the  death  of  martyrs. 

Dark  and  fearful  were  those  ancient  forests,  as 
tradition  tells,  where  stood  the  oaks  and  the  blood- 
stained altars  of  the  Pagan  gods  in  the  days  of  King 
Siegmund.  None  dared  wander  there  without  his 
sword  at  his  side  and  his  spear  in  his  hand.  The 
hunter  might  pursue  the  beasts  of  prey  through  the 
lonely  woods  and  vales  for  many  a  day,  and  neither 
nieet  a  human  being  nor  find  a  path.  The  stars  of 
heaven  and  the  course  of  the  waters  were  his  only 
guides  in  the  vast  wilderness.  Ravenous  wild 
beasts  of  enormous  strength  and  fearful  nature,  such 
as  are  now  no  longer  seen,  the  urochs  and  the  bear, 
the  lion  and  the  wolf,  prowled  through  the  woods, 
and  filled  the  air  with  their  fierce  and  hungry  cries, 
making  the  forests  re-echo  with  their  sounds.  And 
when  the  lofty  oaks  rustled,  and  the  branches 
cracked  and  snapped  asunder,  and  the  winds 
moaned  and  whistled  in  angry  sounds  from  the 
4* 
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rocks  and  caves,  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
storm  had  come  with  horse  and  hound,  to  chase  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  th*e  forests. 

In  the  air  there  dwelt  a  yet  more  savage  race  of 
birds,  who  built  their  nests  high  upon  the  rocks,  and 
thence  descending  upon  the  woods,  contested  with 
the  wolAies  their  prey,  and  carried  off  men  and 
beasts  in  their-  talons  as  food  for  their  young.  Pois- 
onous vapors  brooded  over  the  vast  and  bottomless 
morasses,  in  which  basked  serpents  and  adders,  as 
long  as  trees,  of  every  kind  and « form.  In  the 
hollow  rocks  and  caves  lurked  snakes  and  dragons, 
their  bodies  clad  in  scales  black  as  night,  whose 
pestilential  breath  singed  and  burned  like  fire.  But 
worst  of  all,  fierce  and  evil  Giants  were  in  alliance 
with  this  hellish  dragon  brood.  They  were  a  dark 
and  wicked  race,  who,  created  before  heaven  or 
earth,  refused  to  bow  the  knee,  and  set  the  foot  on 
the  necks  of  weaker  mortals,  compelling  them  to 
do  whatever  their  impious  arrogance  required. 
For  their  hearts  were  dark  as  the  woods  of  old,  and 
wild  as  the  savage  animals  that  dwelt  therein  ;  and, 
like  the  snakes  and  dragons  in  the  poisonous  swamps, 
they  had  grown  amid  all  horrible  vices  to  a  fearful 
size,  and  mocked  at  heaven,  and  thought  only  of 
evil. 

In  those  sad  times  the  poor  Dwarfs  were  com- 
pelled to  suffer  most  from  the  wicked  Giants. 
These  were  a  people  weak  and  small  of  stature, 
but  who  from  time  immemorial  had  handed  down 
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among  themselves  many  a  tradition  of  old  ;  and 
possessed  much  secret  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
plants  and  stones.  Thus  they  had  become  experi- 
enced in  many  mysterious  arts,  and  were  rendered 
cunning,  shy,  and  reserved  by  the  severe  oppression 
they  endured.  They'  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  deep 
shafts  of  mines,  and  there  wrought  trusty  weapons 
and  rich  ornaments  from  the  precious  metals  and 
brilliant  jewels.  The  Giants,  however,  kept  watch 
over  their  abodes,  and  forced  them  to  work  night 
and  day.  If  the  poor  little  Dwarfs  wished  to  re- 
pose, they  angrily  thrust  down  their  large  stakes  of 
iron,  or  trod  them  to  death  like  rats.  Then  the 
affrighted  Dwarfs  dared  no  longer  venture  into  the 
light  of  day,  but  hid  themselves  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses. 

The  cunning  Dwarfs  were  therefore  bitter  foes  of 
the  arrogant  Giants,  and  warm  friends  to  the  Heroes. 
These  were  men  of  the  sword,  and  endowed  by 
Heaven  with  courage  and  strength  to  fight  against 
the  Giants  and  the  poisonous  serpents,  to  clear  the 
forests  and  swamps,  so  that  the  seed  of  a  milder  and 
more  holy  doctrine  might  be  sown  there.  The 
Dwarfs  often  furnished  the  Heroes  with  sharp 
swords  and  stout  shields,  and  taught  them  many  of 
their  arts,  that  they  might  gain  the  victory  over 
their  oppressors. 

This  was  therefore  a  time  of  wild  strife  and  com- 
bat, and  the  best  treasure  which  a  man  could  have 
was  an   active  courage,  a  stout  heart,  and  a  trusty 
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sword.  All  these  the  Heroes  possessed,  and  to 
them  belonged  the  noble  race  of  Siegmund,  the 
King  of  the  Low  Countries,  famed  in  ancient  song 
and  story. 


SECOND    ADVENTURE. 

Of  Siegfried  the  Swift,  how  he  grew  up  to  be  a  Hero, 
and  of  his  throiving  the  Spear. 

Now  King^  Siegmund  with  his  consort,  the  beau- 
teous Siegelinde,  had  a  youthful  son,  who  was  fair 
and  strong  and  of  a  lofty  spirit.  While  an  infant 
on  his  mother's  lap,  his  clear  blue  eyes  glanced 
brightly  as  those  of  an  eagle,  and  whoever  beheld 
him  could  at  once  perceive  that  in  him  the  heroic 
spirit  of  his  race  existed,  and  that  his  name  would 
one  day  be  mentioned  with  honor.  He  was  quick 
as  lightning  in  all  his  actions,  whence  they  named 
him  Siegfried  the  Swift. 

From  his  childhood  he  was  carefully  instructed 
by  the  Heroes  at  the  round  iron  table  of  his  sire  in 
all  the  duties  of  a  Hero  ;  yet  he  scarcely  required 
this  care,  for  his  own  courage  impelled  him  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  day  to  practise  every  kind  of 
weapon,  and  endure  the  hardest  toils.  In  the  eve- 
ning he  listened  with  eager  curiosity  while  the  old 
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Heroes,  grown  gray  in  fights,  recounted  the  adven- 
tures that  had  befallen  them  in  their  wanderings  in 
foreign  lands,  or  while  they  extolled  the  great  names 
and  deeds  of  ancient  times,  and  taught  him  maxims 
befitting  a  noble  and  high-minded  Hero.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  his  daring  courage  spoke  ibrth  in 
all  his  lano-uasfe  and  discourse. 

Siegfried  had  once,  gone  into  the  forest,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  his  venerable  tutors  in  song  and 
war,  and  two  young  companions,  to  hew  some  trees 
for  the  handles  of  their  spears.  As  evening  drew 
on,  the  aged  man  seated  himself  on  a  high  rock, 
whence  he  could  survey  the  country  round,  with  its 
dark  forests,  its  green  meadows  and  golden  fields  of 
corn.  He  took  one  boy  after  another  in  turn  upon 
his  knee,  held  him  firmly  before  him  and  looked  at 
him  sternly,  as  if  about  to  throw  him  over  the  preci- 
pice. The  other  two  lads  trembled  at  his  angry 
look,  as  at  a  gleam  of  lightning ;  but  Siegfried  gazed 
on  him  with  a  fearless  smile  and  open  eye,  like  a 
young  falcon  when  looking  for  the  first  time  at  the 
sun.  The  old  man  set  him  down  and  was  pleased, 
for  he  felt  that  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Heroes  flowed 
in  the  boy's  veins,  and  that  he  would -one  day,  in  like 
manner,  look  with  a  steady  eye  upon  the  flaming 
swords  when  they  should  gleam  around  him. 

One  of  the  boys  looked  at  the  goats  that  grazed 
near  them  ;  the  other  looked  up  at  the  wild  fruits  of 
the  forest ;  but  Siegfried  remained  seated  on  the  old 
warrior's  knee,  playing  with  the  handle  of  the  Hero's 
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sword,  which  his  young  hands  could  scarcely  lift.* 
Then  said  one  of 'the  bOys,  as  he  looked  at  the  wide 
landscape  before  him, '  Now  if  I  had  anything  to  wish 
for,  it  should  be  that  all  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from 
the  lofty  mountains  in  the  south  to  the  sea  in  the  north, 
were  ofle  large  field  of  grain,  and  that  I  had  in  every 
part  my  farm-yards  and  granaries  and  barns,  so  that 
no  King  might  be  richer  than  L'  'And  I,'  said  the 
other  boy, '  would  wish  that  the  whole  vale  beneath  us 
were  one  vast  meadow,  and  that  my  herds,  horses, 
oxen,  and  cows  were  grazing  on  it  in  such  numbers 
that  no  one  could  count  them  from  morning  to  night.' 
Siegfried  listened,  but  was  silent,  until  the  old  man 
asked  him  what  his  wish  would  be.  '  I  should  wish 
for  a  good,  sharp  sword,  like  thine,'  exclaimed 
Siegfried  boldly ;  '  and  I  would  brandish  it  like  a 
King  upon  this  high  rock,  and  if  foes  and  giants  and 
dragons  should  come,  I  would  smite  them  with  the 
sword,  that  not  one  should  return  home  ;  and  so 
many  brave  and  noble  Heroes  should  stand  by  me, 
that  all  your  granaries  and  herds  should  not  suffice 
us  when  we  took  our  meal  together.  And  I  would 
go  forth  with  them  and  free  every  country,  from 
east  to  west,  of  monsters  and  oppressors  of  every 
kind.'  Thus  spoke  Siegfried,  and  the  old  man 
smiled  approvingly,  for  he  bethought  him  that  the 
boy  had  spoken  well. 

When  he  returned  home,  the  young  King's  son 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  how  he  should  one  day 
be  a  renowned  Hero  like  his  forefathers,  who  had 
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worn  the  crown  with  honor,  and  had  done  mighty 
and  valiant  deeds  ;  so  that  their  fame  was  extolled 
throughout  all  lands,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun. 

Siegfried's  masters  in  warlike  exercises  took  in- 
creasing pleasure  in  the  lad,  whose  eye  was  keen  as 
his  arm  was  strong  and  his  feelings  noble.  None 
could  shoot  the  eagle  as  he  soared  high  in  the  air 
like  him,  nor  spear  the  mighty  boar  with  so  sure  a 
stroke  :  yet  all  were  fond  of  him,  'for  he  excelled 
them  all  no  less  in  magnanimity  and  gentleness  than 
in  strength  of  arm.  If  in  their  exercises  he  over- 
threw one  of  his  companions,  he  was  himself  the  first 
to  help  him  up  again,  and  comfort  him  ;  so  that  no 
one  envied  him,  for  none  was  so  generous  and  noble- 
hearted  as  he. 

Thus  the  young  Hero  grew  up  and  prospered,  and 
could  soon  wield  his  falchion  better  even  than  his 
instructors  ;  no  wild  beast  was  there  in  the  woods 
around  that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  attacking, 
and  no  Hero  drank  from  the  cup  of  King  Siegmund 
to  whom  he  would  have  yielded  in^fight,  although  he 
was  as  yet  but  a  mere  stripling.  Now  it  happened  that 
he  was  one  evening  amusing  himself  in  a  meadow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  front  of  his  father's  castle, 
with  some  of  his  young  companions  —  in  wrestling, 
racing,  throwing  the  spear,  and  other  martial  games. 
There  was  not,  however,  one  who  could. throw  his 
spear  so  swiftly  but  that  Siegfried  could  run  after  it, 
catch  it  in  i^  flight,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  ownen 
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There  was  one  alone  among  them  who  at  all  ap- 
'proached  him  in  speed  :  to  him  he  said,  '  Hark  ye, 
my  friend,  I  will  dart  my  spear  into  yonder  oak,  and 
before  thy  hand  has  touched  the  spear,  either  in  the 
air  or  in  the  tree,  I  will  have  drained  my  drinking- 
horn  to  thy  health.  If  I  succeed,  thy  noble  falcon 
shall  be  mine  ;  if  thou  winnest,  thy  prize  shall  be 
my  drinking-horn.' 

All  who  heard  this  deemed  it  a  foolish  offer, 
for  the  drinking-horn  was  of  ivory,  richly  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver^  and  with  ancient  stories  skil- 
fully depicted  on  it.  Ten  noble  falcons  would  not 
have  matched  its  worth.  '  Surely,'  thought  they  all, 
Mie  has  quaffed  his  last  draught  out  of  that  drinking- 
horn.  The  oaks  in  yon  meadow  are  not  far  off,  and 
the  other  lad  will  have  brought  the  spear  ere  he  shall 
have  .put  the  horn  to  his  lips.' 

The  other  lad  thought  so  likewise,  and  gladly  pre- 
pared for  the  trial.  Siegfried  now  filled  his  horn, 
while  all  around  stood  anxiously  watching  him. 
With  one  hand  he  swept  the  fair  curls  from  his  brow, 
with  the  other  he  poised  his  spear,  as  if  aiming  at 
the  nearest  oak  in  the  meadow.  Near  him  stood  the 
runner,  while  around  him  his  companions  watched 
his  motions  as  he  l^ent  backwards,  and  forwards  to 
balance  the  spear,  all  full  of  curiosity  to  see  how  the 
affair  would  end.  Siegfried  now  drew  back,  and 
with  a  mighty  effort  hurled  the  spear,  smiling  as  he 
threw  it ;  the  spear  flew  whistling  across  the  broad 
Rhine,  and  pierced  deep  into  a  distant^oak  on  the 
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opposite  side.  His  competitor  had  already  set  off 
running  towards  the  oaks  on  the  meadow  ;  he  thought 
he  was  in  advance  of  the  spear,  but  turning  round, 
he  saw  all  his  companions  laughing  and  pointing  to 
the  distant  oak.  Instantly  he  sprang  into  the  river, 
and  swam  straight  as  an  arrow  to  where  the  spear 
had  flown.  Siegfried,  smiling,  emptied  his  richly 
ornamented  horn  to  the  success  of  the  swimmer, 
and  bade  his  comrades  do  the  like.  They  drank 
and  exclaimed,  '  Hail  to  young  Siegfried !  since 
the  days  of  the  Heroes  of  old,  no  spear  has  been 
better  thrown  in  the  lands  of  Germany,  and  long 
will  it  be  remembered  from  north  to  south  ! ' 

Presently  the  swimmer  returned  with  the  spear, 
took  the  falcon,  aiM  offered  it  to  Siegfried  as  his 
prize.  But  Siegfried  presented  to  him  the  full  drink- 
ing-horn, saying,  '  Scarcely  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  Rhine  could  a  swimmer  be  found  to  excel 
thee  ;  but  thou  hast  tasted  water  enough,  so  refresh 
thee  from  the  horn.'  After  he  had  drank,  Siegfried 
placed  the  falcon  on  his  own  arm,  playfully  put  the 
gold  band  of  his  horn  in  his  beak,  took  the  hood 
from  his  eyes,  and  let  him  loose.  The  falcon  flew 
with  the  horn  into  the  blue  sky  :  wheeling  round  and 
round,  as  if  seeking  his  prey,  he  floated  with  out- 
stretched and  almost  motionless  wings  over  the 
Konigsburg.  Then  said  Siegfried  smiling,  '  Call 
thy  falcon  off",  or  he  will  pounce  upon  my  mother's 
white  doves  on  the  castle  roof,  and  then  he  will 
never  dare  come  into  her  sight  again.'  His  corn- 
's 
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panion  did  so,  and  at  his  whistle  the  falcon  descended 
straight  down,  and  settled  on  the  shoulder  of  his  for- 
mer master.  But  Siegfried  said,  '  See  !  the  faithful 
creature  will  not  ackn^owledge  me  as  his  rightful 
master ;  he  thinks  I  have  won  the  wager  wrongfully, 
and  he  has  therefore  brought  the  drinking-horn  as 
the  prize  which  of  right  belongs  to  thee.  His  decis- 
ion shall  prevail ;  keep  the  horn,  and  when  in  the 
social  banquet  thou  drinkest  from  it,  thou  and  thy 
race  to  all  futurity  shall  think  of  me  and  of  my  cast- 
ing the  spear  ! ' 

So  spake  Siegfried,  and  all  who  heard  him  were- 
well  pleased  with  his  speech,  and  said  one  to  another, 
'  He  has  thrown  the  spear  like  a  hero,  and  spoken 
as  became"  a  King's  son.'  ' 


THIRD     ADVENTURE: 

Of  the  Emperor  Otnit  and  Wolfdietrich,  and  how  Sieg- 
fried asked  permission  to  go  out  into  the  World. 

In  the  evening  they  all  returned  singing  to  the 
Konigsburg,  where  they  sat  down  to  table  in  the 
large  hall.  They  ranged  themselves  around  the  fire  ; 
one  cut  himself  arrows,  another  sharpened  his  sword, 
or  polished  his  shield,  or  set  his  hunting-gear  in  order, 
Meantime  much  was  said,  both  mirthful  and  grave. 
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of  battles  and  hunting,  of  feasts  and  festivals. 
Siegfried  alone  sat  silent  by  the  fire,  played  with 
the  burning  brands,  and  looked  thoughtfully  on  the 
flames  as  if  dreaming. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced,  when  one  of  the 
party  took  down  a  horn  from  the  wall,  and  began  to 
blow  on  it,  whilst  an  aged  minstrel  sang  a  song  of 
the  Emperor  Otnit,  which  began  thus  :  — 

*  No  longer  may  I  tarry.' 

The  Emperor  Otnit  said, 

*  For  I  must  fight  the  Dragon 

In  yonder  forest  shade.' 

In  vain  around  him  clinging 

Fast  hung  his  anxious  wife, 
He  leaves  her  in  her  sorrow, 

And  hastens  to  the  strife. 

He  rode  about  th§  forest, 

He  rode  the  vale  along, 
The  weary  way  beguiling 

With  many  an  ancient  song. 

In  hollows  and  in  caverns 

He  strove  the  foe  to  find  ; 

His  shouts  of  bold  defiance 

'  Were  lost  upon  the  wind. 

At  length  he  sees  a  meadow, 

Through  which  a  streamlet  flows, 

A  liird  sang  there  so  sweetly, 
Inviting  to  repose. 
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The  air  was  all  enclianted, 
The  earth  was  fairy  ground  ; 

The  very  winds  breathed  music, 
And  magic  dwelt  around. 

Upon  a  bed  of  roses 

The  Hero  lays  him  low, 
Nor  thinks  that  near  him  lieth 

His  fierce. and  deadly  foe. 

In  vain  his  hound  is  barking. 
His  steed  neighs  loud  and  deep  ; 

Alas  !  their  faithful  warning 
But  soothes  him  in  his  sleep. 

He  dreams  that  he  has  conquer 'd, 
That  the  mighty  Dragon's  dead  :  — 

The  Monster  howls  beside  him, 
And  wakes  him  from  his  bed. 

In  vain  he  grasped  his  weapon, 

The  Dragon  o'er  him  stood  : 
Alas  !  that  pleasant  meadow 

Is  dyed  with  Otnit's  blood. 

When  the  minstrel  had  finished,  Siegfried  said, 
'  In  truth,  'tis  a  mournful  lay,  and  it  makes  me  sad 
to  think  that  so  bold  a  Hero  should  perish  so  miser- 
ably in  his  sleep.  Sing  us  a  more  cheerful  song, 
and  tell  us  if  no  one  came  who  avenged  the  noble 
Emperor  on  the  poisonous  serpent.' 

*  The  song,  it  is  true,  is   melancholy ;  but  you 
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youths  and  sons  of  Heroes  may  learn  from  it  a  use- 
ful lesson,  not  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  allured  by 
soft  voices,  or  lie  carelessly  down  to  slumber  on 
roses  when  you  are  going  to  meet  the  foe.  Yes, 
indeed,  the  Efiperor  Otnit  was  avenged,  and  that  is 
the  subject  of  a  more  cheerful  ^ong,  which  I  will 
sing  you  as  my  parting  song  to-night.'  Accordingly 
he  began  again  :  — 

Sat,  who  was  best  and  bravest 

Amid  the  battle's  rage  ? 
And  who  was  held  most  famous 

In  the  old  heroic  age  ? 

The  Knight  most  bold  and  famous, 

Wolfdietrich  he  is  named, 
He  slew  full  many  a  Dragon, 

Full  many  a  Lion  tamed. 

'Twas  early  in  the  morning, 
The  Hero,  waking,  cried, 
*  Awake  I  away  !  to  battle 
This  moment  I  must  ride.' 

'Twas  thus  he  cried  at  waking, 
And  sprang  at  once  to  horse. 

Fierce  Giants  and  fell  Dragons 
Destroying  in  his  course. 

He  rode  a  long  day's  journey 

The  woods  and  meadows  through. 

And  came  to  Bcrno's  fair  city, 
Beside  the  lake  so  blue. 
5* 
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He  gazed  upon  the  castle, 
Where  once  in  joyous  mood 

The  Emperor's  guests  were  seated, 
And  drank  the  red  grape's  blood. 

And  hasting  to  the  portal,  ^ 
The  brave  Knight  blew  his  horn, 

And  asked  the  silent  watchman. 
In  anger  and  in  scorn  : 

*  Now  speak,  and  say  this  moment, 

Thou  watclnnan  on  the  wall, 
Why  Otnit's  dogs  are  howling. 
Why  keeps  his  steed  the  stall  ? 

'  Why  are  your  hall&  so  silent. 
Your  banner  darkly  furled? 
Has  then  brave  Otnit  perished  ^ 
The  wonder  of  the  world  ?  ' 

Responding  from  the  turret , 
The  sorrowing  watchman  saidy 
'  Respect  our  grief,  and  leave  us. 
We  mourn,  alas,  the  dead  I 

*  'Twas  on  a  fatal  morning 

Lord  Otnit  left  these  walls  ; 
For  this  his  hounds  are  howling, 
And  silent  are  his  halls.' 

'  And  tell  me,  old  man,  truly ^ 
Before  I  may  depart, 
Where  dwells  his  lovely  widow  ^ 
And  weeps  her  bitter  smai-f? 
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'  Ere  while  a  hundred  maidens 
Her  truth  and  beauty  sang  ; 
A  hundred  Heroes'  sabres 
-     Their  glad  accordance  rang.' 

A  voice  came  from  those  turrets, 
So  soft,  so  sad,  so  deep, 
'  Sir  Knight,  depart  in  pity, 
And  leave  me  here  to  weep. 

*  My  grief  is  past  my  telling, 

I  weep  both  night  and  day, 
For  this  is  sorrow's  dwelling, 
And  now,  Sir  Knight,  away  ! 

*  He  only  will  I  welcome, 

I  ever,  ever  said. 
Who  on  the  poisonous  Serpent 
Eevenges  Gtnit  dead  ! 

'  And  since  none  dared  avenge  him, 
I  still  withheld  my  hand  ; 
For  this  the  base  oppressor 
Hath  taken  my  gold  and  land. 

'  So  ride  away.  Sir  Stranger, 
For  all  my  joys  have  flown  ; 
From  early  morn  till  even 
I  sit  and  weep  alone.' 

'  I  ride  not  home,  sweet  Lady, 
'Tis  not  for  gold  or  land 
I  come  to  seek  your  castle. 

With  my  trusty  sword  in  hand  ; 
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'  But  Giants  fierce  and  Dragons 
I  dare  to  mortal  strife  ; 
The  sufferer  and  the  mourner 
I  guard  with  limb  and  life  : 

*  Where  pain  and  sorrow  languish 

Beneath  oppression's  might, 
Where  death  appears  in  anguish 
Upon  the  field  of  fight, 

'  There  is  my  scene  of  labor, 
'Tis  there  I  haste  with  speed, 
'Tis  there  I  wield  my  sabre, 
'Tis  there  I  urge  my  steed.' 

*  0  ride  along,  Sir  Stranger, 

Your  hand  is  all  too* weak, 
Nor  on  the  field  of  danger 
Presume  your  fate  to  seek. ' 

Thus  spoke  the  weeping  Lady, 
A  veil  conceal 'd  her  face. 

While  down  her  cheeks  of  beauty 
Her  tears  each  other  chase. 

That  moment  came  a  falcon, 
And  seized  upon  her  dove, 

And  bore  his  prey  so  gentle 
To  the  blue  sky  far  above. 

His  spear  the  Hero  grasping, 
He  hurled  it  swift  on  high  ; 

It  reached  the  falcon  flying, 
And  pierced  him  in  the  sky. 
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The  dove  retum'd  uninjured, 

And  sought  his  mistress  fair  ; 
The  hawk  fell  in  the  waters, 

And  sank  and  perished  there. 

She  gave  him  from  her  finger 

A  ring,  a  ring  of  gold  ; 
He  said,  '  0  gentle  Lady, 

Be  kind,  as  I  am  bold.' 

He  spoke,  —  she  closed  the  casement, 

He  saw  her  parting  form. 
Then  swiftly  turned  his  courser  *• 

And  hurried  like  the  storm. 

On  either  hand  beside  liim 

A  dog  now  swiftly  bounds  ; 
They  follow  him,  and  gladly, 

For  they  are  Otnit's  hounds. 

And  hasting  on  his  sally, 

He  rides  in  joyous  mood, 
And  finds  at  length'the  valley 

Where  dwells  the  Dragon  brood. 

And  hark,  o'er  all  the  valley, 

What  sights  and  sounds  of  ire  ! 
What  mean  those  fearful  roarings, 

Those  flames  of  deadly  fire  ? 

A  Lion  fights  the  Dragon, 

And  hence  those  horrors  came  ; 
The  Lion  breathes  the  roaring. 
The  Dragon  breathes  the  flame. 
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The  Lion  bounds  to  greet  him, 
With  teeth  so  sharp,  so  white  ; 

Tlie  Dragon  crawls  to  meet  him, 
With  fangs  of  deadlier  might. 

'  'Tis  well,  my  trusty  Lion,' 

The  hero  Dietrich  cried, 
'  I'll  help  thee  in  the  conflict. 

And  battle  by  thy  side.' 

The  Hero  braves  the  monster, 
And  hurls  his  spear  with  speed, 

But  'gainst  that  scaly  armor 
'Tis  broken  like  a  reed. 

Again  he  braves  the  monster. 
And  wields  his  sword  in  ire, 

But  it  melts  before  his  breathing, 
Like  lead  before  the  fire. 

Again  the  Lion  sallies 

In  fury  to  the  strife  ; 
Again  Wolfdietrich  rallies, 

And  seeks  the  Dragon's  life. 

They  wrestle  and  they  struggle. 
Yet  seem  to  strive  in  vain. 

For  neither  yields  the  contest. 

Though  their  blood  has  dyed  the  plain. 

The  Dragon  with  his  talons 
Has  seized  the  Hero's  shield  ; 

The  Lion  springs  upon  him, 
The  Dragon  seems  to  yield. 
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And  now  the  Dragon  seizes 

The  Lion  in  his  tail, 
Against  its  deadly  pressure 

Nor  strength  nor  skill  prevail. 

And  weaker  yet,  and  weaker, 

The  brave  Wolfdietrich  grows, 
Till  the  Dragon  breath'd  but  o'er  him, 

And  no  more  the  Hero  rose. 

The  monster  bore  the  Lion 

Wrapt  in  his  scaly  fold. 
And  in  his  jaws  of  fury 

He  bore  the  Knight  so  bold. 

But  ah  !  his  limbs  were  weary, 

And  as  he  reach 'd  his  nest 
He  fell  for  very  weakness, 

And  sank  at  once  to  rest. 

Then  creeping  to  the  Lion 

Came  first  the  Dragon's  brood, 
They  broke  his  bones  asunder, 

And  then  they  suck'd  his  blood. 

They  swallow  first  the  Lion, 

And,  finishing  their  meal, 
They  next  attack  the  Hero,    ^ 

And  lick  his  coat  of  mail  ; 

But  though  they  lick  him-  over. 

And  moisten  leg  and  arm. 
They  cannot  pierce  his  armor,  — 

The  Knight  lies  free  from  harm. 
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And  wearied  tlius  and  anger 'd, 
They  seize  him  in  their  sport, 

And  throw  him  to  each  other, 
With  many  a  wound  and  hurt. 

They  throw  him  each  to  other, 
Amid  their  cruel  play, 

Till  sleep  had  seized  each  brother, 
And  all  in  slumber  lay. 

So  long  the  stars  above  him 
Their,  nightly  watchmg  kept ; 

So  long  'mid  his  tormentors. 
The  patient  Hero  slept. 

But  when  the  sun,  arising, 
Shot  forth  his  earliest  beam. 

The  Hero  then  awoke  him. 
As  from  some  fearful  dream. 

He  rose  at  once  on  waking. 

And  sought  his  sword  and  spear, 

But  Dragons  dire  and  corses 
Alone  were  lying  near. 

But  searching  all  around  him. 
What  charm  might  aid  afibrd, 

He^w  not  far  before  him 
A  light  and  gleaming  sword. 

The  sword  was  once  Lord  Otnit's, 
He  had  borne  it  to  the  strife  ; 

That  sword  alone  is  fated 
To  take  the  Dragon's  life. 
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He  waved  it  Mgh,  and  swung  it 

So  bravely  and  so  true, 
That  ere  the  monster  waken 'd 

His  head  from  shoulders  flew. 

He  then  assail 'd  the  young  ones, 

He  first  cut  off  their  head, 
And  next  their  tongue  of  venom, 

And  then  exulting  said  : 

*  Now  I  return  in  triumph. 

And  ask  the  Lady's  hand, 

For  Otnit  sleeps  with  honor  — 

And  free  is  all  the  land.' 

When  the  song  was  ended  it  was  near  midnight ; 
the  aged  man  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  and  the 
others  followed  his  example.  Siegfried  alone  re- 
mained beside  the  fire ;  he  sat  silent  and  motionless, 
watching  fixedly,  like  a  man  lurking  in  ambush  for 
his  foe  ;  on  a  sudden  he  snatched  up  a  firebrand, 
waved  it  on  high,  and  struck  at  the  flames  violently, 
as  if  he  would  slay  a  Dragon,  whilst  the  sparks  flew 
about  far  and  wide  in  the  ancient  hall. 

The  youth  thus  sat  awhile,  in  deep  thought,  when 
his  eye  fell  on  the  wall  where  the  deeds  of  his  an- 
cestors, the  Kings  and  Heroes  of  old,  were  to  be 
seen  skilfully  worked  in  tapestry  by  noble  dames, 
how  they  fought  with  Giants  and  Dragons.  Above 
the  pictures  hung  their  victorious  swords,  and  the 
weapons  with  which  they  had  conquered,  and  the 
tongues  and  teeth  of  the  monsters  they  had  slain. 
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Siegfried,  however,  felt  as  if  he  dared  not  venture 
to  look  up  at  the  ancient  and  venerable  Heroes,  as 
he  sat  so  idly  there  at  home,  and  performed  no  deed 
worthy  of  remembrance.  And  as  he  raised  his  eyes, 
it  afpeared  as  if  the  faded  pictures  became  re- 
animated, and  were  looking  down  upon  him  with 
reproach  and  scorn,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
saying,  '  Ay,  sit  there  like  a  girl  by  the  fire,  Sieg- 
fried, and  warm  thee,  all  the  days  of  thy  life  !  that 
is  thy  place,  but  not  abroad  in  the  field,  v^^here  brave 
men  wield  the  s\vord.' 

Then  the  youth  grew  angry  ;  his  eye  shone  bright 
and  clear,  he  started  up,  seized  the  firebrand, 
and  was  about  to  hurl  it  against  the  figures  that 
seemed  to  mock  at  him.  But  letting  fall  his  arm, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Had  ye  been  living  men  and  spoken 
to  me  thus  scornfully,  it  would  have  availed  you 
little,  old  gray-beards,  that  ye  were  my  ancestors  ;  1 
would  have  shown  you  that  I  can  fight  like  a  man. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  be  quarrelling  with  old  pic- 
tures on  a  wall !  I  will  go  forth  into  the  world  this 
very  hour,  and  try  the  fate  of  battle,  and  win  glory 
like  my  fathers,  those  Kings  and  Heroes.' 

He  went  and  took  his  best  sword,  and  girded  it 
on  his  side.  A  large  ancient  shield  which  hung 
over  the  pictures  he  fastened  about  his  neck,  flung 
over  his  shoulders  a  rich  c^oss-bow  and  a  horn  — 
the  one  that  Wolfdietrich  had  borne  of  old,  —  and 
then  threw  over  him  the  skin  of  a*  bear  which  he 
had  himself  overcome  with  his  single  arm,  without 
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sword  or  weapon.  Thus  armed,  he  entered  the 
apartment  where  his  father  and  mother  slept,  and 
stood  before  their  couch.  They  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing  so  early,  and  if  he  wished  to  go  forth  to 
the  chase.  '  Ay,  truly,  I  do  wish  to  go  to  the  chase  ; 
but  the  game  I  seek  is  the  fame  of  a  Hero  and  the 
glory  of  the  fight,  and  therefore  I  come  to  ask 
your  leave  and  blessing.  For  1  can  bear  no  longer 
to  sit  here  idle,  day  after  day,  like  a  sick  falcon,  that 
with  broken  wing  dares  not  venture  from  its  nest ; 
and  I  long  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  my  race,  as  thou,  father,  and  our  forefathers, 
the  Heroes  and  Kings  from  time  immemorial,  have 
done  in  the  days  of  your  youth.' 

His  father  listened  with  joy  to  the  words  of  the 
brave  youth,  yet  not  at  all  unmix-ed  with  a  saddened 
feeling  ;  but  the  mother  fell  to  weeping  bitterly  for 
her  loved  son,  at  the  thought  of  the  perils  that  his 
courage  urged  him  to  seek.  '  Nay,  thou  art  yet  too 
young,'  said  his  father  ;  '  stay  here  awhile  with  us, 
until  thou  art  stronger ;  then  I  will  find  companions 
to  go  with  thee  on  thy  heroic  course.' 

'  No,  that  may  not  be,'  answered  Siegfried  ;  '  it 
would  be  death  to  me  to  tarry  longer  here.  Wher- 
ever I  look  all  seem  to  mock  my  idle  repose  —  night 
and  day  I  have  no  rest,  and  a  secret  impulse  drives 
me  from  my  home.  The  thought  is  forever  present 
to  my  mind,  that  when  the  minstrels  of  future  times 
shall  sing  of  my  ancestors  and  of  thee,  and  extol 
your  deeds,  they  will  think  of  me  too,  and  scornfully 
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exclaim,  "  King  Siegmund  had  indeed  a  son,  strong 
and  tall  as  his  father,  but  his  name  is  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  for  he  accomplished  no  deeds  that 
might  have  adorned  iti  He  thought  only  of  chasing 
the  stags  and  timid  deer  in  the  forest,  but  he  never 
ventured  into  the  field  of  manly  fight."  This  is  my 
constant  thought,  and  it  cuts  me  to  the  soul  more 
than  could  the  keenest  edge  of  an  enemy's  sword. 
Eather  than  waste  my  life  thus  ingloriously,  and  die 
like  a  young  oak  which  cannot  stretch  itself  out  in 
the  open  air,  let  me  go  forth  !  perchance  I  niay 
return  a  joyous  victor,  or  find  at  least  a  glorious 
deatb.' 

When  Siegfried's  sire  perceived  his  firm  resolu- 
tion, he  no  longer  withheld  his  consent,  but  gave 
him  his  hand  in  testimony  of  his  approbation,  say- 
ing, '  Go  then,  my  son,  and  show  thyself  worthy  of 
thy  fathers,  the  Hero  kings  ;  be  prudent  in  counsel 
and  quick  in  action  ;  strong  be  thy  arm  and  gentle 
thy  mind,  like  the  'good  sword  which  is  sharrp  and 
bending.  Guard  thyself  against  arrogance  in  pros- 
perity, for  that  is  the  father  of  ruin  ;  and  be  ashamed 
of  cowardice  in  ill-fortune,  for  such  is  the  mother  of 
dishonor  and  destruction.  Avoid  the  discourse  and 
friendship  of  the  artful  and  unworthy,  for  even  the 
smell  of  poisonous  flowers  is  deadly.  Trust  not,  my 
son,  the  false  smile  of  the  wicked,  for  it  is  like  the 
green  bog  in  the  sunshine.  Maintain  thyself  honorably 
in  combat,  be  true  to  thy  word,  firm  in  friendship,  and 
spotless  in  life  ;  for  life  soon  passes  away,  and  when 
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death  meets  thee,  and  robs  thee  of  sword  and  shield, 
helmet  and  spear,  "thy  deeds  will  follow  after  thee, 
alid  for  them  thou  wilt  receive  honor  and  shame, 
reward  or  punishment  from  thy  Almighty  Father,  and 
may  He  accompany  thee  on  thy  way !  ' 

Siegfried  kissed  his  father's  hand  gratefully  and 
with  reverence  for  his  wholesome  instruction  and  ad- 
vice, and  promised  to  bear  faithfully  in  his  mind  and 
heart  all  that  he  had  said,  as  his  best  treasure.  His 
parents  then  embraced  and  kissed  him  once  more, 
and  with  hurried  steps  he  left  their  presence  and 
hastened  out  of  the  hall  to  the  green  wood,  over 
which  the  morning  sun  was  rising  in  soft  beaming 
splendor. 


FOURTH    ADVENTURE. 


How  Siegfried  the  Swift  went  through  the  Wilderness, 
and  what  he  encountered  there. 


Siegfried  left  his  father's  castle  alone  ;  his  com- 
panions were  all  still  asleep,  and  his  two  faithful 
dogs  only  followed  his  steps.  He  took  his  way  up 
the  Rhine,  towards  the  south,  over  green  fields, 
through  dark  forests,  and  across  gloomy  glens.  The 
hounds  bounded  on  before  him,  chasing  the  beasts  of 
6* 
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prey,  and  rousing  them  before  his  spear.  Many  a 
poisonous  serpent  and  many  a  wild  bird  of  prey  the 
Hero  slew  with  his  arrow  and  transfixed  to  the  rocks, 
to  mack  the  path  that  he  had  followed.  One  while 
he  would  rush  forth  like  the  hurricane  that  roars  over 
the  wooded  heights  ;  then  again  he  woujd  stand  stifl, 
and  sound  his  horn  to  the  barking  dogs,  or  he  sang 
some  old  heroic  song  or  cheerful  hunting-tune,  till 
the  rocks  re-echoed  with  the  sound.  The  clear 
water  of  the  forest  stream  was  his  drink,  the  beasts 
he  slew  and  the  wild  fruits  were  his  food.  At  night 
he  slept  on  his  shield  beneath  the  old  oak  trees,  with 
his  naked  sword  by  his  side  :  at  his  feet  lay  his  faith- 
ful dogs,  who  roused  him  whenever  a  beast  of  prey 
approached,  and  he  rose  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to 
dawn. 

Onward  he  went,  blithe  and  joyous,  but  as  yet  he 
had  met  with  no  Giant,  nor  the  signs  of  any  Dragon, 
for  which  he  longed  so  much.  This  troubled  him 
greatly,  and  he  said  to  himself :  *  My  fathers,  the 
Heroes  of  old,  have  left  me  a  sorry  chase  ;  the 
noblest  game  they  have  slain  themselves,  and  may 
fairly  mock  at  me  from  the  old  pictures  ;  I  fear,  in 
truth,  that  but  little  Hero's  work  is  left  for  me.'  So 
saying,  he  vented  his  vexation  on  the  snakes  and 
beasts  of  prey,  and  proceeded  onwards  with  increased 
haste  and  impatience,  where  the  trees  in  the  ancient 
forest  stood  the  thickest,  so  that  the  sky  was  scarcely 
to  be  seen.  Upon  the  ground,  the  roots  of  the  trees 
were  closely  pressed  together,  and  so  strangely  en- 
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twined,  that  Siegfried  was  one  moment  obliged  to 
leap  over  and  at  another  to  creep  under  them. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  hastening  on  impatiently, 
he  came  to  a  spot  where  the  trees  stood  more  apart : 
skirting  this  lay  a  smiling  mead,  adorned  with  vari- 
ed flowers  and  tall  grass,  through  which  ran  a  forest- 
stream.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  loud  noise,  as  if 
some  horseman  were  dashing  through  the  wood ;  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  were  forcibly  bent  back,  and  a 
snow-white  stag  of  unusual  size  made  its  appearance. 
The  hair  on  its  breast  hung  down  with  age,  like  a 
beard,  and  its  antlers,  divided  into  many  branches, 
were  so  far  parted  from  each  other  that  the  arms  of 
a  man  were  unable  to  stretch  from  end  to  end. 
What  most  excited  Siegfried's  astonishment  was  a 
brilliant  crown  of  gold  that  the  stag  bore  upon  his 
head,  as  he  stalked  proudly  along  like  the  king  of 
the  forest.  It  seemed  as  if  the  animal  had  wandered 
for  many  years  in  solitude,  with  the  golden  crown 
upon  his  head,  without  seeing  the  face  of  man  ;  for 
he  stood  quietly  beside  the  young  Hero,  looking  stead- 
fastly at  him,  as  if  struck  with  wonder.  Siegfried 
was  fain  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  crown  upon 
the  animal's  head,  so  he  called  to  his  dogs  to  take 
the  stag  alive.  But  no  sooner  did  he  approach  than 
the  stag  bounded  forward,  followed  by  Siegfried 
along  the  vale,  up  and  down,  through  meadows  anS 
fields,  over  streams  and  rocks  ;  and  every  time  that 
the  young  hunter  thought  to  catch  him,  the  stag 
escaped  by  a  fresh  leap.     Thus  they  continued  the 
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chase,  followed  by  the  hounds,  till  the  wearied 
animal  came  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Deep 
beneath  lay  an  unfathomable  lake.  The  stag  was 
ust  in  the  act  of  springing  over,  when  Siegfried 
caught  him  with  his  right  hand  by  the  golden  crown, 
and  planting  his  left  foot  against  his  back,  he  pulled 
the  stag  towards  him. 

He  now  perceived  that  it  was  the  same  stag  of 
which  the  story  had  oft  been  told  him,  how  his 
grandfather  had  taken  it  when  young,  and  had 
placed  the  golden  crown  with  a  silver  rim  upon  his 
head.  Siegfried  broke  off  a  point  from  the  crown, 
as  a  remembrance,  and  let  the  affrighted  animal  run 
loose.  Then  he  continued  his  course  onwards 
through  the  wilderness,  day  after  day,  like  a  lion 
in  quest  of  prey. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  he  was  in  chase  of 
a  bear  in  a  deep  and  shady  vale.  Steep  and  dark 
rose  the  rocky  heights  to  the  right  and  the  left,  while 
from  a  narrow  opening  beneath  roared  a  forest- 
stream  white  with  foam.  The  full  moon  bad  al- 
ready risen,  and  cast  here  and  there  a  bright  gleam 
over  the  dark  glen.  The  projecting  rocks,  however, 
with  their  corners  and  points  of  a  thousand  varied 
forms,  half  illumined,  half  in  shade,  looked  so 
strange,  that  Siegfried  at  first  fancied  them  no  other 
than  real  Giants  and  Dragons  and  dark  figures  of 
the  night,  of  which  the  old  minstrels  sung.  His  ear 
now  caught  in  the  far  distance,  amid  the  noise  of 
the  rushing  stream,  the  sounds  of  hollow  blows,  as 
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if  two  mighty  rocks  were  being  struck  and  severed 
from  each  other.  He  hastened  towards  the  spot, 
and  as  he  advanced  they. appeared  to  grow  gradu- 
ally louder  and  louder,  until  at  length  he  seemed  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  din.  Yet  he  fancied 
that  they  must  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the 
mountain  ;  so  he  applied  his  ear  to  the  side  of  the 
rock,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  heard  rough  voices  dis- 
coursing in  a  language  quite  unintelligible  to  him, 
and  yet  he  nowhere  saw  any  entrance.  Again  he 
advanced  a  few  yards,  when  suddenly  the  valley 
took  a  turn,  and  he  found  himself  standing  before  a 
high  wall  of  blocks  of  stone ;  rays  of  light  gleamed 
through  the  crevices,  and  black  smoke  streamed 
forth  :  the  wall  was  overgrown  with  forest-plants, 
and  below  lay  enormous  trunks  of  trees.  The 
heavy  blows  of  a  hammer  re-echoed  from  the  inte- 
rior, accompanied  by  a  hollow,  murmuring  sound  of 
music,  as  from  voices.  Even  the  rushing  noise  of 
the  neighboring  waterfall  was  overpowered  by  this 
subterranean  song,  which  resembled  the  wind  when, 
in  the  stillness  of  night,  it  howls  through  the  hollows 
of  the  rocks,  and  then  suddenly  rages  with  a  loud 
roar  over  the  ocean  waves  and  forces  them  on  high. 
When  Siegfried  had  listened  for  awhile,  he  climbed 
up  the  rocky  heights  to  see  who  dwelt  there. 

Through  a  wide  opening  he  looked  into  a  deep 
and  high  vaulted  cavern.  A  dark  red  flame  was 
burning  upon  a  forge  in  the  depths  of  the  cave, 
whilst  men  of  a  wild  aspect  lifted  with  large  pincers 
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the  glowing  iron  from  the  fire  to  an  anvil,  where 
they  struck  it  with  heavy  hammers.  Through  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  tree  the* wind  whistled  into  the  fire, 
through  that  of  another  the  water  flowed  into  a  ves- 
sel  of  rock.  The  dark  red  flame  was  strangely 
reflected  in  the  agitated  water,  clear  as  crystal,  and 
in  the  sooty  faces  of  the  smiths.  On  the  walls 
hung  heavy  swords  old  and  new,  of  various  kinds, 
and  near  them  were  richly  ornamented  shields.  In 
the  former  were  reflected  the  red  and  flickering 
flames,  in  the  latter  the  rays  of  the  silent  silver 
moon,  and  they  hung  there  and  shone  like  large 
lamps.  Meanwhile  a  shower  of  sparks  was  scat- 
tered through  the  cave,  so  that  the  black  men 
seemed  like. evil  spirits  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiery  element.  They  were  of  large  make,*but  of 
greater  breadth  than  height ;  their  faces  were  black 
as  the  wall  itself,  and  their  eyes  beamed  from  be- 
neath their  bushy  eyebrows  like  the  red  flames  of 
the  forge  ;  stifl*  and  bristly,  their  raven  black  hair 
hung  down  their  backs.  They  spoke  not  a  word  to 
each  other,  except  when  they  laid  the  iron  on  the 
fire  and  stirred  the  flames. 

Close  below  Siegfried  sat  one  of  the  men,  who 
had  an  ox  spitted  upon  an  iron  stake  before  a  fire  ; 
and  every  time  the  stake  turned  round,  he  tore  off"  a 
slice  and  threw  it  into  his  vast  mouth,  to  taste 
whether  the  meat  were  nearly  done,  and  instantly 
he  swallowed  it  like  a  ravenous  wolf.  As  soon  as  it 
was  ready,  he  took  the  ox  from  the  fire,  laid  it  on  a 
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round  iron  table,  and  cut  from  it  with  his  axe  as 
nicuiy  pieces  as  there  were  men  in  the  cavern :  he 
laid  each  piece  separate,  and  a  block  of  stone  which 
stood  near  served  as  a  sea*.  Then  he  lighted  a  fir- 
torch  and  went  to  another  part  of  the  cave,  where 
he  stuck  the  flaming  torch  into  the  wall,  and  poured 
but  the  drink  from  huge  casks  into  iron  jugs. 

Siegfried  observed  all  this,  and  said  to  himself: 
*  The  hospitality  of  these  people,  methinks,  is  small 
and  sorry  enough,  but  their  hunger  is  all  the  greater, 
for  truly  they  have  enormously  wide  jaws  ;  the  safest 
thing  for  me  will  be  to  take  my  portion  at  once,  and 
leave  them  to  settle  the  rest  among  themselves. 
Thereupon  he  stretched  forth  his  spear  towards  the 
table,  and  seized  the  piece  which  lay  nearest  him. 
Long  before  the  black  man  returned,  Siegfried  with 
his  dogs  had  devoured  the  meat. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  smith  took  a  hammer  in 
his  hand,  and  struck  three  times  upon  an  iron  shield, 
and  instantly  all  the  smiths  ran  each  to  his  block  of 
stone,  and  quickly  had  his  piece  of  meat  in  his 
mouth.  One  of  them,  however,  cried  out :  '  Hollo, 
Eckhart !  thou  old  glutton,  what  hast  thou  done 
with  my  meat  ?  '  Eckhart  looked  right  and  left, 
and  nowhere  seeing  it,  he  said  in  a  muttering  tone, 
'  If  ye  steal  the  meat  among  you  while  I  get  ready 
the  drink,  ye  may  look  youi-selves  where  it  is  gone.' 

'  Thou  knowest  full  well  where  it  is  gone,'  said 
the  hungry  smith  ;  '  nor  is  this  the  first  time  thou 
hast  taken  the  meat  and  given  us  the  bones ;  and 
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if  thou  canst  not  say  where  it  is,  I'll  hammer  that 
skull  of  thine  until  thou  shalt  recollect!'  So  sa}*- 
ing,  he  sprang  upon  Eckhart,  but  another  held  him 
back,  and  a  violent  quarrel  arose  among  the  smiths. 
Some  cried  out  that  Eckhart  had  stolen*  the  meat, 
others  said  that  some  one  else  must  have  slipped 
away  from  the  anvil  and  taken  it ;  while  Eckhart 
swore  hard  and  fast  that  he  had  not  touched  it. 
They  grew  more  and  more  furious,  and  were  about 
to  come  to  blows  with  their  hammers,  when  Sieg- 
fried suddenly  appeared  above  the  cave,  and  called 
on  them  to  desist.  The  noise,  however,  was  so 
great,  that  they  heeded  his  presence  no  more  than 
they  did  that  of  the  moon,  which  was  silently  beam- 
ing on  them. 

Then  Siegfried,  the  young  Hero,  put  his  horn  to 
his  lips  and  blew  with  all  his  might'  so  loud  a  blast 
that  the  whole- cavern  resounded  and  the  shields 
were  shaken  on  the  walls.  All  were  silent,  as  if 
struck  by  lightning  ;  but  Siegfried  said  to  them, 
'  Listen,  ye  rude  and  savage  fellows,  I  tell  you  that 
ye  are  fools  and  madmen  to  wrangle  thus  with  each 
other,  for  'tis  I  that  have  eaten  the  meat ;  and  I 
now  pray  you^o  welcome  and  entertain  me  becom- 
ingly as  your  guest.' 

At  these  bold  words  the  smiths  stood  even  more 
aghast  than  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  ;  but  they  soon 
gave  way  to  their  rage  at  his  presumption,  and 
every  one  seized  and  hurled  at  Siegfried  whatever 
came  to  hand.     But  quickly  snatching  a  heavy  mass 
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of  stone  from  the  rocky  wall,  he  cast  it  with  such 
force  upon  the  iron  table  that  the  table  broke  in 
two,  and  he  cried, '  Let  none  raise  a  hand  more,  or 
ye  are  all  doomed  to  death,  unless  your  skulls  are 
harder  than  your  iron.'  Then  their  leader  com- 
manded them  to  desist  from  the  strife,  fearing  in- 
deed that  there  might  be  some  mighty  Giant  above 
their  cave,  who  in  his  wrath  would  forthwith  bury 
them  within  its  walls  ;  and  he  ordered  one  of  the 
smiths  to  admit  the  stranger. 

The  smith  took  a  hammer,  pushed  away  the  rock 
from  the  entrance,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  beheld 
Siegfried, '  Truly  I  thought  to  see  a  Giant,  and  I  find  a 
Dwarf.  Art  thou  the  frog  that  has  croaked  so  loud  .? 
What  is  thy  name  and  calling,  and  whence  comest 
thou .? '  Siegfried  answered  him  proudly, '  Thou  hast 
asked  me  three  questions,  but  hast  forgotten  the  fourth 
—  whether  it  pleases  me  to  answer  thee  one  of  them  ? 
If,  however,  a  better  one  than  thou  inquire,  tell  him 
that  my  calling  is  to  carry  a  sharp  sword,  to  silence 
insolent  fellows,  of  whom  thou  seemest  to  be  one  : 
a  name  I  have  not  yet  gotten,  but  I  am  come  to  win 
one  ;  and  if  thou  wouldst  know  the  road  to  my  sire's 
castle,  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  that  I  have 
hung  upon  the  trees  and  fixed  to  the  rocks  in  my 
way  hither  will  show  it  thee.' 

*  Ha !    dost  thou  blow   again  so    stoutly  on   thy 

horn  ? '  answered  the   smith ;  '  I  fain  would  try  if 

thy  sword  is  really  better  than  my  hammer.'     So 

saying,  he  swung  his  hammer  round,  and  aimed  a 
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deadly  blow  at  Siegfried's  head  ;  but  the  young 
Hero  met  it  with  his  trusty  sword,  whose  edge  cleft 
the  handle  in  twain,  so  that  the  iron  mass  fell  to  the 
earth.  The  smith  now  hurried  into  the  cavern, 
•followed  by  Siegfried  and  his  dogs.  But  here  Sieg- 
fried was  attacked  by  the  furious  Eckhart,  who 
rushed  upon  the  undaunted  Hero,  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  his  cheek  with  the  massy  tongs  ;  ere  the  blow 
reached  him,  however,  Siegfried  seized  him  with  his 
left  hand  by  his  bristly  hair,  and  threw  him  on  the 
ground.  All  the  smiths  now  fell  upon  the  intrepid 
youth,  to  rescue  their  companion  Eckhart ;  but 
Siegfried  held  him  firmly  by  the  hair,  and  ran  with 
him  round  the  cavern,  followed  by  the  smiths.  But 
his  sword,  which  he  wielded  with  his  right  hand, 
kept  them  off,  whilst  his  trusty  dogs  sprang  barking 
at  their  throats,  and  dragged  them  down.  The 
whole  mountain  trembled  with  the  sounds  of  fury, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  savage  host  within  the  cavern 
were  engaged  in  some  wild  marriage-dance  :  at  length 
the  leader  of  the  smiths  commanded  peace,  and  then 
turning  angrily  to  Siegfried  exclaimed  :  '  Hear  me, 
thou  art  in  truth  a  most  ill-mannered  guest :  first 
thou  slealest  our  meal,  and  then  drawest  thy 
sword  upon  one  of  our  comrades.'  Siegfried  an- 
swered him  proudly,  '  Truly  it  does  thee  little  honor 
to  make  such  war  upon  a  guest  about  the  bone  of 
an  ox  ;  for  in  faith  I  give  thee  leave  to  throw  me 
into  yonder  fire  and  burn  me  to  ashes,  if  by  to- 
morrow's dawn  I  bring  thee  not  in  its  stead  an  entire 
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eurochs.  And  if  thou  wilt  teach  me  the  art  of 
forging  weapons,  I  v/ill  serve  thee  truly,  and  thy 
spit  shall  never  want  supplies  from  the  forest. 

This  offer  seemed  to  please  the  Master  better, 
and  he  bade  Siegfried  welcome ;  then  they  all  sat 
down  together,  and  were  soon  as  good  friends  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 


FIFTH   ADVENTURE. 

Mimer  relates  the  Adventures   of   Wielandj  the  best  of 
all  Smiths  and  Armorers, 

Siegfried  took  his  seat  boldly  among  the  smiths, 
and  had  an  answer  for  every  question,  as  if  he  had 
grown  up  among  them  in  the  srhoky  cavern.  Mi- 
mer imagined  he  had  gained  in  Siegfried  a  good 
workman,  and  told  him  that  if  he  served  him  well 
he  would  make  him  as  clever  a  smith  as  Wieland, 
the  best  of  all  armorers.  Then  Siegfried  asked  him 
who  this  Wieland  was,  and  what  he  had  produced. 
But  Mimer  replied  in  surprise,  '  Thou  seemest  to  me 
not  to  have  long  crawled  out  of  thy  nest,  if  thou  know- 
est  not  of  Wieland,  of  whom  every  one  has  heard. 
But  that  is  a  long  and  wondrous  history,  and  we 
have  no  time  for  it  to-day ;  for  Wieland  forged  so 
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many  skilful  things,  that  one  can  scarcely  even  tell 
of  them. 

Siegfried  begged  him  again  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  promised  to  bring  him  the  fattest  urochs 
of  the  forests  far  around.  '  Well,  then,'  said 
Mimer,  '  I  will  tell  thee  of  Wieland  ;  but  remem- 
ber, if  thou  keepest  not  thy  word,  I'll  fix  thee  with 
my  own  hands  to  the  highest  rock,  where  thou 
shalt  remain  until  the  eagles  and  vultures  bear  thee 
away  piecemeal.'  Siegfried  laughed  at  this  threat, 
and  Mimer  began  as  follows : 

'  Wieland,  the  most  famous  of  all  armorers,  came 
from  Zealand  ;  his  father  was  named  Wade,  and  he 
was  of  the  race  of  the  Giants.  He  was  once  told 
that  two  Dwarfs  lived  in  a  hollow  mountain,  who 
understood  everything  that  heart  could  desire  to 
know,  and  were  able  to  work  in  iron  and  silver  and 
gold  better  than  any  one  else.  So  Wade,  the  old 
Giant,  took  his  son  Wieland  and  went  with  him  to 
seek  the  little  Dwarfs  in  the  mountain.  On  their 
way  they  came  to  a  river,  but  neither  boat  nor  fer- 
ryman was  to  be  seen ;  so  after  waiting  a  long  time, 
the  old  Giant's  patience  became  exhausted,  and  he 
placed  young  Wieland  on  his  shoulder,  and  carried 
him  across  the  river.  The  river  was  five  fathoms 
deep,  and  yet  the  water  scarcely  reached  the  hem 
of  his  girdle. 

'  Thus  they  came  safely  to  the  skilful  Dwarfs, 
and  the  old  man  gave  them  his  son  to  instruct,  and 
agreed   to  give  them  a   mark   of  gold  for  twelve 
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months.  At  parting  he  charged  his  son  to  be  atten- 
tive and  industrious,  and  then  returned  home.  After 
the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  he  came  again,  and 
Wieland  had  served  the  Dwarfs  so  truly,  and  had 
become  so  clever,  that  they  would  not  part  with 
him.  They  begged  the  Giant  to  leave  the  boy 
twelve  months  longer,  and  they  would  return  him 
his  mark  of  gold,  and  teach  Wieland  twice  as  many 
arts.  The  old  father  thought  this  a  good  offer,  and 
accepted  it ;  but  afterwards  the  Dwarfe  repented 
having  bought  his  services  so  dear,  and  they  required 
that  if  the  Giant  returned  not  on  the  appointed  day, 
they  should  be  free  to  cut  off  his  son's  head.  The 
Giant  agreed  to  this  also ;  but  at  parting  he  called 
to  his  son  to  accompany  him  part  of  the  way.  On 
emerging  from  the  mine,  they  proceeded  a  short 
distance,  when  the  father  stopped,  and  plunging  his 
sword  into  a  bog,  covered  with  brushwood,  said, 
"  If  I  return  not  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the 
Dwarfs  seek  thy  life,  take  this  sword  and  defend 
thyself  like  a  man ;  for  that  were  better  than  that 
thou  shouldst  be  miserably  murdered  by  two  such 
diminutive  wretches.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  I  shall  return  before  the  appointed  day." 
The  father  and  son  parted,  and  saw  one  another  no 
more. 

'  Wieland  learned  all  the  other  arts  of  the  Dwarfs  ; 
they  were,  however,  much  displeased  at  this,   but 
consoled   themselves  Vv'ith  reflecting  that  this  skill 
7* 
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would  be  of  no  great  use  to  him,  since  his  head  was 
in  their  power. 

'  When  the  twelve  months  were  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  old  Giant  was  anxious  to  go  to  his  son 
rather  too  soon  than  too  late,  for  the  way  was  long, 
and  he  feared  to  miss  the  appointed  time.  He 
therefore  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  travelled  day 
and  night  until  he  came  to  the  hollow  mountain  ; 
and  this  was  three  days  earlier  than  the  time  agreed 
upon.  But  he  found  the  mountain  closed  ;  so,  feel- 
ing extremely  tired,  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest 
until  it  was  opened,  and  immediately  sank  into  a 
deep  slumber.  As  he  lay  upon  the  hard  rock,  snor- 
ing so  loud  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  shook,  the 
sky  grew  dark,  a  thick  cloud  burst,  an  earthquake 
shattered  the  mountain,  and  a  cliff  became  loosened 
and  fell,  drowning  the  sleeper  in  the  gushing  waters, 
and  burying  him  amidst  the  falling  rocks  and  trees. 
Wade,  the  old  Giant,  never  woke  again :  some, 
however,  say  he  is  not  yet  dead,  and  that  at  times 
you  may  hear  him  breathe  plainly,  and  that  the 
whole  remaining  portion  of  the  mountain  trembles 
when  he  turns  himself  round. 

'  The  Dwarfs  opened  the  mountain  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  and  Wieland  went  up  to  seek  his  father. 
He  could  nowhere  find  him,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  cliff  and  perceived  the  fall,  he  guessed  what  had 
happened.  He  instantly  took  the  sword  from  out 
of  the  bog,  returned  into  the  mine,  and  slew  the 
two  Dwarfs.     Then  he  collected    together   all    his 
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tools,  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  he  could  find,  and 
placing  them  on  a  horse,  journeyed  northwards 
to  Denmark. 

'  After  three  days  he  came  to  the  Weser,  and  for 
a  long  time  knew  not  how  he  should  get  over  the 
deep  stream.  At  length  he  felled  a  lofty  tree,  hol- 
lowed it  out,  and  placed  on  the  top  his  tools,  togeth- 
er with  the  gold  and  silver  ;  beneath  these  he  laid 
his  provisions,  and  then  made  himself  windows  of 
the  skins  o£  beasts  and  bark  of  trees,  which  were 
so  thick  that  no  water  could  penetrate  them.  Then 
he  slipt  himself  in  between,  and  moved  about  until 
the  tree  rolled  down  the  smooth  bank  into  the 
stream. 

'  For  eighteen  days  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree  he 
continued  his  course  down  the  stream  before  he 
reached  the  land,  which  happened  just  when  King 
Nidung's  people  were  rowing  about  on  the  sea  with 
nets,  to  catch  fish  for  their  royal  master's  table. 
When  the  fishermen  drew  in  their  nets,  these  were 
so  heavy  that  they  fancied  they  had  caught  some 
monstrous  fish.  But  when  they  saw  the  tree,  cut 
out  so  skilfully,  they  ran  in  haste  to  the  King  to  in- 
form him  of  the  circumstance. 

'  The  King  came  himself,  and  ordered  the  tree  to 
be  cut  asunder,  to  see  what  was  inside.  So  they 
forthwith  set  to  work  with  their  axes.  Wieland, 
however,  who  was  listening  inside  the  tree,  was  not 
a  little  afraid  lest  they  might  hit  him.  a  fatal  blow  ; 
so  he  called  on  them  to   desist,  saying   there  was  a 
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man  inside.  When  the  people  heard  the  tree  speak 
with  a  human  voice,  they  thought  the  evil  spirit  him- 
self was  lodging  in  the  wood,  and  ran  away  as  fast 
as  their  legs  would  carry  them. 

'  Wieland  now  opened  the  tree  himself,  went  to 
the  King  and  requesting  protection  for  his  life, 
offered  him  his  services.  The  King  saw  quickly 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  a  man  to  command  at- 
tention, and  not  a  poor  wretch  or  wandering  beggar  : 
he  therefore  granted  his  request,  although  the  way 
in  which  he  had  been  taken  like  a  fish  in  a  net  ap- 
peared to  him  strange  and  wondrous.  Wieland 
hastened  back  to  his  tree,  and-  buried  it,  together 
with  all  his  tools  and  property  contained  therein  ; 
but  one  of  the  king's  men,  named  Reigin,  saw  him 
by  chance  while  thus  engaged. 

'  Then  Wieland  served  the  King  faithfully  and 
well  for  a  year  ;  his  duty  was  to  have  under  his  care 
and  inspection  the  three  knives  which  lay  on  the 
table  before  the  king.  He  went  one  day  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  while  he  was  washing  these  three  knives, 
the  best  of  them  fell  from  his  hand  into  the  sea  and 
was  lost.  He  was  much  troubled  at  this,  since  he 
could  not  discharge  even  so  simple  an  office.  Then 
he  went  in  haste  to  Amilias,  the  King's  smith,  but 
found  him  not,  for  he  was  gone  to  luncheon  with 
his  companions,  and  the  smithy  was  empty.  So 
Wieland  went  to  the  forge  himself,  and  unseen  by 
any  human  being,  he  made  a  knife  similar  to  the 
one    he    had    lost ;  whereupon    he  went   and    stood 
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before  the  King's  table,  and  appeared  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

'  Presently  the  King  took  up  the  new  knife,  and 
was  about  to  cut  with  it  a  loaf  of  bread  which  lay- 
before  him  on  the  table,  when  the  knife  went  com- 
pletely through  the  loaf  and  cut  a  piece  out  of  the 
table  on  which  the  loaf  lay.  The  King,  in  aston- 
ishment, inquired  who  had  made  that  knife.  Wie- 
land  replied,  "  Who  else  but  Amilias,  your  smith, 
who  has  made  all  your  knives,  and  everything  else 
thitt  you  have  caused  •  to  be  forged  ?  "  Amilias 
confirmed  what  he  said.  But  the  King  answered, 
"  Amilias  cannot  make  so  good  a  blade  ; "  and  he 
threatened  Wieland  with  his  wrath  if  he  did  not  tell 
him  the  truth.  Then  he  confessed  to  the  King  all 
that  had  happened,  and  the  King  said  he  knew  full 
well  that  Amilias  could  not  produce  such  workman- 
ship. This  seemed  to  Amilias  to  convey  a  great 
reproach  and  insult,  and  he  rose  up  in  anger  and 
declared  that  he  would  challenge  the  stranger  to 
forge  with  him  ;  and  all  should  then  see  which  of 
the  two  was  the  better  skilled  in  the  art.  Then  the 
King  commanded  it  to  be  so,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Amilias  should  make  a  helmet,  with  a  breastplate 
and  leggings  of  mail,  and  that  Wieland  should  rhake 
a  sword,  and  whosoever's  work  was  best  should 
have  power  to  cut  off  the  other's  head.  For  the 
performance  of  the  task  each  was  to  be  allowed  the 
space  of  a  twelvemonth.  Two  of  the  chief  serving- 
men  of  the  King  stood  up  and  bound  themselves  as 
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sureties  for  Amilias,  whose  skill  was  so  well  known 
that  it  was  thought  impossible  he  should  fail ;  whilst 
no  one  would  venture  to  stand  surety  for  the  stran- 
ger, Wieland,  until  at  length  the  King  himself 
pledged  his  word  for  him. 

'  That  very  day  Amilias  proceeded  to  his  smithy 
with  all  his  workmen,  and  began  to  labor  at  his 
work,  and  continued  thus  from  day  to  day  until  the 
twelve  months  were  ended.  Wieland,  on  the  other 
hand,  waited  every  day  at  the  King's  table,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  affair. 
Thus  passed  an  entire  half  year,  when  the  King  one 
day  asked  him  how  he  thought  to  gain  his  wager. 
Wieland  replied,  that  if  the  King  were  pleased  to 
command,  he  was  ready  to  begin  at  once  ;  and  he 
forthwith  went  to  the  spot  where  he  had  buried  his 
tree.  But  this  was  broken  up,  and  all  his  tools,  to- 
gether with  the  gold  and  silver,  taken  out. 

'  As  he  stood  in  trouble  and  perplexity,  looking 
into  the  water,  he  remembered  the  man  who  had 
observed  him  whilst  engaged  in  burying  the  tree  ; 
but  he  knew  not  his  name.  So  he  went  straight  to 
the  King,  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  added  that 
he  was  sure  he  should  recollect  the  man  if  he  were 
to  see  him  again.  Thereupon  the  King  said  he 
would  see  to  this  ;  so  he  summoned  an  assemblage 
of  his  people,  and  collected  together  all  the  men  in 
his  kingdom ;  but  none  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
royal  summons.  Then  Wieland  stood  at  the  en- 
trance, and  watched  each  as  he  arrived. 
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'  When  the  King  had  dismissed  the  Assembly, 
Wieland  went  to  him  and  said,  that  among  those 
present  he  had  neither  seen  the  man  himself  nor 
any  one  like  him.  Whereat  King  Nidung  waxed 
exceeding  wrath,  and  said,  that  Wieland  was  not  so 
clever  as  he  had  taken  him  to  be,  but  he  found  that 
he  was  a  daring  and  presumptuous  fool ;  and  he 
had  been  himself  a  fool  for  undertaking  to  an- 
swer for  him,  and  for  having  summoned  the  meet- 
ing, as  the  man  in  quest  must  surely  have  been 
there.  So  Wieland  not  only  lost  all  his  tools  and 
wealth,  but  had  also  brought  upon  himself  the 
King's  displeasure,  which  troubled  him  still  more. 

'In  this  strait  he  went  secretly  and  forged  the 
image  of  a  man.  He  put  hair  upon  its  head,  painted 
it,  and  dressed  it  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  man  that 
stood  there  :  for  the  Dwarfs  had  also  taught  him 
this  art.  As  soon  as  the  figure  was  completed,  he 
placed  it  one  evening  in  a  spot  which  the  King 
would  have  to  pass  in  going  from  the  hall  to  his 
chamber.  When  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest,  and  the 
King  came  to  this  spot,  followed  by  his  attendants, 
he  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  "  Welcome,  Reigin  ! 
wherefore  do  you  stand  so  lonely  there  outside  ? 
how  fares  it  with  your  embassy  to  Sweden  ?  "  The 
man,  however,  was  silent,  —  he  answered  not  a 
word.  The  King  was  about  to  question  him  again, 
when  Wieland,  who  bare  the  torch,  said,  "  Truly, 
sire,  this  man  is  bold  and  haughty,  he  will  never 
answer  you,  for  I  made  him,  and  he  it  is  who  stole 
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my  tools."  Then  the  King  laughed  at  the  image, 
and  said,  "  Nay,  in  truth,  he  could  not  have  come  to 
th^  meeting."  And  when  Reigin  soon  afterwards 
returned  from  his  embassy,  he  restored  at  once  to 
Wieland,  by  the  King's  command,  everything  he 
had  taken,  saying  that  he  had  only  done  it  in  jest. 

'  Wieland,  meanwhile,  continued  to  stand  each 
day  at  table  behind  the  King,  and  served  him,  and 
did  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  think  of,  and  thus 
passed  other  four  months.  Then  the  King  warned 
him  again,  till  he  went  to  his  smithy  and  began  his 
work.  Three  times  he  made  a  sword,  and  every 
time  he  brought  it  to  the  King,  it  seemed  to  him  the 
best  sword  he  had  ever  seen.  But  Wieland  every 
time  replied,  that  it  was  not  yet  good  enough  ;  and 
then  he  went  again  to  his  forge  and  filed  it  down,  and 
made  a  new  one  of  it,  much  better  than  the  former. 
When  he  came  to  the  King  the  third  time,  the  sword 
gleamed  as  brightly  as  a  diamond ;  it  was  set  with 
gold,  and  had  a  beautiful  handle.  Then  he  went  with 
the  king  to  the  river,  threw  in  a  flock  of  wool,  which 
was  three  feet  thick,  and  held  the  sword  in  the 
water  still  and  steadily  against  the  stream  ;  and  when 
the  wool  reached  the  sword,  its  edge  cut  it  as  easily 
as  it  did  the  water  itself.  On  seeing  this,  King 
Nidung  said  with  delight,  that  in  future  he  would 
have  no  other  sword  than  this  in  battle,  for  never  a 
better  could  be  found  on  earth.  Whereupon  Wie- 
land replied  that  he  had  rather  the  King  should  have 
it  than  any  one  else,  but  he  must  first  make  the  sheath 
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and  belt.  So  the  King  consented,  and  Wieland 
went  to  the  smithy,  and  made  a  sword  so  like  the 
other  that  no  one  could  distinguish  them.  The 
good  one  he  hid  under  the  bellows  of  his  forge, 
saying,  "  Lay  there,  my  good  sword,  Mimmung ! 
who  knows  whether  I  may  not  want  thee  ere  long  ?  " 

'  From  this  time  forward  he  stood  day  by  day 
before  the  King's  table,  until  at  length  the  appointed 
day  arrived.  Amilias  took  his  helmet  and  suit-of- 
mail  early  in  the  morning,  put  them  on,  and  parad- 
ed with  them  up  and  down  through  the  streets  and 
market,  before  the  astonished  people.  The  armor 
was  so  strong  and  beautifully  wrought,  that  all  who 
saw  it  said  they  had  never  beheld  the  like.  At  the 
King's  table  it  was  much  admu'ed,  and  Amilias  was 
assured  he  could  not  fail  to  win  the  wager. 

'  When  they  rose  from  table,  the  King  went  with 
his  guests  to  a  meadow,  and  Amilias  seated  himself, 
in  the  midst  of  an  eager  crowd  of  spectators,  on  a 
broad  stone  seat. 

'  Wieland  now  hastened  to  his  smithy,  took  his 
good  sword  Mimmung,  and  went  with  it  behind  the 
seat  on  which  Amilias,  the  smith  of  King  Nidung,  sat. 
Then  he  laid  the  edge  of  his  sword  on  the  stout 
helmet  of  Amilias,  and  asked  him  whether  he  felt 
anything ;  to  which  Amilias  replied  that  he  felt 
nothing  at  all,  and  bade  him  cut  with  all  his  might ; 
for,  that  truly  it  must  be  a  mighty  marvel  if  he 
could  injure  his  invulnerable  helmet.  Wieland  then 
pressed  upon  his  sword,  and  it  cut  so  forcibly  that 
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at  one  stroke  it  penetrated  through  helmet  and  head, 
armor  and  body,  down  to  his  rival's  girdle.  Where- 
upon he  asked  Amilias  again,  if  he  still  felt  nothing  ; 
and  Amilias  replied  that  he  felt  as  if  cold  water 
were  streaming  over  his  body.  "  Well,  then,"  said 
Wieland,  "  now  stand  up  and  shake  thyself,  and 
then  thou  wilt  see  how  thou  art."  Now  when 
Amilias  shook  himself,  he  fell  in  two  pieces  on 
either  side  of  his  seat,  and  never  rose  again  ;  for 
there  was  no  smith  so  clever  as  to  be  able  to  join 
the  two  parts.  After  this  proof,  the  King  desired  to 
have  the  sword  of  Wieland  ;  but  Wieland  was  cun- 
ning, and  replied  that  he  would  first  dry  it,  and 
fetch  the  sheath  from  the  smithy  ;  so  he  went  and 
brought  the  King  the  false  sword  from  the  forge, 
but  he  hid  Mimmung  again  under  the  bellows. 

'After  this  Wieland  remained  for  a  long  time 
with  the  King  :  he  made  for  him  all  sorts  of  curios- 
ities, in  gold  and  silver,  and  other  metals,  so  that 
the  fame  of  his  skill  spread  far  and  wide.  Things 
went  on  thus  until  a  foreign  army  attacked  the 
country  of  King  Nidung,  an^  the  King  took  the 
field  with  his  men  :  Wieland  also  girded  on  his  good 
sword  and  went  with  him.  And  it  happened  on  one 
occasion  in  the  battle  that  the  King  was  in  great 
peril.  No  one  came  to  his  aid,  and  at  length  he 
promised  to  give  his  daughter  to  whosoever  should 
assist  him.  Then  Wieland,  the  clever  smith,  came 
to  his  aid  and  performed  the  service  required,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  victory  over  his  enemy.     But 
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the  King,  instead  of  keeping  his  promise,  pretended 
to  know  nothing  of  it,  and  drove  his  deliverer  in 
disgrace  and  shame  like  a  dog  from  his  court. 

'  Wieland  burned  with  indignation  against  the  King 
at  this  treatment,  and  returned  after  some  time  in 
disguise  to  the  court.  He  went  into  the  kitchen  of 
the  palace,  gave  himself  out  for  a  cook,  and  assisted 
the  other  cooks  in  preparing  the  food  for  the  King's 
table.  When  the  dishes  were  placed  before  the 
King  and  his  daughter,  the  latter  took  a  knife  to 
carve  a  dish  that  stood  before  her.  The  knife, 
however,  had  this  property,  that  its  handle  gave  a 
sound  if  the  dish  was  poisoned  ;  and  this  sound  was 
now  heard.  Search  was  everywhere  made  to  dis- 
cover the  criminal,  but  all  in  vain.  Wieland  laughed 
to  himself,  seeing  that  no  one  knew  him,  and  went 
secretly  to  the  table,  took  the  knife,  and  laid  another 
exactly  like  it  in  its  place.  Then  he  prepared  a 
fresh  dish,  and  poured  over  it  such  a  magic  syrup, 
that  if  the  maiden  had  eaten  of  it,  the  effect  would 
have  been  to  make  her  think  it  impossible  to  live 
without  Wieland  for  her  husband.  The  King's 
daughter,  however,  had  conceived  some  suspicion, 
and  held  her  knife  to  the  dish,  but  it  gave  no  sound. 
As  she  was  still  in  doubt,  she  ordered  another  dish 
of  poisoned  meat  to  be  brought,  and  as  her  knife 
would  not  sound,  she  saw  plainly  that  there  was 
some  deception  practised. 

'  Thereupon  the  King  was  angry,  and  said,  "  No 
one  can  so  skilfully  have  imitated  this  knife  as  Wie- 
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land  ; "  so  he  caused  him  to  be  sought  for  among 
his  people.  At  last  they  found  him,  and  brought 
him  before  the  King,  who  as  a  punishment  ordered 
the  tendons  of  both  his  feet  to  be  cut,  so  that  he 
could  not  get  away.  From  that  time  he  sat  con- 
stantly in  his  smithy,  and  contrived  all  kinds  of 
ingenious  work  for  the  King,  but  all  the  while  med- 
itating in  his  heart  day  and  night  the  means  of  his 
revenge. 

''At  this  time  he  sent  for  his  brother  Eigil,  who 
could  shoot  with  the  bow  better  than  any  other  man, 
and  had  won  great  fame  in  this  art.  Eigil  came, 
and  on  account  of  his  skill,  was  well  received  by 
the  King.  One  day,  however,  the  King  was  desi- 
rous to  see  if  Eigil  could  really  shoot  as  well  as  he 
had  been  told  :  so  he  caused  Eigil 's  son,  a  boy  of 
three  years  old,  to  be  brought,  and  an  apple  laid 
upon  his  head,  and  then  ordered  Eigil  to  shoot  away 
the  apple.  Although  the  King  would  grant  him 
only  one  shot,  yet  he  took  three  arrows  from  his 
quiver,  and  placing  one  arrow  on  the  string,  and 
taking  his  aim,  he  shot  through  the  apple,  which  fell 
in  halves.  The  King  praised  the  shot,  but  asked 
him  why  he  had  taken  three  arrows  for  one  shot  ? 
Eigil  answered  fearlessly,  "  Sire,  I  will  not  deceive 
thee  ;  know  then,  that,  had  I  not  hit  the  apple  with 
the  one,  the  other  two  were  destined  for  thee." 
The  King  received  this  speech  well,  but  all  the  oth- 
ers thought  that  Eigil  had  spoken  very  boldly. 

'  Wieland,  meantime,  sat  in  his  smithy  hammer- 
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ing  away,  and  at  every  stroke  of  his  hammer,  he 
uttered  a  curse  against  the  King ;  until  one  .  day, 
the  two  youngest  sons  of  King  Nidung  came  to  him 
in  the  smithy  with  their  bows,  and  begged  him  to 
make  them  some  arrows.  Wieland  answered  that 
he  had  no  time  :  in  vain  they  begged  him  again  and 
again  ;  until  at  length,  he  promised  to  grant  their 
request,  if  they  would  do  him  a  little  favor  in  re- 
turn, namely,  that  when  the  snow  had  just  fallen, 
they  should  come  walking  backwards  into  his 
smithy,  and  then  he  would  show  them  a  trick.  The 
boys  promised  to  do  so,  and  scarcely  had  the  first 
snow  fallen,  when  they  came  eagerly  to  the  smithy. 
Wieland,  however,  took  them  and  plunged  a  knife 
into  their  hearts,  and  buried  them  in  a  deep  hole 
beneath  his  bellows.  They  were  missed  the  same 
morning  ;  the  King  thought  they  were  gone  into 
the  woods  to  shoot  wild  beasts,  or  to  the  sea-side 
to  fish ;  but  when  dinner-time  came,  and  they  did 
not  appear,  people  were  sent  out  to  seek  them  in 
every  direction.  They  came  to  Wieland,  and  asked 
if  the  boys  had  not  been  with  him ;  and  Wieland 
replied  that  they  had  been  with  him  indeed,  but  had 
long  since  gone  away  to  the  Konigsburg.  The 
messengers  perceived  footsteps  in  the  snow  in  the 
direction  of  home  ;  no  one  had  suspicion  of  Wie- 
land, and  it  was  supposed  that  the  boys  had  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  or  drowned  in  the  sea. 
After  a  time,  when  the  matter  was  forgotten,  Wie- 
land took  the  boys  from  the   hole,  scraped  the  flesh 
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from  their  bones,  then  took  their  skulls,  set  them  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  made  them  into  two  large 
drinking-cups  ;  then  of  their  shoulder-blades  and  hip- 
bones he  made  oil-cups  ;  the  other  bones  he  made 
into  knife-handles  and  pipes.  The  King  was  de- 
lighted with  these  treasures,  and  only  had  them 
placed  on  the  table  when  he  had  persons  of  distinc- 
tion as  his  guests. 

'  Wieland  laughed  to  himself  at  the  King's  delight, 
and  thinking  that  he  was  now  sufficiently  revenged, 
he  began  to  consider  how  he  could  return  home. 
Then  he  begged  his  brother  Eigil  to  get  him  all 
kinds  of  feathers  ;  so  Eigil  went  straightways  into 
the  woods,  and  shot  all  the  birds  he  could  find,  great 
and  small.  Wieland  made  himself  a  winged  coat 
of  the  feathers,  which  looked  exactly  like  the  skin 
stript  off  a  large  eagle.  Then  he  told  Eigil  to  put  on 
this  covering  and  try  it.  "  Fly  high  and  low  as  you 
will,"  he  said,  "  only  in  alighting  go  before  the  wind." 
Eigil  did  as  his  brother  told  him,  and  flew  aloft  in  the- 
air  like  the  swiftest  bird  ;  but  when  he  wished  to 
alight,  he  fell  headlong  with  such  violence  as  to  lose 
his  sight  and  hearing.  Wieland  asked  him  if  any- 
thing were  wanting  to  his  coat  of  feathers,  that  he 
had  thus  fallen.  "If  it  were  as  easy  to  alight  as  to 
ascend,"  replied  Eigil,  "  thou  wouldst  never  more 
have  seen  me  again,  and  I  should  now  be  in  another 
land."  Wieland  laughed  as  he  put  the  feathery 
covering  on  himself,  and  said,  "  Well  I  knew  that 
thou  wouldst  never  bring  it  me  again,  and  therefore 
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it  was  that  I  bade  thee  alight  before  the  wind  ;  for 
all  the  birds  alight  against  the  wind."  Then  he 
added  that  he  would  forthwith  fly  home  himself,  but 
he  desired  first  to  take  leave  of  the  King ;  and  if 
the  King  should  command  Eigil  to  shoot  at  him  as 
he  flew,  he  begged  him,  as  he  loved  him  as  a  broth- 
er, to  aim  straight  at  his  heart. 

'  The  two  brothers  now  took  leave  of  each  other, 
and  Wieland  rose  into  the  air  and  flew  to  the  highest 
tower,  and  cried  aloud,  so  that  every  one  could  hear 
him  far  and  wide,  praying  the  King  to  come  forth, 
for  he  had  something  to  say  to  him. 

'  Then  the  King  came  with  all  his  attendants,  and 
said, ''  What !  art  thou  now  become  a  bird,  Wieland  ? 
What  is  thy  desire,  and  whither  art  thou  flying  ? 
What  new  miracle  is  this  ?  "  "  Ay,  sire,"  answered 
Wieland,  laughing,  "  I  am  a  bird  now,  and  about  to 
fly  from  hence,  that  thou,  treacherous  King,  mayst 
no  longer  have  me  in  thy  power."  Thereupon  he 
began  to  mock  at  the  King,  and  told  him  how  he 
had  appeased  his  revenge,  until  the  King  grew  fran- 
tic with  rage  ;  and  when  Wieland  flew  on  high  he 
turned  to  Eigil,  exclaiming,  "  Come,  my  good  Eigil, 
thou  best  of  shots,  send  thy  arrows  after  him,  that 
he  may  not  escape  alive."  To  which  Eigil  replied 
that  he^  would  not  ^oot  his  own  bi'other  :  but  the 
King  threatened  him  with  instant  death  unless  he 
did  as  he  commanded.  Then  Eigil  laid  his  arrow 
on  the  bow-string,  and  aimed  straight  at  his  brother's 
heart.     But  Wieland  held  his  hammer  in  his  right 
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hand  before  his  heart,  and  as  the  arrow  rebounded 
against  it,  he  seized  it  with  his  left.  Eigil  was  com- 
manded to  shoot  again,  but  Wieland  did  as  before, 
and  flew  away,  laughing  scornfully,  and  holding  an 
arrow  in  each  hand.  The  King  and  all  his  people 
praised  Eigil  for  his  skill  in  aiming  so  well ;  but 
they  were  still  more  astonished  at  Wieland's  dex- 
terity, saying  they  had  never  seen  the  like.  Mean- 
while he  reached  his  father's  home  in  Seeland,  safe 
and  sound,  —  what  afterwards  became  of  him  I 
know  not.  But  it  has  now  grown  late,  and  it  is 
time  for  us  to  go  to  rest.' 

Mimer's  tale  was  now  ended,  and  he  asked  Sieg- 
fried how  it  had  pleased  him,  and  whether  he  wished 
to  become  as  good  a  smith  as  Wieland.  Siegfried 
replied,  '  What  pleases  me  most  is  the  sword  Mim- 
mung  ;  as  to  the  coat  of  feathers,  I  do  not  need  it, 
for  1  have  no  thought  of  flying  from  man  or  beast. 
Still  methinks  that  Wieland  won  but  little  honor 
with  all  his  skill.  He  treacherously  slew  his  mas- 
ters, the  clever  Dwarfs,  and  if  in  return  for  this 
King  Nidung  was  treacherous  to  him,  he  revenged 
himself  cruelly  and  craftily  on  his  poor  and  inno- 
cent children  ;  nor  truly  doth  his  flight  and  scornful 
laughing  beseem  a  Hero.  But  had  he  encountered 
my  sword,  I  would  not  have  sa?so  quietly  to  him  as 
Amilias,  the  silly  smith  of  King  Nidung  :  nor  should 
his  hammer  have  availed  him  much  against  my 
arrows.  But  if  thou  teachest  me  to  make  a  sword 
like  the  good  Mimmung  sword,  none  shall  harm  a 
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hair  of  thy  head ;  and  thou  mayst  hang  up  all  the 
precious  stones  and  crowns  in  the  world  on  the 
trees  before  thy  smithy,  and  no  one  on  earth  shall 
dare  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  them.' 

'  That  we  will  see  to-morrow,'  replied  Mimer  ; 
'  we  shall  then  try  whether  you  can  use  your  ham- 
mer as  well  as  you  can  your  tongue  ;  but  now  you 
must  go  to  rest,  for  it  is  midnight,  and  early  in  the 
morning  we  shall  be  strong  and  fresh  for  work.' 
Thereupon  they  all  lay  down  to  rest  upon  their  skins 
of  wild  beasts ;  but  Siegfried  reposed  upon  his 
shield  between  his  two  dogs,  whom  he  bound  to  the 
handle  of  his  spear,  and  he  slept  as  soundly  and 
tranquilly  as  if  he  had  been  at  home  in  his  father's 
castle. 


SIXTH    ADVENTURE. 

How  Siegfried  brings  an   TJrochs  to  the  Smiths. 

Early  the  next  morning,  when  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  gleamed  upon  the  sooty  faces  of  the  sleeping 
smiths,  Siegfried  sprang  up  from  his  shield  and 
started  off  with  his  dogs  to  hunt  in  the  forest.  He 
traversed  hill  and  dale  until  he  came  on  the  track  of 
an  urochs  ;  his  dogs  pursued  it  eagerly,  and  barked 
louder  and  louder  as  they  approached  the  animal. 
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Siegfried  hastened  on,  and  came  up  just  as  the 
urochs  was  rushing  upon  one  of  the  dogs,  while  the 
other  4iound  clung  fast  to  its  ear.  The  furious  beast 
lifted  one  dog  upon  its  horns  and  tossed  it  far  be- 
hind him  amidst  the  trees,  whilst  the  other  dog  fell 
stunned  upon  the  ground  between  the  animal's  feet. 

The  beast  now  saw  the  Hero  advancing  against 
him ;  at  first  he  tore  up  the  earth  with  his  fore  feet, 
wild  with  rage ;  then  he  stood  still,  measuring  the 
stripling  with  glaring  eyes,  and  presently  dashed 
with  fury  at  him. 

Siegfried  sprang  aside,  seized  the  creature's  horns 
with  both  his  hands  and  forced  back  his  fallen  head, 
till  -the  beast  reared  up  and  was  forced  to  stand  firm 
and  upright,  as  if  life  had  departed  from  him. 
Thus  Siegfried  led  him  to  the  smithy.  When  he 
came  before  the  cavern's  mouth,  he  cried  aloud, 
'  Wake  up  !  wake  up,  and  receive  what  I  promised 
you  yesterday.'  So  saying  he  thrust  the  beast 
into  the  cave,  struck  aside  the  stone,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  opening  to  see  what  was  passing. 

The  smiths  leaped  from  their  beds  in  consterna- 
tion at  the  sight  of  the  monstrous  beast,  and  each 
ran  to  some  place  of  safety.  Some  jumped  aloft, 
and  held  fast  on  the  shields  and  nails  in  the  wall, 
others  placed  themselves  behind  an  anvil ;  one 
sprang  upon  the  forge,  and  another  crept  hastily 
and  hid  himself  in  the  ashes  beneath. 

The  master  alone  snatched  a  shield  from  the  wall, 
and  placed  himself  with  a  heavy  hammer  in  the 
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centre  of  the  cavern,  facing  the  urochs.  The  ani- 
mal at  first  stood  still,  as  if  in  amazement  at  the 
strange  scene,  and  looked  around  ;  then  he  ran  furi- 
ously at  the  master,  while  Siegfried  blew  a  lusty 
hunting-strain  on  his  horn.  Before  the  master  could 
swing  his  hammer,  he  was  laid  prostrate  on  the 
ground  under  his  shield.  The  beast  now  rushed  at 
those  who  stood  trembling  behind  the  anvil,  but  they 
ran  right  and  left,  climbing  along  the  wall  to  the 
entrance.  The  urochs  in  his  fury  tossed  aside  the 
anvil,  and  stood  still  before  the  forge,  pawing  the 
ground  with  his  feet,  and  watching  an  opportunity 
to  attack  the  man  who  stood  upon  the  forge.  Then 
the  beast  bellowed  aloud  with  fury,  and  the  man 
shrieked  with  fear ;  while  Siegfried  blew  a  merry 
strain  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance.  The 
master  having  now  recovered  a  little  fi'om  his  fall, 
stept  behind  the  beast,  and  striking  its  skull  with  the 
sharp  end  of  the  hammer,  it  fell  dead  upon  the 
ground. 
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s::yenth  adventure. 

How  Siegfried  learns   to    he  a   Smith,  and  how  he  was 
sent  by  the  treacherous  Mimer  to  the  Dragon. 

All  now  hastened  up,  and  Mimer  the  master  said 
angrily  to  Siegfried,  '  Another  time,  rather  take 
from  us  than  give  to  us,  for  the  second  was  worse 
than  the  first.'  '  Be  not  so  angry.  Master  Smith,' 
answered  Siegfried,  '  I  thought  the  urochs  could 
better  run  to  thee  than  I  could  drag  him,  and 
moreover  I  imagined  it  would  be  good  sport  for  thee 
to  give  him  his  death-blow.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to  make  thee  amends  in  the  smithy,  and  produce 
something  useful  to  thee.'  '  If  thou  dost  that,  thou 
shalt  have  our  praise,'  replied  the  master ;  '  but  we 
will  try  at  once  what  thou  canst  do.'  Thereupon 
he  seated  himself  before  the  forge,  took  a  massy 
piece  of  iron,  held  it  in  the  fire,  and  gave  a  weighty 
hammer  that  he  could  scarcely  lift  into  Siegfried's 
hand. 

When  the  iron  was  red  hot,  he  took  it  out,  laid  it 
on  the  anvil,  and  bade  Siegfried  strike  it.  At  the 
first  blow  that  Siegfried  struck,  the  stone  which  sup- 
ported the  anvil  split  in  two,  and  the  anvil  sank  into 
the  earth ;  the  iron  and  pincers,  too,  which  Mimer 
held  with  both  his  hands,  flew  in  pieces,  and  the 
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head  of  the  hammer  flew  off  into  a  corner  of  the 
cavern.  Then  said  Mimer  in  amazement,  but  with 
increased  wrath,  '  Never  have  I  seen  such  a  fearful, 
yet  chimsy  blow  struck  ;  whoever  thou  art,  it  is  clear 
that  thou  wilt  never  do  for  our  work.'  But  Siegfried 
replied,  '  Did  any  man  ever  become  a  good  shot  at 
the  first  aim  .?  what  does  not  happen  to-day,  happens 
to-morrow  ;  therefore  I  pray  be  not  soured  in  tem- 
per.' Then  Mimer  was  silent,  for  he  thought  only 
how  he  might  destroy  Siegfried,  believing  that  he 
was  of  the  race  of  Heroes,  —  a  young  wolf  with 
sharp  teeth,  who  would  bring  no  good  to  him  and 
his  race. 

Now  Mimer  the  smith  had  a  comrade  whose  mind 
was  filled  with  impiety  and  vice  ;  whatever  he  touch- 
ed produced  poisonous  fruit,  and  to  foster  this  was 
his  sole  delight.  Therefore  the  curse  had  struck 
him,  and  he  could  only  crawl  about  on  his  hands 
and  knees  in  the  form  of  a  terrible  dragon. 

Then  Mimer  considered  how  he  could  h^st  get 
rid  of  the  stout  young  Hero,  and  the  idea  occurred 
to  his  mind  of  sending  him  to  his  comrade  for  in- 
struction. So  he  said  to  Siegfried,  *  Listen,  my  bold 
young  friend,  you  have  done  nothing  as  yet  in  our 
art ;  if  you  wish  to  learn  how  to  make  a  good  and 
trusty  sword,  you  must  first  go  to  the  woods,  and 
begin  by  charcoal-burning.'  Siegfried  was  well 
content,  and  promised  to  do  as  he  was  desired,  for 
his  heart  never  dreamt  of  malice  or  evil, 
9 
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EIGHTH    ADVENTURE. 

How  Siegfried  fights  with  the  Dragon  and  lathes  himself 
in  his  Blood. 

MiMER  now  prepared  Siegfried  for  the  journey, 
and  gave  him  meat  and  drink  for  the  days  that  he 
was  to  be  absent,  which  the  Hero  secured  under  his 
shield.  Mimer  also  gave  him  an  axe,  and  then 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  wood,  where  he  intended 
to  accomplish  his  destruction. 

When  Siegfried  had  come  to  the  spot  which  the 
false  master  had  described  to  him,  he  halted ;  then 
he  went  up  to  the  trees, -gave  each  a  blow  with  the 
axe  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  bending 
them  down  with  his  left,  he  thus  felled  them.  After 
awhile  he  carried  away  the  trees,  and  piling  them 
up  in  a  heap  he  made  a  great  fire.  The  sun  was 
now  at  the  meridian ;  so  he  had  recourse  to  his 
stock  of  provisions,  and  never  left  off  until  he  had 
finished  all  the  supply  that  Mimer  had .  given  him, 
for  his  chase  thr6ugh  the  forests  after  Giants  and 
Dragons  had  given  a  keen  edge  to  his  appetite. 
After  this  refreshment  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sat 
on  the  stump  of  an  old  oak  tree,  '  There  is  now  no 
one  so  strong  as  to  lift  a  spear  against  me,  but  he 
would  presently  lie  stretched  at  his  length  upon  the 
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ground,  and  never  desire  to  rise  again.'  As  he  said 
this,  the  huge  Dragon  came  crawling  forth,  with  a 
mouth  that  was  wide  enough  to  swallow  a  man,  flesh 
and  bones  and  all.  It  had  black  wings  like  a  bat, 
its  body  was  swollen  with  poison,  and  resembled  a 
toad,  but  its  long  tail  was  as  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
sword. 

When  Siegfried  saw  the  monster  with  his  sharp 
white  teeth,  he  was  as  delighted  as  if  a  long  looked 
for  friend  were  coming ;  and  he  cried,  '  Now  I  may 
have  a  chance  of  trying  my  prowess  as  I  wished  ! ' 
Thereupon  he  ran  to  the  fire,  seized  the  largest  tree, 
and  hastily  attacked  the  fierce  creature  with  the 
burning  brand.  He  rushed  headlong  upon  him,  and 
forced  the  flaming  point  straight  into  his  right  eye, 
so  that  the  beast  writhed  with  the  anguish.  Then 
Siegfried  struck  him  on  the  head  -with  such  force, 
that  at  the  first  stroke  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth ; 
and  then  he  gave  him  repeated  blows  until  the  mon- 
ster was  dead. 

Siegfried  now  sat  down  to  rest,  and  said  chuck- 
ling to  himself,  '  If  the  Dragons  can  do  no  more 
than  this  creature  here,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
to  attack  them.'  He  had  however  grown  hungry 
again  from  this  new  toil,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  all 
this -time  eaten  nothing;  but  it  was  now  growing 
dark  ;  he  had  no- wish  to  return  to  the  smithy,  and 
knew  not  where  to  procure  food.  At  last  he  be- 
thought him  to  roast  the  heart  of  the  Dragon  for  his 
supper.     So  he  went  at  once  to  work,  and  thrust  his 
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spear  down  the  creature's  jaws  and  body ;  the  trunk 
of  a  large  tree  served  for  a  spit,  and  on  it  he  hung 
the  Dragon  with  his  spear  before  the  fire.  But  pres- 
ently the  scaly  coat  began  to  soften  before' the  fire, 
and  the  blood  and  fat  flowed  in  a  stream  like  melted 
lead.  Siegfried  took  the  flesh  of  the  creature  in 
his  hand,  but  it  burned  his  fingers,  and  he  put  them 
to  his  mouth  to  cool  them.  But  when  the  horn  be- 
came cold  in  his  mouth  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
biting  into  steel,  it  had  hecome  so  hard.  He  looked 
at  his  fingers,  and  they  were  covered  with  horn,  as 
with  gloves  of  iron.  When  the  young  Hero  beheld 
this  he  felt  rejoiced  :  and  quickly  throwing  off  his 
clothing,  he  held  his  helmet  under  the  melting  scales 
till  it  had  grown  hard,  and  then  bathed  himself  in 
the  stream  which  flowed  from  the  Dragon. 

The  horn  covered  his  whole  body  except  the 
back,  between  the  two'  shoulders,  where  a  leaf  of 
the  lime-tree  had  fallen,  which  the  horn  could  not 
penetrate.  This  horn  was  like  a  strong  coat  of 
armor,  which  no  weapon  could  penetrate,  except 
between  the  shoulders  where  the  lime  leaf  had  fallen. 
And  from  this  ,  horny  covering  the  Hero  is  called 
Siegfried  the  Horny  to  the  present  day. 

Then  he  took  up  an  axe  and  cut  the  Dragon  in 
pieces  ;  part  he  gave  to  his  dogs,  and  the  rest  he 
threw  to  the  birds  of  prey ;  the  liead  he  put  aside. 
Then  he  lay  down  again  to  take  his  meal,  and  the 
birds  of  the  forest  sung  their  evening  song.  He  cut 
out  the  heart  of  the  beast  with  his  sword,  and  be- 
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hold  !  while  he  was  eating,  there  resounded  many- 
voices  as  if  of  men  around  him  ;  whereupon  he 
turned,  and  was  about  to  invite  them  to  his  meal,  but 
he  saw  nothing  but  trees,  and  birds  which  were  hop- 
ping from  bough  to  bough  and  seeking  a  place  of 
rest.  He  now  perceived  that  the  voices  he  heard 
could  come  only  from  the  birds  ;  and  he  remembered 
that  he  had  once  heard  an  old  ballad  sung  by  a  foreign 
minstrel,  in  which  it  was  said  that  whoever  ate  the 
heart  of  a  Dragon  should  instantly  learn  the  language 
of  the  birds,  and  thus  learn  many  a  secret.  He 
therefore  desisted  from  eating  and  listened  to  the 
voices  of  the  birds. 

Presently  a  quail  cried  out  to  her  sister, '  Bilder- 
ick  !  Success  V  Success  !  the  Dragon  is  conquered 
and  killed  !  killed  ! '  As  she  was  crying  thus,  a 
chaffinch  came  flying  by  ;  he  had  not  understood  the 
quail  clearly,  and  cried,  '  What,  what,  what  ?  the 
Dragon  conquered  !  Victory,  victory,  victory  ! '  A 
blackbird  whistled,  '  Yes,  yes,  only  think  of  it ! 
Siegfried  has  done  it ;  hail  to  thee,  Siegfried,  Sieg- 
fried, Siegfried  ! '  With  him  came  three  old  ravens 
and  seated  themselves  croaking  on  the  bough  of  a 
withered  oak  ;  the  first  said  to  the  second,  '  Alas ! 
alas  !  thou  hast  again  deceived  us,  sister  ;  didst  thou 
not  say  that  we  should  find  Siegfried  dead  ? ' 
'  Yes,'  replied  4he  other,  '  I  heard  myself  this  morn- 
ing how  Mimer  laughed  at  Siegfried,  and  said,  "  Go, 
proud  boy,  the  ravens  will  soon  fly  off  with  thy 
bones  :  the  Dragon  will  help  thee  to  burn  coals." 
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Thus  said  Mimer,  and  if  Siegfried's  arm  had  not 
been  stronger  than  his  understanding,  it  would  have 
turned  out  so.'  Thereupon  the  third  raven  began, 
'  I  am  afraid  there  will  not  be  much  for  us  here,  for 
Siegfried's  dogs  leave  little  behind.'  However,  we 
must  not  despair ;  we  shall  still  all  be  able  to  pick 
out  his  eyes,  for  he  is  too  confiding,  and  trusts  too 
much  in  men,  otherwise  he  would  have  seen  from 
Mimer's  evil  eyes  that  he  meant  him  no  good.  If 
Siegfried  does  not  take  care,  the  other  will  plant  his 
iron  in  his  heart  yet.'  '  Ay,  but  if  he  is  wise,'  re- 
plied the  first  raven,  '  he  will  cut  off  Mimer's  head 
in  time.'  '  That  I  should  be  sorry  for,'  said  the 
third,  '  for  he  has  given  us  many  a  good  feast  from 
dead  bodies  ;  but  let  us  fly  away  before  the  sun  sets, 
for  yonder  in  the  forest  I  know  of  a  fallen  stag,  — 
let  us  go  and  enjoy  it  together.'"  The  two  others 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  they  all  flew  away  to- 
gether with  a  loud  croak.  Meantime  the  little  birds 
had  all  become  silent.  Siegfried,  with  his  dogs, 
continued  his  supper  in  peace  ;  then  he  went  to  a 
clear  stream,  where  he  drank,  and  laid  himself  down 
to  sleep  under  an  oak,  resting,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, upon  his  shield.  And  when  he  looked  up  at 
the  huge  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  saw  its  wide  and 
leafy  branches,  and  how  the  winds  of  evening  play- 
ed around  its  top,  and  the  stars  shone  through  its 
boughs  ;  how  the  b.irds  found  rest  in  its  covering  and 
the  animals  lay  beneath  its  shelter,  and  the  branches 
were  ranged  around  its  stem  —  and  when  he  further 
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reflected  how  many  a  tempest  and  storm  it  had 
defied,  and  that  it  now  overshadowed  the  land  like 
a  king  —  then  Siegfried  thought  hfew  he  should  like 
to  stand  like  an  oak  among  men,  lending  shade  and 
protection  to  all  around  ;  —  and  with  this  thought  he 
fell  asleep. 


NINTH    ADVENTURE. 

How   Siegfried  comes  again  to  the   Smithy,  and  settles 
Accounts  with  Mimer. 

Next  morning  early,  when  the  birds  of  the  forest, 
large  and  small,  hailed  the  young  day  with  their 
joyous  song,  Siegfried  arose,  stuck  the  head  of  the 
Dragon  on  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  went  straight 
back  to  the  smithy.  Mimer  and  -his  companions 
heard  from  afar  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  rustling  of 
the  bushes,  and  the  steps  of  the  Hero,  as  he  approach- 
ed. They  all  came  running  out  before  the  cave, 
and  Eckhart  said  to  Mimer,  '  Ay,  master,  here 
comes  Siegfried,  and  on  his  lance  he  bears  the 
Dragon's  head.  Now  he  Will  serve  us  as  he  has 
done  the  Dragon  —  I  shall  stay  no  longer.' 

'  What !  you  cowardly  fellows,'  answered  the 
angry  master,  *  go  back  immediately  into  the  cave 
and   put  the  large  hammer  in  the  fire.     Then  we 
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will  place  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  welcome  him, 
and  brand  the  boy  on  his  fair  forehead  with  the  red- 
hot  iron  if  he  mefltes  aught  ado.' 

'  Nay,'  replied  Eckhart,  '  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him,  unless  he  were  to  lie  asleep 
before  me,  so  that  I  could  drive  a  wedge  mto  his 
head  before  he  awaked  !  but  see,  here  he  comes  in 
great  anger !  we  are  twelve  in  number,  it  is  true, 
but  were  we  half  as  many  more,  nothing  could  help 
us  but  the  swiftness  of  our  legs.'  So  saying  Eck- 
hart ran  away  the  first  into  the  thicket,  and  all  the 
others  after  him. 

Mimer  remained  alone,  cursing  and  stamping.  *  I 
shall  manage  the  boy,  however,'  said  he  :  for  many 
is  the  piece  of  hard  iron  I  have  softened.'  So  he 
went  to  meet  Siegfried,  and  bade  him  welcome. 
Siegfried,  however,  looked  at  him  sternly,  and  his 
anger  darted  like  lightning  from  his  eyes,  so  that 
Mimer  was  fain  to  look  on  one  side,  while  the  Hero 
thus  answered  his  greeting.  '  None  of  you,  ye  faith- 
less ones,  shall  be  welcome  to  me  !  I  have  burned  the 
coals  and  I  have  paid  his  recompense  to  the  com- 
panion you  sent  me,  and  now  thou  shalt  receive  thine ; 
for  Siegfried  the  Swift,  the  son  of  King  Siegmund,  is 
not  accustomed  to  be  in  anybody's  debt.' 

Mimer  was  not  frightened  at  this  speech,  but  said, 
'  Now  1  plainly  perceive  that  thou  art  not  so  valiant 
as  I  thought  thee,  and  as  thy  fathers  were.  So  much 
anger  about  a  young  reptile,  which  thy  ancestors 
would  have  trodden  in  the  dust  or  strangled  without 
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a  word  !  I  thought  the  creature  would  give  thee  a 
little  pastime,  for  hadst  thou  only  asked  it,  he  would 
have  helped  thee  in  thy  task.  With  the  fire  which 
spouted  like  a  fountain  from  his  jaws  I  have  burned 
many  coals,  and  roasted  many  a  head  of  game, 
whilst  thou,  who  thinkest  thyself  so  wondrous  bold, 
art  afraid  of  it,  and  canst  do  nothing  with  the  poor 
thing  but  kill  it.  I  verily  believe  thou  hast  poked 
out  its  eyes  when  asleep,  that  thou  mightest  cut  off 
its  head  without  danger,  like  a  lamb  bound  for  the 
slaughter.' 

At  these  words  Siegfried  was  still  more  wrath,  and 
said,  laughing  disdainfully,  '  Only  stoop,  thou  old 
reptile,  and  my  sword  shall  smite  through  'thy  bald 
head  and  send  thee  to  thy  companion  the  Dragon, 
that  ye  may  amuse  yourselves  together,  and  roast  and 
burn  coals  as  long  as  you  please.'  So  saying,  he 
grasped  his  sword.  Mimer  stepped  back  and  said, 
stretching  out  his  right  hand,  '  Stay  !  and  only  hear 
me  ;  I  will  offer  thee  amends  that  shall  ten  times  out- 
weigh thy  anger.  Gold  and  silver  thou  shalt  gain  as 
none  has  ever  done  before,  of  all  whoever  wielded  a 
sword  or  mounted  a  horse.  Seest  thou  yonder  be- 
tween two  oaks,  the  blue  mountain  with  the  rocky 
peaks  ?  —  there  lives  my  eldest  brother.  He  watches 
in  his -cave  over  countless  treasures,  such  as  no  king 
possesses  ;  to  obtain  them  he  murdered  our  father. 
Now  he  is  accursed,  and  crawls  about  in  the  form 
of  a  Dragon.  I  will  conduct  thee  to  him,  and  will 
provide  thee  with  good  and  trusty  weapons.     When 
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we  have  killed  him,  we. will  share  his  treasures. 
Wait  till  I  fetch  thee  the  arms.' 

So  saying,  lie  went  straight  into  the  cave,  and 
brought  a  helmet,  shield  and  armor,  the  most  beautiful 
Siegfried  had  ever  seen.  These  he  gave  the  Hero, 
who  was,  however,  silent,  and  expressed  not  a  word 
of  pleasure.  At  last  the  smith  gave  him  the  sword, 
*  Look-ye,  this  is  the  best  of  all  swords  ;  I  made  it 
for  Hartuit  the  King  in  Holm^art,  —  take  it  in  both 
hands  and  stab  my  brother  the  Dragon  to  the  heart ; 
his  treasures  will  then  be  ours.'     ' 

Then  Siegfried  took  the  sword  in  both  his  hands, 
raised  it  on  high,  and  said,  'Now  I  will  try  the  sharp- 
ness of  this  sword,  whether  it  be  as  good  as  thou  hast 
said  ;  and  thy  faithless  heart,  thou  murderer  of  thy 
brother,  shall  feel  it  first.'  Ere  the  last  word  was 
off  his  tongue,  Mimer  the  false  smith  lay  dead  at 
his  feet. 


TENTH    ADVENTURE. 

Siegfried  sees  the  great  Dragon,  and  meets  a  King  of  the 
Dwarfs. 

Siegfried  now  thought  of  pursuing  his  journey  ; 
but  he  first  tore  down  the  walls  and  destroyed  the 
entire  cave,  where  only  weapons  for  fraud,  treachery 
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and  wickedness  were  forged.  He  left  not  one  stone 
upon  another,  so  that  at  the  present  day  no  one  can 
say  where  stood  the  smithy  stone  of  the  Giants,  where 
Siegfried  the  Swift  learned  the  art  of  the  smith. 

With  joyous  courage  he  advanced  through  the  dark 
woods  and  the  green  and  sunny  meadows ;  quickly  he 
leaped  over  the  roaring  streams  of  the  forest,  and 
nothing  could  stop  his  course.  But  the  country  be- 
came daily  more  awful  and  terrific  ;  more  steep  and 
lofty  were  the  jagged  rocks,  more  rapidly  and  fiercely 
fell  the  streams,  the  grass  and  weeds  in  the  meadows 
wei^  so  high  that  they  rose  far  above -the  heads  of 
his  dogs,  and  beasts  of  prey  ran  about  in  troops. 
The  •  undaunted  Hero  proceeded  onwards,  till  one 
day  he  heard  his  dogs  howl  mournfully.  He  hasten- 
ed up,  supposing  that  some  venomous  serpent  or  beast 
of  prey  had  seized  them.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  to  be  seen  ;  his  dogs  were  standing  in  a  meadow, 
the  damp  grass  of  which  was  reeking  with  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  On  approaching  near,  he  saw  that  they 
were  howling  at  some  foot-tracks  which  they  had 
discovered,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen. 
They  showed  two  large  paws  with  long  claws  ;  and 
as'he  was  inspecting  them,  the  sun  suddenly  became 
darkened,  and  his  dogs  crept  timidly  up  to  him.  He 
was  surprised  at  this,  for  there  was  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  alarmed 
when  he  saw  a  wild  Dragon  flying  over  him  in  the 
air.  It  was  black  as  night,  but  at  every  breath  it 
drew,  a  pointed  flame  of  fire  issued  from  its  jaws  ; 
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its  head  and  neck  were  of  horn,  and  the  internal  fire 
shone  through  both,  with  a  dark  red  color,  and 
lighted  its  blue  wings.  It  flew  slowly  and  steadily, 
making  vast  circles  with  its  long  tail. 

Siegfried  now  perceived  to  what  creature  the  foot- 
tracks  belonged  ;  he  stood  under  a  tree  and  watched 
the  flight  of  the  monster  for  a  long  time,  and  thought 
to  himself,  *  May  the  leader  of  battles  assist  me 
now  !  Yon  creature  is  the  fiend  himself  in  a  living 
form,  for  of  all  the  Dragons  depicted  on  my  father's 
walls,  not  one  is  equal  to  this.  Grant  but  the  victory 
to  my  good  sword,  that  I  may  fight  a  good  fight 
against  this  son  of  darkness ! '  Meanwhile  the 
Dragon  flew  quietly  on  and  disappeared  behind  a 
mountain. 

Siegfried  now  heSrd  on  a  sudden  the  jingling  of 
bells  and  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  He  turned  round, 
and  before  him  on  the  meadow  was  a  tall  jet-black 
horse,  on  which  was  seated  a  very  little  rider.  Sieg- 
fried at  first  thought  it  must  be  a  child  of  three  years 
old,  and  won/lered  that  any  mother  could  be  so  care- 
Jess  as  to  let  the  poor  infant  ride  about  in  the  forest 
on  a  high  horse,  so  near  Ihe  mighty  Dragon.  But 
when  he  saw  the  little  rider  nearer,  he  was  astonish- 
ed to  perceive  that  he  had  a  beard  whiter  than  snow, 
which  reached  to  his  girdle.  His  limbs  and  whole 
frame,  moreover,  were  not  formed  like  those  of  a 
child,  but  were  in  good  proportion  like  those  of  a 
grown-up  man.     He  had  a  -venerable  appearance 
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with  his  long  beard,  and  looked  kindly  and  shrewdly 
from  his  little -bright  eyes. 

Both  horse  and  rider  were  so  beautifully  and  richly 
adorned  that  Siegfried  had  never  seen  the  like  in  his 
father's  castle  of  Konigsburg.  The  horse's  trappings 
were  adorned  in  front  with  gold  and ,  behind  with 
silver,  the  gold  inlaid  with  white  precious  stones,  the 
silver  with  red ;  while  bells  of  gold  and  silver  hung 
on  the  mane,  fifty  on  each  side,  giving  a  pleasing 
sound.  Thrown  Over  the  horse  hung  a  cloth  of 
velvet,  green  as  the  grass  of  the  meadow  in  spring, 
on  which  was  figured  the  whole  earth  ;  round  it  ran 
a  sky-blue  border,  representing  the  great  ocean  of 
the  world,  in  which  swam  fish  of  gold  and  silver  and 
purple.  On  the  green  velvet  were  embroidered 
flowers  of  all  kinds,  aninmls  alid  men,  with  pearls 
and  diamonds,  all  bo  small  and  so  highly  adorned 
that  a  day  would  not  suffice  to  examine  them.  The 
rider  wore  a  silver  hemlet,  on  the  top  of  which 
shone  a  carbuncle  bright  as  the  morning-star,  while 
the  casque  itself  was  encircled  by  a  crown  of  gold. 
His  armor  was  of  white  steel  ;  over  it  was  spread 
a  broad,  royal  mantle,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a 
girdle  of  diamonds,  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  At  his 
side  hung  a  small  sword,  with  a  handle  of  rubies. 
Above  all  glanced  his  shield,  appearing  as  if  formed 
of  diamonds.  In  the  middle  shone  the  sun,  and 
around  it  the  seven  stars  ;  whilst  between  these  ran 
circles  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  shield 
had  this  power,  that  when  the  bearer  held  it  before 
10 
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him  he  could  see  everything  through  it  without  being 
seen  himself.  Siegfried  stood  mute,  and  knew  not 
what  this  strange  appearance  meant.  ^  - 

'  Hail  to  thee,  valiant  Hero  ! '  began  the  little 
stranger,  '  come  hither  under  the  trees  ;  thou  needst 
not  fear  me,  I  have  no  ill  design  against  thee-;  on 
the  contrary,  I  come  to  offer  thee  fidelity  and  service, 
and  my  aid  in  every  danger.'         j 

'  Why,'  said  the  Hero  smiling,  *  I  had  no  -fear  of 
thee,  little  man !  For  thy  proffered  friendship, 
however,  I  thank  thee,  although  thy  help  may  avail 
but  little  in  danger;  thou  couldst  scarcely  be  seen 
in  the  high  grass,  and  when  standing  by  my  side  a 
stork  might  snap  thee  up,  with  sword  and  shield, 
taking  thee  for  a  little  frog.' 

At  these  words  the  little  rider  was  somewhat  dis- 
pleased, and  said,  '  Thou  art  thyself  less  than  the 
Giants,  and  yet  thou  thinkest  to  gain  the  victory  over 
them  !  True,  I  am  small  of  stature,  —  yet  I  know 
much  more  than  thou  dost,  for  Siegfried  the  son  of 
King  Siegmund  knows  not  my  name,  nor  does  he 
perhaps  know  my  power.  From  gratitude  I  am 
come  to  lead  thee  out  of  the  wood,  because  thou 
hast  slain  the  Dragon  who  held  me  and  my  people 
in  slavery.  For  know  I  am  named  Euglein,  and  I 
am  a  rich  and  potent  King  of  the  Dwarfs  of  these 
mountains.' 

'  Well  then.  King  Euglein,'  answered  Siegfried, 
'  show  me  where  I  can  gain  honor,  and  my  sword 
shall  ever  be  devoted  in  gratitude  to  thee. 
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'  'Tis  well,'  answered  the  other  ;  '  and  had  L  not 
come  hither  thy  life  would  have  been  lost,  for  the 
Dragon  who  lives  hereabouts  is  the  most  fearful  of 
all  creatures,  and  he  it  is  who  holds  captive  the  beau- 
tiful King's  daughter  of  the  Rhine.  He  took  her 
from  her  father's  castle,  and  now  she  sits  weeping 
and  wringing  her  hands  on  the  Drachenstein.  No 
one  but  myself  knows  the  way  to  the  spot,  and  she 
win  never  be  released  unless  Heaven  takes  pity  on 
the  poor  maiden.     But  let  us  haste,  or  we  are  lost.' 

Siegfried  was  delighted  at  hearing  these  words ; 
he  sprang  frOm  amid  the  trees,  smote  three  times 
with  his  sword  on  a  stone,  which  he  cut  asunder 
like  a  sponge,  and  then  exclaimed,  '  May  the  sword 
of  my  enemies  thus  pierce  my  body,  if  I  depart 
hence  till  I  have  fought  with  the  Dragon  for  the 
maiden ! ' 

*  If  that  be  the  case,  give  me  leave,'  said  the 
Dwarf  in  alartn,  '  to  quit  the  wood  and  fly  hence  : 
for  hadst  thou  traversed  the  whole  earth  from  east  to 
west,  and  overcome  all  strong  men  and  all  mon- 
sters, still  must  thou  leave  the  maiden  to  the  Dragon 
on  the  rock.' 

'  Nay,  not  so,*little  man  ;  thou  must  show  me  thy 
fidelity  and  give  me  thy  assistance,  and  help  me  to 
win  her.' 

'That  cannot  be,'  replied  the  Dwarf;  'if  thou 
wilt  rush  upon  thy  death,  thou  must  do  so  alone  ;  I 
Y^ill  no  longer  keep  thee  company.  But  if  thou 
wilt  follow  me,  I  will  give  thee  gold  and  pearls  and 
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costly  jewels,  magic  weapons  and  roots  of  healing 
powers,  and  will  teach  thee  likewise  many  a  maxim 
of  ancient  wisdom ;  but  never  will  I  guide  thee  to 
the  Drachenstein.' 

So  saying,  the  little  man  gave  his  horse  the  gold- 
en spur,  but  Siegfried  seized  the  bridle,  and  thus 
in  anger  spoke  the  Hero  :  '  Thou  must  show  me  the 
way,  or  thou  ridest  not  home  with  thy  head  upon 
thy  shoulders  ! '  Then  he  seized  the  Dwarf  by  the 
beard ;  but  the  little  man  strove  and  struggled  with 
such  force  that  Siegfried  could  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mire his  prodigious  strength.  A  magic  ring  gave 
the  "Dwarf  this  supernatural  power.  The  sweat 
stood  upon  Siegfried's  forehead  in  great  drops,  but 
still  he  was  unable  to  master  his  tiny  opponent,  and 
the  contest  lasted  till  in  the  struggle  the  ring  fell 
from  the  Dwarf's  finger.  Then  Siegfried  seized 
the  manikin  by  his  right  foot,  threw  him  from  the 
saddle,  and  held  him  head  downwards  against  a 
stone,  saying,  '  On  this  stone  I  will  dash  out  thy  ob- 
stinate brains  if  thou  lead  me  not  to  the  Dragon.' 
But  the  Dwarf  cried  oi:^;  piteously  and  said,  '  Calm 
thy  anger,  thou  proud  Hero !  I  will  advise  thee  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  if  thou  wilt  only  spare  my  life.' 
With  this  Siegfried  was  satisfied,  and  set  the  Dwarf 
upon  his  legs  again. 
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ELEVENTH   ADVENTURE 


Siegfriecfs   fight  with   the  faithless    (xiants.  under  the 
Drachenstein. 


When  the  poor  Dwarf  had  recovered  his  breath,  he 
tied  his  horse  with  fear  and  trembUng  to  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  then  ran  on  before  Siegfried  to  the  Drach- 
enstein. He  passed  over  wild  ravines,  behind  water- 
falls, and  through  the  hollows  of  rocks,  till  at  length 
he  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  cave.  It  looked  much 
like  Mimer's  smithy,  only  that  it  was  wilder  and 
more  apalling.  '  Here,'  said  he,  '  dwells  Kuperan, 
a  King  of  the  Giants  ;  when  he-takes  his  stand  upon 
the  rocks  and  blows  his  horn,  a  thousand  Giants  are 
ready  at  his  command,  and  all  the  Dwarfs  in  the 
mountains  around,  and  all  the  spirits  of  the  woods 
and  waters  are  subject  to  him,  for  he  is  of  all  Giants 
the  strongest  and  fiercest.  He,  With  his  compan- 
ions, can  overturn  mountains,  and  pour  streams  over 
the  land  as  he  pleases  ;  he  can  sink  ships  and  root 
up  forests.  He  has  form^ed  an  alliance  with  the 
fierce  Dragon,  and  keeps  the  key  which  locks  up 
the  hollow  cave.  Hearest  thou  the  roaring  in  those 
rocky  hills,  as  if  a  mountain  torrent  were  rushing 
through .?  —  that  is  his  snoring.  It  is  high  time  that 
10* 
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we   depart,   for  if  he  awakes  there  will  be  rough 
sport.' 

'  Nay,  it  is  for  that  sport,'  said  Siegfried,  '  that  I 
have  come  hither.'  And  thereupon  he  went  to  the 
entrance,  and  blew  the  horn  which  hung  before  it  so 
loud,  that  the  rocks  far  and  near  re-echoed  to  the 
sound.*  The  Dwarf  leaped  in  affright  into  a  hollow 
tree.  But  the  Giant  slept  on.  Then  Siegfried 
blew  the  horn  a  second  time,  with  such  force  that 
all  the  birds  in  the  wood  were  silent  and  flew  to 
their  nests.  But  the  Giant  never  opened  his  eyes  ; 
he  muttered  only,  '  How  loud  those  plaguey  wasps 
are  humming  to-day.'  Siegfried  now  turned  his 
spear  and  struck  the  savage  sleeper  in  the  side. 
Without  opening  his  eyes,  the  Giant  struck  at  the 
spear,  thinking  a  wasp  had  stung  him.  The  iron 
bent  in  Siegfried's  hand,  but  the  monster  continued 
his  slumber.  Then  the  Hero  knelt  at  his  head,  and 
shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Wake  up,  wake  up,  thou 
prince  of  Giants !  a  young  wolf  is  in  thy  nest.' 
The  monster  now  turned  himself  round  and  looked 
at  the  Hero  in  scorn.  Grim  was  his  aspect,  and  his 
face  was  covered  with  red  hair  :  his  limbs  were 
huge  and  clumsy,  his  eyes  round,  his  mouth  reached 
almost  from  ear  to  ear,  and  gaped  like  a  mountain 
cave  :  two  large  boar's  tusks  stuck  out,  and  reached 
up  to  his  ill-formed  nose.  From  his  frightful  ap- 
pearance he  bore  the  name  of  Wolfgrambear,  for 
he  was  as  hungry  as  a  wolf  and  as  savage  as  a 
bear. 
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'  What  has  brought  thee  here,  boy  ?  '  he  said, 
'  grinding  his  teeth  ;  '  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to 
hang  thee  up,  here  in  my  hall  by  thy  head  or  thy 
heels,  my  little  fellow.' 

*  Heaven  forbid  thou  shouldst  do  either,  thou  hun- 
gry vulture  ! '  said  Siegfried  ;  '  I  am  surely  not  come 
here  to  be  hung ;  the  sword  is  my'friend,  fighting 
my  pastime,  and  danger  my  delight.  So  release 
the  maiden  whom  thou  andthe  Dragon  are  keeping 
in  captivity,  or  else  thou  shalt  sink  into  the  earth, 
and  the  oak  trees  shall  grow  over  thy  body.' 

At  these  words  the  Giant  was  in  great  wrath  ;  he 
snatched  up  a  rock  and  hurled  it  at  the  Hero ;  but 
Siegfried  the  Swift  leaped  aside  with  a  smile  and 
avoided  it.  Raging  with  anger,  the  Giant  now 
raised  his- mighty  iron  poleaxe  to  cleave  him  from 
head  to  foot  :  but  Siegfried  avoided  the  blow,  and 
the  weapon  split  the  rock  at  his  feet  and  sank  deep 
in  the  earth  out  of  the  Giant's  hand.  As  he  stooped 
to  draw  it  out,  Siegfried  sprang  on  him  and  gave 
him  many  severe  cuts  in  his  arm,  while  the  dogs 
flew  ut  him  and  fastened  on  his  legs.  The  Giant 
seized  the  dogs  one  after  another,  and  threw  them 
far  away  into  the  valley  ;  then  he  seized  the  poleaxe 
anew,  but  the  blood  flowed  in  copious  streams  from 
many  a  deep  wound,  so  that  he  became  exhausted, 
and  fled  into  the  middle  of  his  cave.  Here  he 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  put  on  a  coat  of  mail 
which  the  Dwarfs  had  made  for  him,  and  hardened 
in  dracron's  blood.     To  his  side  he  fastened  a  sword 
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broad  and  long,  at  the  point  of  which  ran  a  snake, 
and  wherever  it  flew  hissing,  death  entered  and  life 
departed.  On  his  head  he  put  a  helmet  of  black 
steel  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  ;  the  shield  which  he 
hung  around  him  was  inlaid  with  iron,  and  so  huge 
that  he  could  lift  upon  it  a  knight  and  his  horse. 

Thus  armed  he  came  out  with  a  four-edged  pole- 
axe,  which  at  every  stroke  rang  like  a  bell.  Then 
he  cried  aloud  to  Siegfried,  '  Tell  me,  thou  little 
man,  what  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thou  comest 
here  to  murder  me  in  my  sleep.' 

'  Thou  liest,  savage  monster!  have  I  not  myself 
aroused  thee  to  the  fight,  when  I  could  have  plunged 
my  sword  in  thy  heart  ?  ' 

The  Giant  replied,  *  He  who  led  thee  hither  has 
led  thee  to  thy  death,  and  that  thou  shalt  find  before 
the  sun  goes  down  behind  the  hills  ;  and  were  there 
ten  such  as  thou  art,  I  would  put  you  each  on  a 
shirt  you  should  never  get  off  again.' 

'  Come  on  then  ! '  cried  Siegfried,  '  tut  take  care 
of  thyself,  for  many  a  one  has  boasted  of  doing 
great  things  when  the  ravens  were  already  sitting 
on  his  helmet,  ready  to  peck  at  his  eyes.' 

The  two  now  rushed  at  each  other,  and  dealt  such 
weighty  blows  that  the  fire  flew  from  their  shields, 
and  the  eagle  high  above  the  rocks-  and  the  wolf 
in  the  cavje  below  let  go  their  prey  and  fled.  The 
Giant,  however,  constantly  missed  his  aim,  for  he 
was  naturally  clumsy  and  unwieldy,  and  his  wounds 
had  crippled  him  :  but  Siegfried  struck  blow  after 
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blow  as  rapidly  as  if  he  had  had  ten  swords  in  his 
hand,  and  hewed  pieces  out  of  the  large  iron  shield 
like  a  carpenter  at  his  worfe.  Kuperan,  at  length,  had 
only  the  strap  left  in  his  hand;  covered  with  blood, 
he  began  to  reel  like  some  mighty  oak,  till  at  length 
he  -piteously  exclaimed,  '  Hold,  hold,  thy  sword ! 
short  as  it  is,  it  strikes  deep  ;  I  have  proved  thy 
courage,  and  see  that  I  cannot  gain  the  victory  over 
thee.  Grant  me  but  my  life,  brave  Hero,  —  my 
weapons  and  myself  thou  mayst  take  as  thine  own.' 

'  Then,'  said  Siegfried,  '  the  first  thing  I  require 
of  thee  is  to  free  the  maiden  on  the  rock.' 

Thus  ended  the  strife,  and  both  swore  fidelity  to 
each  other  in  all  their  dangers  —  the  Giant  that  he 
would  serve  the  Hero  faithfully,  and  Siegfried  that 
he  would  take  no  revenge  for  the  conflict. 

But  the  Giant  was  deceitful,  and  all  the  while  con- 
sidered only  how  he  could  accomplish  Siegfried's 
destruction.  Siegfried,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  to 
him  frankly  and  kindly.  '  Thy  wounds,  my  poor 
fellow,  grieve  me  much,  —  I  will  dress  them  before 
we  ascend  the'"  rock.'  So  saying,  he  tore  his  own 
garments  and  bound  them  round  the  wounds  of  the 
treacherous  Giant,  and  they  went  on  their  way  to- 
gether. Eugelein,  the  Dwarf-king,  crept  from  his 
hollow  tree  and  ran  behind  them,  but  without  being 
seen,  for  he  wore  his  cap  of  mist  which  rendered 
him  invisible.  -Siegfried  went  before,  followed  by 
Puperan  the  faithless. 

The  way  led  into  a   narrow  rocky  valley.     On 
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the  further  side  stood,  upon  dry,  stony  ground, 
dwarf  oaks  and  bushes ;  beyond  rose  steep  and 
naked  rocks,  half-covereid  with  trees  and  hollowed 
by  falling  waters.  On  the  right  descended  steeply 
a  smooth  precipice  of  stone,  and  in  the  depths  of 
the  valley  itself,  foaming  over  rocks,  rushed  a  wild 
sfream.  „  A  bow-shot  further  on,  the  valley  was 
closed  by  another  steep  precipice  a  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  over  which  the  stream  rushed  into  the  depth 
below,  dashing  against  the  rocks  and  masses  of 
stone. 

The  Giant  raised  his  hand,  and  pointing  to  a 
crevice  in  the  rock  above,  said,  '  Seest  thou  the  cave 
yonder  behind  the  waterfall  ■—  there  we  must  enter.' 
While  Siegfried  was  looking  about,  the  false  mon- 
ster raised  his  hand  and  gave  King  Siegmund's  son 
such  a  blow  on  his  helmet,  that  he  fell  senseless  on 
his  shield,  and  lay  stretched  on  the  ground  like  one 
dead.  Then  the  Giant  stooped  to  throvp-  him  over 
the  precipice  into  the  foaming  waters  beneath  ;  but 
the  Hero's  dogs  flew  fiercely  at  him,  and  Eugelein, 
the  nimble  Dwarf,  sprang  forwards,  put  on  his  cap 
of  mist,  and  bore  Siegfried  away  in  safety- under 
the  trees. 

The  Giant  was  much  surprised  when  he  found 
that  his  enemy  had  disappeared.  He  looked  round 
on  all  sides,  fancying  that  he  must  have  fallen  over 
the  rocks  from  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  hfe  was 
about  to  send  the  hounds  after  him.  But  they, 
accusto*Hed   to  fight  with   wild   beasts,  drew  back 
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quickly  when  he  stooped  to  seize  them,  and  as  he 
slowly  rose  they  sprang  barking  between  his  legs. 
The  Giant  stooped  again,  seized  one  of  them  by 
the  throat,  and  was  going  to  throw  him  over  the 
rock,  when  the  other  dog  sprang  upon  his  back  and 
seized  him  by  the  rii^ht  ear,  so  that  Wolf grambear 
bellowed  till  the  valleys  echoed  around.^  Again  the 
Giant  tried  to  seize  the  dog-;  but  by  this  time  he 
had  -come  to  the  place  where  Siegfried  lay  with  his 
cap  of  mist,  and  thus  instead  of  the  dog  he  caught 
hold  of  the  Dwarf's  head,  who  immediately  began 
to  cry  out  piteously.  Siegfried  awoke  from  his 
swoon,  sprang  up,  threw  away  the  cap  of  mist  and 
gave  the  Giant  such  a  wound  in  the  neck  with  his 
sharp  sword,  that  he  instantly  let  go  the  Dwarf. 
Then  he  raised  his  sword  again  to  give  the  faithless 
Giant  his  death-blow,  when  the  latter  held  out  in  his 
right  hand  a  golden  key,  arid  said,  '  Hold  !  or  I  will 
throw  away  this  key,  and  then  you  will  never  reach 
the  King's  daughter  on  the  Drachenstein,  for  in  the 
whole  world  there  is  no  key  but  this  that  will  open 
the  enchanted  castle.'  Siegfried  let  fall  his  sword, 
and  gave  the  treacherous  monster  his  life  a  second 
time. 
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TWELFTH    ADVENTURE. 

Of  the  great   Wonders  which^iegfried  saw   in   the 
Dragon^ s  Rock. 

Siegfried,  being  aware  of  the  treachery  of  the 
Giant,  now  made  him  go  on  before,  and  so  they 
arrived  at  the  cave,  which  was  concealed  behind  the 
water  that  fell  from  on  high.  Here  they  were  first 
obliged  to  creep  down  eight  fathoms  ;  then  the  Giant 
scraped  away  the  earth  and  leaves  from  the  ground 
and  a  large  iron  lock  was  visible  ;  this  he  unfasten- 
ed, and  lifting  up  a  heavy  iron  plate,  under  which 
ran  a  stone  staircase,  Kuperan  bade  Siegfried  go 
before.  But  the  Hero  looked  angrily  at  him  and 
said,  '  Thinkest  thou  I  have  so  soon  forgo ttea  thy^ 
treachery,  that  thou  openest  a  new  trap  for  me?J- 
Then  he  took  the  large  key  from  the  lock  and^ 
pushed  the  Giant  on  'with  it,  and  made  him  rur^- 
quickly  down  the  steps,  Siegfried  and  the.  Dwarf 
following  after. 

They  passed  through  long  passages  which  led 
right  and  left  into  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  in 
which  a  person  ignorant  of  the  place  would  soon  be 
lost,  for  one  might  wander  there  days  and  days 
without  finding  an  outlet.  The  Giant- would  doubt- 
less have  ledlhe   Hero  through  byways  into  same 
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abyss  where  he  would  have  fallen  headlong,  and 
either  have  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  rocks 
or  perished  of  hunger  and  thirst  among  poisonous 
snakes,  but  the  Giant  was  afraid  of  the  Dwarf,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  mountain. 

Upon  the  walls  Siegfried  saw  the  blackened 
skeletons  of  various  animals  of  frightful  forms  and 
prodigious  size.  The  Dwarf  told  him  these  were 
the  Dragons  who  for  centuries  had  lived  here  in 
alliance  with  the  Giants.  Some  of  them  still  held 
in  their  claws  the  skeletons  of  those  creatures  that 
had  fallen  their  victims  ;  others  still  stretched  out 
their  jaws  as  if  to  vomit  fire  and  poison.  Going 
further,  they  came  to  a  hall  which  was  so  lofty  that 
the  highest  oak  would  not  have  reached  the  roof. 
In  the  middle  of  the  apartment  burned  a  dark  red 
fire,  and  around  it  stood  a  circle  of  altars  of  stone 
stained  with  blood.  '  This  is  the  -  reat  burial-place 
of  the  Giants,'  said  Eugelein  ;  and  Siegfried  saw 
their  corpses  lying  in  two  rows  on  stone  shields,  with 
stone  clubs.  On  the  altars  near  the  fire  the  prison- 
ers whom  they  took  were  slain  as  death-offerings, 
and  their  blood  was  drunk  at  the  funeral  feast. 

They  now  passed  through  many  passages,  till 
they  came  to  a  hall  which  shone  so  bright  that 
Siegfried  was  obliged  to  hold  his  shield  before  his 
eyes  to  prevent  being  dazzled.  The  hall  looked 
like  a  vast  arbor ;  the  walls  were  composed  of 
shining  trees,  which  twined  their  leaves  and  branches 
close  together.  Fruits  of  silver  and  gold  shone 
11 
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amid  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  creeping  plants  of 
all  kinds  wound  around  the  stems.  These,  however, 
were^none  of  the  plants  which  grew  on  the  soil  of 
the  earth  above,  but  only  rare  and  precious  metals 
that  lie  hid  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  most 
beautiful  objects  of  all  were  the  flowers,  which 
bloomed  around  in  a  thousand  varied  colors.  They 
were  the  precious  stones  that  lie  concealed  in  the 
mines.  Elves  and  Dwarfs,  and  tiny  men  of  elegant 
shape  and  aspect,  tripped  nimbly  to  and  fro,  to  tend 
the  flowers,  to  water  the  trees,  and  to  pluck  the 
fruits  :  they  wore  garments  white  as  the  daylight, 
and  zealously  performed  their  duty  without  looking 
up. 

From  this  hall  Siegfried  entered  a  second,  con- 
structed of  pure  crystal.  In  the  midst  stood  trans- 
parent pillars  in  two  rows,  and  brilliant  streams  of 
water  poured  from  them,  forming  arches  of  varied 
colors.  The  foot  of  the  columns  was  adorned  with 
costly  shells,  from  which  sprung  up  wa^r-plants, 
encircling  the  columns  with  their  flowers.  Little 
water  sprites  peeped  out  from  the  foliage,  and  held 
flowers  in  their  mouths,  from  which  they  playfully 
spouted  water.  Beneath,  in  the  green  grass,  sat 
sea-nymphs,  combing  their  long  wet  hair  :  others 
were  playing  on  harps,  while  their  sisters  danced  in 
graceful  movements  around  the  pillars.  So  strange, 
yet  so  sweet,  were  the  tunes  to  the  songs,  that  who- 
ever heard  them  once  could  never  forget  them. 

The  third  hall,  which  succeeded  this,  was  of  blue 
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transparent  jasper.  On  the  ceiling  beamed  stars  of 
gold,  and  the  sun  and  moon  sat  on  shining  horses 
of  light  and  played  at  ball  with  the  morning  and 
evening  stars.  High  above  was  perched  a  mighty 
eagle  ;  when  he  expanded  and  flapped  his  wrings, 
the  breeze  floated  now  louder,  now  more  gently 
through  the  hall,  and  the  birds  began  to  sing  around. 

The  Giant  now  complained  that  he  must  rest,  on 
account  of  his  wounds  ;  so  they  seated  themselves, 
and  while  Siegfried  looked  around  in  astonishment, 
Eugelein,  the  Dwarf-king,  said,  '  It  may  well  sur- 
prise thee  how  a  Dragon  can  have  so  many  splendid 
apartments,  since  his  abode  is  the  darkness  of  night ; 
but  thou  wilt  see  another  chamber  still  which  out- 
shines this  as  the  noon  excels  the  morning.  The 
halls  represent  the  elements,  and  for  many  a  century 
thousands  of  industrious  Dwarfs  have  labored  here, 
and  the  hammer  has  never  been  out  of  their  hands. 
But  all  this  now  belongs  to  the  Dragon  whom  we 
are  cori^felled  to  serve  ;  and  if  thou  canst  not  over- 
come him,  he  will  kill  us-  all  with  his  poisonous 
breath,  and  the.  maiden  will  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

*  Yet  it  was  not  always  so,  as  my  forefathers  have 
told  me.  There  was  a  time  when  blessed  spirits 
lived  on  earth  in  joy  and  unity,  in  dwellings  of 
heavenly  light.  No  sword  or  pointed  dagger  was 
then  made,  nor  did  the  sweat  of  slavery  run  from 
man's  brow.  Vases  for  offerings  alone  came  from 
our  forges,  from  which  pure  incense  rose  up  to 
heaven.     Life  was  a  pleasure  and  labor  sport ;  and 
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on  bright  and  shining  seats  sat  the  Asi,  the  fathers 
of  mankind,  and  read  from  iron  tablets  the  sacred 
maxims  of  eternal  wisdom  and  the  laws  of  the  in- 
scrutable Deity,  whose  name  none  ventures  to  utter. 
'But  from  the  bosom  of  Night  rose  Loki,  the 
prince  of  darkness.  In  a  form  of  beauty,  with 
smiling  countenance  and  seductive  speech,  the  arch 
deceiver  appeared  before  the  patriarch  of  our  race, 
who  believed  his  smooth  words.  They  pledged  a 
brotherly  love  to  each  other,  and  in  token  of  amity 
they  mingled  their  blood.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  all  evils.  The  deceived  one  knew  not  that  the 
old  Dragon,  the  enemy  of  gods  and  men,  the  father 
of  darkness,  had  infused  into  him  his  own  poisonous 
breath.  And  there  also  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the 
same  Night,  where  the  fiery  Dragons  dwell  with 
savage  Giants,  an  evil  enchantress,  who  was  versed 
in  all  black  arts.  In  pleasing  form  she  appeared 
before  our  fathers,  and  on  her  forehead  shone  a  rich 
ornament  of  gold,  which  she  had  formedWy  magic 
power  from  stolen  rays  of  heavenly  light.  And  as 
the  fathers  looked  in  her  glowing  eyes,  and  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  false  gold  enchained  their 
looks,  the  cunning  deceiver  whispered  to  them,  and 
avarice,  envy,  and  discord  arose  in  their  hearts. 
Then  all  oaths  and  vows  of  fidelity  were  forgotten, 
and  the  first  battle  was  fought  on  earth.  Ever  since 
a  fearful  curse  has  rested  on  alluring  magic  gold, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
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'  The  Asi,  when  they  came  to  their  senses,  would 
fain  have  destroyed  in  the  fire  the  enchantress  with 
her  treacherous  wealth ;  but  thrice  she  rose  from  the 
flames  uninjured,  and  laughed  them  to  scorn. 
When,  after  being  pierced  with  the  spear,  she  was 
again  thrown  into  the  flames,  the  crafty  deceiver 
approached  the  fi.re,  took  her  half-consumed  heart 
from  her  bosom,  and  swallowed  it.  With  the  heart 
he  became  possessed  of  all  her  magic  arts  and 
power  :  but  he  had  also  imbibed  all  her  wickedness, 
her  evil  desires  and  savage  lust ;  thus  the  flames  of 
vice  ever  burned  more  darkly  and  fiercely  in  his 
bosom,  and  he  considered  only  how  he  might  destroy 
both  heaven  and  earth  in  one  vast  conflagration. 
But  the  hypocrite  would  not  cast  off  his  dazzling 
appearance,  for  he  was  bent  on  more  surely  effect- 
ing the  destruction  of  all. 

'  He  now  married  a  Giantess,  a  base  witch,  the 
daughter  of  primeval  Night,  who  continually  brooded 
over  and^oretold  mischief;  and  she  produced  three 
monsters,  from  whom  alt  other  monsters  have  come 
upon  the  earth.  Her  first  child  was  the  great  ser- 
pent of  the  world,  who,  concealed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  winds  his  folds  around  the  earth,  holds  his 
tail  in  his  mouth,  and  swallows  all  that  approaches 
him.  If  the  water  becomes  too  dry  and  shallow,  he 
turns  in  raging  anger,  and  the  earth  trembles  at  his 
convulsions.  The  second  monster  was  the  great 
wolf  of  the  abyss,  who  is  equalled  by  no  other  in 
savage  cruelty  and  strength.  From  his  nostrils  he 
11* 
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snorts  forth  flames,  his  eyes  scatter  fire,  and  he 
threatens  to  swallow  up  both  sun  and  moon  with  his 
dark  and  voracious  jaws.  The  third  child  of  this 
pair  was  the  princess  of  the  lower  world  and  of 
death.  Shuddering  awe  dwells  in  her  looks,  and 
her  empire  is  the  dark  valleys  where  the  sun  never 
smiles,  and  clouds  and  mists  form  eternal  night. 
These  three  children  Loki  caused  to  be  brought  up 
among  the  Giants  in  the  land  of  Night,  where  they 
grew  to  enormous  size  and  strength.  But  he  him- 
self kept  up  intercourse  in  various  forms  with  our 
forefathers,  and  sowed  poison  and  destruction  every- 
where around. 

'  Loki  once  went  forth  with  Odin  and  Haener  to 
wander  over  the  earth.  They  came  to  a  piece  of 
water  named  the  waterfall  of  Andvari :  in  the  stream 
sat  an  otter,  catching  fish  and  devouring  them 
eagerly.  It  was  not,  however,  a  real  otter,  but  the 
son  of  a  powerful  enchanter,  and  the  brother  of 
Mimer,  the  base  smith,  and  of  Fafner,  tlfb  Dragon, 
who  dwells  here  on  the  rock.  Catching  fish  and  hunt- 
ing were  his  only  pleasure,  and  he  changed  himself 
daily  into  an  otter  and  caught  fish  in  the  stream,  which 
he  took  home,  where  he  sat  in  a  corner  and  ate  them. 
He  had  just  snapped  up  a  fish,  when  the  treacherous 
Loki,  who  well  knew  that  he  was  a  man,  caught  up 
a  stone  and  killed  him.  Loki's  companions  were 
delighted  with  their  prey,  and  stripped  off*  the 
skin  of  the  otter.  But  it  so  happened  that  in  the 
evening  they  entered  the  dwelling  of  his  father,  the 
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old  enchanter  Reidmar,  who,  by  the  skin  and  by 
their  blood-stained  hands,  perceived  at  once  that 
they  had  slain  his  son.  With  the  help  of  his  sons 
he  took  away  their  weapons,  made  them  prisoners, 
and  threatened  to  be  revenged  on  them,  unless  by 
way  of  atonement  they  filled  the  skin  of  the  otter 
and  covered  the  outside  of  it  with  gold,  so  that  not 
a  hair  could  be  seen. 

'  Odin  and  Haener  were  compelled  to  remain  with 
him,  for  they  sent  L^i  forth  to  get  the  gold,  because 
he  was  the  most  cunning.  So  he  went  again  to  the 
waterfall  and  there  made  prisoner  a  Dwarf,  who 
kept  concealed  in  his  cave  the  richest  treasure 
known  to  mankind.  Beside  an  infinite  quantity  of 
gold  and  diamonds,  there  was  also  a  miraculous 
helmet,  the  sight  of  which  makes  all  living  things 
tremble,  a  tarn-cap,  which  bestows  invisibility  and 
strength  upon  the  wearer,  and  the  sword  Balmung, 
against  which  no  shield  is  proof.  The  most  precious 
object,  however,  was  a  gold  ring  of  wondrous  power  ; 
whoever  possessed  it  was  sure  never  to  want  gold,  for 
it  always  increased  according  to  his  wish.  The  ring, 
however,  was -made  of  false  gold,  which  the  en- 
chantress had  brought  from  the  bosom  of  Night  for 
the  purpose  of  deception,  and  it  was  the  cause  l;hat 
oaths  were  first  broken  and  blood  was  shed  in  the 
first  battle.  On  it  also  rested  the  primeval  curse, 
for  it  brought  evil  on  whoever  possessed  it. 

'  Loki  compelled  the  captive  Dwarf  to  bring  the 
whole  of  the  treasure  from  his  cave  ;  but  the  magic 
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ring  he  coDcealed  under  his  arm  ;  however,  Loki 
saw  the  glitter  of  the  gold,  and  insisted  on  having 
the  ring  likewise  ;  the  Dwarf  begged  piteously  that 
he  would  leave  him  this  one  of  all  his  treasures  ;  but 
Loki  was  inexorable.  Then  the  Dwarf  went  into 
his  cave  and  uttered  a  fearful  curse  on  the  treasure, 
that  it  might  bring  no  good  fortune  to  any  one,  and 
on  the  ring,  that  it  might  cause  the  death  of  any  one 
who  possessed  it. 

*Loki  now.  returned  to  E-ei(?hiar,  and  they  filled 
the  otter's  skin  with  the  gold,  placed  the  animal  on 
its  feet,  and  covered  it  with  gold.  Reidmar  ex- 
amined the  skin,  and  perceiving  a  single  hair, 
required  that  this  also  should  be  covered  with  gold. 
Odin  took  the  ring  of  discord  from  his  finger,  and 
while  he  was  covering  the  hair  with  it,  Loki  repeat- 
ed the  curse  of  the  Dwarf.  Reidmar  now  allowed 
them  to  go  their  way,  and  from .  that  time  the 
treasure  has  been  called  the  treasure  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen,  for  Reidmar's  family  was  a  race  of  Night, 
and  they  were  called  the  Nibelungen. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  the  splendor  of  the  gold 
ring  caught  the  eye  of  Fafner,  and  he  longed  to 
possess  it,  for  he  was  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of 
the  brothers,  and  wished  to  call  his  own  all  that  was 
there.  He  excited  his  brother  Mimer,  and  they 
both  went  to  their  father  and  required  their  share 
of  the  recompense.  Reidmar,  however,  refused  to 
give  up  the  gold,  and  concealed  it  under  his  couch. 
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that  his  sons  might  not  steal  it,  and  night  and  day 
•  this  treasure  was  his  anxiety  and  care. 

'  But  the  ring  was  never  out  of  Fafner's  mind. 
In  an  evil  hour  he  stole  to  his  father's  bed,  drew 
the  sword  Balmung,  and  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of 
his  parent  as  he  slept.  When  Keidmar,  the  old 
magician,  saw  how  his  unfaithful  son  seized  upon 
the  gold,  he  repeated  with  his  dying  breath  the 
horrible  curse  which  he  had  learned  from  Loki,  and 
conjured  his  daughters  to  avenge  his  murder.  The 
curse  of  a  dying  father  had  its  effect,  and  Fafner 
was  immediately  changed  into  a  fierce  and  fiery 
Dragon.  The  flames  of  burning  lust  and  the  poison 
of  consuming  envy  darted  from  his  jaws,  and  nothing 
since  has  power  to  assuage  his  thirst  of  evil,  for  he 
is  ever  impelled  to  some  new  deed  of  plunder  and 
murder. 

'  Mimer,  his  brother,  required  from  him  some  por- 
tion of  his  inheritance  of  blood  ;  and  when  Fafner 
angrily  refused  him,  he  vowed  his  death  ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  hath  sent  thee  to  him,  and  longs  to 
drink  his  blood  and  eat  his  heart,  for  he  also  thirsts 
after  this  accursed  gold.  Loki,  the  crafty  deceiver, 
who  prepared  this  mischief,  did  not  escape  the  fear- 
ful punishment  of  his  wickedness.  He  committed 
many  a  ruthless  act,  and  became  more  and  more 
cruel  and  daring,  till  at  last  he  perpetrated  the  most 
frightful  deed  that  the  human  heart  ever  conceived. 
Odin,  the  father  of  the  Asi,  had  a  son,  whose  coun- 
tenance shone  like  the   sun,  and  whose   mild  and 
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gentle  looks  delighted  every  one ;  wise  was  his  dis- 
course, and  all  his  sayings  came  to  pass.  Before 
the  light  which  beamed  from  his  countenance, 
impurity  vanished  and  sin  fled  away.  Hence  he 
was  named  Balder  the  Good,  and  was  loved  and 
praised  by  all.  Now  Loki,  the  evil  one,  hated  no  one 
so  much  as  Balder  the  Good,  and  would  rather  have 
lost  his  own  life  than  that  he  should  continue  to 
live. 

'  Evil  dreams  and  forebodings  troubled  the  good 
Balder.  Fearing  some  dread  misfortune,  the  Asi 
sent  to  Frigga,  requesting  that  she  would  exact  an 
oath  from  all  and  everything  on  earth  —  trees  and 
animals,  stones  and  diseases,  poisons  and  snakes  — 
that  they  would  not  injure  Balder  the  Good,  whom 
all  so  loved.  All  promised  the  goddess  ;  and  the 
Asi,  highly  delighted,  placed  the  illustrious  youth  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  in  sport  threw  sharp  spears 
and  pointed  stones  at  him.  Nothing  injured  him, 
for  he  was  sacred  to  all  things.  Loki  stood  by  and 
watched  the  sport  with  envious  eyes :  then  he  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  woman,  went  to  Frigga  and 
told  her  with  feigned  delight  of  the  sport  of  Asi,  and 
cunningly  asked  her  if  all  had  pledged  her  their 
oath,  and  if  none  was  forgotten.  Frigga  said, 
"  Eastward  from  Walhalla  grows  a  mistletoe,  —  I 
passed  it  by,  for  it  seemed  to  me  too  tender  to  do 
any  harm."  When  Loki  heard  these  words,  he 
immediately  went  and  cut  a  slip  from  the  plant  for 
a  dart.     Then  he  returned  to  the  sport,  and|went  up 
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to  Hoedur,  who  stood  by  and  took  no  part  in  the 
pastime,  because  he  was  blind.  Loki  gave  the  dart 
into  his  hand  and  desired  him  to  throv/  it  in  honor 
of  the  beloved  Balder,  and  that  he  himself  would 
guide  his  arm.  Hoedur  threw  the  dart,  and  Balder 
fell  pierced  and  dead  on  the  ground.  The  Asi  were 
struck  dumb  with  terror  and  grief,  and  each  looked 
speechless  at  the  other,  for  they  saw  in  Balder's  death 
a  presage  of  their  own  destruction  and  that  of  the 
whole  visible  world  ;  since  the  curse  had  come  upon 
it  through  the  evil  one  whom  they  had  received 
among,  them,  and  with  whom  they  had  mingled 
their  blood.  But  Odin  forbade  them  to  take  revenge, 
because  the  spot  was  dedicated  to  peace. 

'  With  great  lamentation  they  buried  the  corpse 
by  the  seaside,  and  all  the  families  of  mankind, 
even  the  Giants  from  the  icebergs,  came  to  the  in- 
terment. Nanna,  the  wife  of  Balder,  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  was  buried  by  his  side.  Lastly 
Odin  approached  the  corse  and  whispered  in  its  ear ; 
no  one  knows  the  words  of  the  farewell  he  uttered, 
but  some  say  he  spoke  of  a  happy  meeting  again. 

'  Thereupon  the  Asi  sent  Hermodur,  the  brother 
of  Balder,  down  to  the  pale  Goddess  of  the  Dead,  to 
entreat  her  to  restore  the  murdered  Balder  to  the 
upper  world.  Hermodur  rode  for  nine  nights 
through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  shades  which  lead 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Dead.  Then  he  came  to  a 
stream,  and  rode  over  a  bridge  which  shone  with 
gold  :    it  was  guarded  by  a  maiden,  of  a  bold  and 
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confident  aspect,  armed  with  sword  and  shield. 
"  What  wilt  thou  here  ?  "  she  cried.  "-  Five  troops 
of  corses  rode  over  yesterday,  and  the  bridge  trem- 
bled not  thus  ;  thou  hast  not  the  look  of  the  dead." 
When  Hermodur  spoke  to  her  of  Balder,  she  bade 
him  ride  further  toward  Midnight.  He  came  to  a 
castle,  leaped  over  the  high  gate,  and  stepped  into 
the  hall  of  the  pale  Princess  of  the  Dead.  Around 
her  stood  the  maidens  who  accompany  the  dead  in 
their  journey  to  the  tomb;  behind  her  stood  a  red 
cock,  and  at  her  feet  lay  Pain,  Weariness  and  Ex- 
haustion. There  he  saw  Balder  and  his  wife  sitting 
on  high.  But  the  princess  replied  to  his  request, 
"  Now  I  can  prove  whether  it  be  true,  as  report  de- 
clares, that  Balder  is  so  beloved  by  all.  His  return 
to  the  light  shall  be  permitted  if  all  things  alive  and 
dead  lament  his  death."  Balder  gave  his  brother  a 
miraculous  ring  for  Odin,  by  way  of  remembrance  ; 
then  they  parted,  and  Hermodur  returned. 

'  The  Asi  immediately  sent  out  their  messengers 
into  the  wide  world  to  beg  all  creatures  to  release 
Balder  with  their  tears.  All  nature  —  the  birds  of 
the  forest,  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field  —  lamented  the  murdered  one,  who  had 
been,  their  joy  and  delight.  As  the  messengers 
were  returning  home  with  joy,  they  found  a  hideous 
Giantess  sitting  in  a  cave,  who  exclaimed,  "  No  tears 
will  I  shed  for  one  whose  life  or  death  troubles  me 
not :  the  pale  Princess  of  the  Shades  may  keep 
him  ! "    The  messengers  at  once  perceived  that  this 
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was  no  other  than  the  base  Loki,  the  old  murderer 
and  liar,  who  thus  prevented  the  deliverance  of 
Balder,  and  they  returned  home  sorrowful. 

'  Loki,  however,  urged  by  the  fear  of  punishment 
and  haunted  by  the  thoughts  of  his  own  wickedness, 
flew  off  to  a  mountain,  where  he  built  a  house  with 
four  gates,  facing  the  four  winds.  All  night  Jie 
watched  ;  in  the  day  he  changed  himself  into  a  fish 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  waterfall.  But  fearing 
that  they  would  catch  him  there,  he  made  himself 
skilfully  a  little  net,  that  he  might  practise  how  to 
escape  from  its  meshes.  But  the  wicked  Loki  was 
caught  in  his  own  snare,  for  as  he  was  weaving  it,  the 
Asi  came.  He  quickly  threw  the  net  into  the  fire 
and  leaped  into  the  water  ;  but  the  Asi  saw  the  en- 
chanted net  in  the  flames,  and  immediately  made 
one  exactly  like  it,  as  broad  as  the  stream  in  which 
Loki  had  hidden  himself.  Then  they  stretched  it 
out  and  went  along  the  stream  to  catch  the  cunning 
serpent. 

*  Loki  swam  away  from  the  net  and  concealed 
himself  between  two  stones,  so  that  the  net  passed 
over  him.  Still  they  could  perceive  that  something 
living  had  touched  it ;  so  they  fastened  heavy  balls 
to  it,  and  the  net  then  sank  so  close  to  the  ground 
that  Loki  could  not  creep  away  from  it.  Then  he 
swam  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  they  saw  him 
suddenly  leap  over  it  and  turn  back  to  the  waterfall, 
•o  they  returned  back  a  third  time,  divided  them- 
selves into  two  bands,  and  one  of  them,  Thor  the 
12 
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Strong,  went  through  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
Loki  was  again  driven  towards  the  sea  ;  he  was 
afraid  to  swim  into  it,  and  leaped  into  the  air,  when, 
swift  as  lightning,  Thor  caught  him  and  held  him  by 
the  tail. 

'  They  bore  him  immediately  to  a  dark  and  deep 
cavern,  and  then  piled  up  three  stones,  through 
which  they  bOred  a  hole.  A  son  of  Loki,  changed 
into  a  wolf,  was  there,  devouring  his  own  brother, 
and  with  the  entrails  of  this  infernal  offspring  they 
bound  the  father  fast  to  the  stones,  for  no  other  tie 
could  hold  him.  Then  a  Giantess,  whose  father 
he  had  murdered,  approached  and  hung  over 
him  a  poisonous  snake,  which  dropped  its  burning 
venom  on  his  face.  But  the  Asi  allowed  Sigyn  his 
wife  to  attend  hi,m  in  his  torment.  She  holds  a  cup 
under  the  snake  and  catches  the  poison  :  but  when 
she  goes  out  to  empty  the  cup,  as  it  becomes  filled, 
and  the  poison  drops  like  fire  upon  his  brow,  he 
writhes  with  anguish,  so  that  the  whole  earth 
trembles.  And  thus  he  must  ever  lie,  until  that  day 
when  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  destroyed  ;  and  till 
then  the  struggle  will  continue  with  his  poisonous 
brood,  the  Giants,  Enchanters  and  Dragons,  which 
our  ancestors  the  Asi  commenced,  and  which  you, 
the  Fleroes,  now  continue.' 

While  King  Eugelein  related   this  with   a  very 
serious  and  solemn  air,  the  Giant  had  leaned   his 
head  on  his  hands  and  fallen  fast  asleep,  and  it  w£# 
with   the    greatest    difficulty  that    Siegfried    could 
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awaken  him.  Then  they  went  quickly  on  and  came 
to  the  fourth  hall,  which,  as  Eugelein  said,  surpass- 
ed the  others  in  miraculous  splendor.  Around  the 
walls  burnt  fire  ;  white  flames  and  blue  and  red  and 
green  wound  round  in  figures  of  varied  kinds,  flow- 
ers and  birds  and  beasts.  Then,  suddenly,  a  thousand 
sparks  shot  forth,  and  transformed  themselves  in  the 
air  into  shining  stars,  golden  crowns,  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  a  basin  with 
a  golden  rim,  from  the  midst  of  which  grew  an  ash- 
tree  that  reached  to  the  ceiling  ;  the  ground  in  which 
it  stood  was  clear  crystal,  so  that  all  its  roots  could 
be  seen  as  if  it  stood  mirrored  in  a  lake.  Siegfried 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  this  tree,  which  the 
Dwarfs  had  so  skilfully  made.  Green  leaves  and 
golden  fruits  adorned  the  wide-spread  boughs  and 
dropped  their  dews  of  honeyed  sweetness.  Above, 
on  the  summit,  sat  a  royal  eagle,  with  a  bright  and 
piercing  glance,  and  spread  out  his  broad  wings  ;  on 
his  head  stood  a  hawk.  Below,  on  the  ground,  were 
standing,  on  the  four  sides,  four  stags,  which 
stretched  out  their  necks  upwards  and  ate  the 
leaves  of  the  tree.  Three  roots  ran  from  it  into  the 
crystal  basin.  The  middle  root  went  deep  into  the 
abyss  below.  There  lay  an  enormous  Dragon  en- 
veloped in  darkness,  swelling  with  poison  and  gnaw- 
ing incessantly  at  the  root.  Around  him  crawled  a 
thousand  poisonous  serpents  and  hungry  wolves,  and 
a  dark  vapor,  ascended  from  the  pit.  In  the  midst 
of  it  was  a  seat,  on  which  sat  a  female,  with  a  crown 
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on  her  head,  of  pallid  countenance,  and  with  a  dark 
dress  :  behind  her,  on  the  back  of  the'  seat,  stood  a 
large  flame-colored  cock,  at  whose  feet  grazed  a 
raven-black  horse  near  a  rushing  stream.  The 
second  root  ran  from  the  ash  towards  the  north  ; 
there  masses  of  ice  lay  piled  up  on  each  other,  and 
therein  sat  great  Giants  around  an  enormous  horn, 
from  which  issued  a  spring.  Opposite  to  this  root 
ran  a  third  which  was  surrounded  with  light,  and 
from  a  spring  near  it  came  forth  sky-blue  water ; 
two  white  swans  were  swimming  in  the  water,  and 
three  beaming  maidens  stood  on  the  margin,  and 
took  up  water  in  golden  vessels  and  sprinkled  the 
tree.  Around  the  spring  were  placed  twelve  royal 
seats  or  thrones,  upon  which  sat  princes  and  prin- 
cesses with  golden  crowns.  A  squirrel  ran  nimbly 
up  and  down  the  trunk,  from  -  the  eagle  on  the  top 
to  the  serpent  below. 

Siegfried  looked  at  all  this  with  amazement,  and 
asked  the  Dwarf  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  tree. 
'  That,'  replied  the  wise  King,  '  is  the  celebrated 
ash-tree  Ygdrasil,  an  image  of  the  world.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree  are  the  clouds,  and  the  golden 
fruits  are  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  eagle  that  floats 
above  is  the  King  of  heaven,  who  with  searching 
eye  overlooks  the  world.  The  stem  is  the  earth, 
and  thence  a  root  goes  down  into  the  depths  below, 
where  sits  the  princess  of  the  lower  world  ;  near 
her  grazes  the  horse  who  brings  to  her  the  dead 
from  life,  and  behind  her  sits  the  red  cock.     When 
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the  cock  begins  to  crow,  the  world  is  destroyed. 
The  Dragon  that  vomits  flames,  and  the  serpents, 
are  the  subterranean  fire  and  the  fierce  storms  which 
agitate  earth  and  sea,  and  the  wild  desires  and  pas- 
sions which  disturb  the  breast  of  man  and  undermine 
his  life,  and  gnaw  continually  until  the  tree  is  de- 
stroyed. The  beautiful  fountain  with  the  golden 
seats,  near  the  second  root  to  the  right,  is  the  south 
portion  of  tlie  world.  The  three  maidens  are  the 
three  Fates  who  spin  tHe  thread  of  life.  The  two 
swans  of  light  are  the  sun  and  moon,  and  around 
shine  the  princes  of  heaven  with  their  crowns. 

'  The  root  on  the  left  is  the  north  portion  of  the 
'earth  ;  there  stand  the  lofty  icebergs,  there  rises  the 
sea,  and  there  lies  the  great  horn  from  which,  at  the 
last  day,  when  the  six  winters  of  the  world  have 
passed  away,  the  summons  to  the  last  judgment  will 
be  founded.  Its  call  will  summon  all,  from  the 
highest  heaven  above  to  the  deepest  abyss  below ; 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  will  tremble  with  fear,  and  its 
boughs  will  shake,  and  the  earth  will  be  convulsed 
and  the  sea  will  roar.  Then  all  ties  will  be  loosened 
and  torn  asunder ;  the  serpent  of  the  world  will  rise 
with  giant  fury  out  of  the  water ;  the  wolf  will  spring 
howling  from  the  abyss,  and  open  wide  its  jaws 
at  heaven  ;  the  dwarfs  will  sigh  at  the  gates  of 
rock  ;  fires  will  rage  around  the  tree  of  the  world  ; 
the  sun  and  moon  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
wolves  of  darkness,  and  the  stars  will  fall  from  the 
sky.  The  day  will  be  turned  into  night,  and  Loki 
12* 
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will  appear  with  all  his  evil  spirits  from  hell,  and 
the  'Heroes  will  contend  with  him  in  the  last  great 
contest  of  the  world.  The  Deity,  who  first  created 
all  things  and  sent  light  into  the  world,  will  consume 
the  corrupted  earth  with  his  purifying  fire.  When, 
however,  the  last  battle  has  been  fought,  when  the 
dying  Heroes  shall  have  conquered  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  the  flames  have  consumed  the  world, 
then  a  new  morning  will  dawn  in  the  heavens.  A 
new  and  more  happy  earth  will  arise,  the  seeds  will 
grow  up  of  themselves,  and  sparkling  waterfalls  will 
gush  forth  over  the  smiling  verdure  of  the  meadows. 
Then  the  good  will  receive  their  reward,  and  will 
again  become  possessed  of  the  brazen  tablets  of 
eternal  wisdom,  which  they  lost  in  the  beginning 
of  time.  But  the  bad,  the  perjurers,  murderers, 
and  deceivers,  will  wade  in  streams  of  poison  on 
the  strand  of  corpses  in  the  hall  of  serpents,  and 
the  old  Dragon  with  his  brood  will  fall  into  the 
abyss.' 
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THIRTEENTH    ADVENTURE. 

How  Siegfried  first  sees  the  Kiriff^s  Daughter  and  is 
received  ly  her. 

Thus  speaking,  they  entered  a  lofty  chamber  by 
an  iron  door.  Around,  on  the  walls,  hung  in  double 
rows  helmets  and  shields  ;  and  between  them,  in 
wild  disorder,  splendid  garments  embroidered  with 
gold,  drinking-horns  ornamented  with  silver,  and 
silken  banners.  But  all  looked  desolate  and  waste, 
the  garments  were  stained  with  blood,  the  helmets 
and  shields  were  rusted,  over  the  drinking-horns 
large  spiders  had  woven  their  nets,  and  the  silken 
banners  were  yellow  with  smoke.  By  the  general 
disorder  it  might  easily  be  seen  that  it  was  all  the 
produce  of  pillage.  But  the  most  fearful  objects 
that  met  the  eye  in  this  robber's  den  of  the  Dragon, 
were  black  iron  pillars  which  ran  through  the  hall : 
around  them  were  fastened  horns  of  the  deer  and 
the  urochs,  and  on  every  point  of  these  horns  was 
stuck  a  naked  skull.  Siegfried,  sword  in  hand, 
glanced  around  the  apartment,  but  neither  the 
Dragon  nor  the  maiden  were  to  be  seen.  It  now 
appeared  as  if  his  ear  caught  the  sounds  of  music 
not  far  from  him  ;  he  went  in  the 'direction  in  which 
it  came,  and  looked  through  a  high  vaulted  gallery 
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on  the  distant  landscape  ;  at  the  end  of  this  passage 
he  saw  a  maiden  seated  on  a  rock  with  a  harp  in 
her  hand.  She  looked  down  into  the  wooded 
valleys,  and  sang  and  played,  whilst  a  falcon  sat 
upon  her  harp,  as  if  listening  to  her.  Siegfried 
stood  still  with  his  companions  and  hearkened  as  she 
sang  thus  : 

My  father  sat  within  his  hall 

And  drank  the  red  and  cooling  wine, 

He  drank  from  out  a  cup  of  gold 
At  Worms,  upon  the  dark  green  Rhine. 

My  mother  held  the  silken  threads 

Within  her  hand  so  lily  white, 
And  worked  upon  the  cloth  of  gold 

The  deeds  of  Hero  and  of  Knight. 

My  brothers  threw  the  dice  in  sport, 
For  swords  and  arms  enrich'd  with  gold, 

The  while  I  sat  within  and  sang 
The  deeds  of  Knight  or  Hero  hold. 

But  swift  descending  from  above 
A  Dragon  fierce  was  seen  to  glide  ; 

He  twined  his  folds  around,  my  form 

And  said,  '  Come  hence  and  be  my  bride  ! ' 

My  father  dropped  his  cup  of  gold. 
My  mother  wrang  her  hand  so  white, 

My  brothers  drew  their  swords  in  vain, 
The  Dragon  bore  me  from  their  sight. 
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And  long  may  I  here  sit  and  sing 
My  lay  upon  the  Drachenstein, 

My  song  will  never  reach,  dear  friends, 
To  you#ipon  the  dark  green  Rhine. 

And  long  may  I  lament  in  vain  ! 

Yon  valley  lies  so  far,  so  deep, 
I  never  can  my  woes  explain, 

0  would  I  in  the  grave  could  sleep  ! 

The  singer  here  ceased,  interrupted  by  her  tears, 
but  she  quickly  and  more  vigorously  seized  the 
strings  and  renewed  her  song  :  — 

Yet  say,  art  thou  a  captive 

Forever  doomed  to  be  ? 
What  hinders  thee  to  venture  — 

To  venture  to  be  free  ? 

One  effort  still  may  save  thee. 

Then  why  delay  so  long  ? 
Are  fear  and  fright  such  fetters  ? 

Is  the  dread  of  death  so  strong  ? 

Oh  no,  the  father's  spirit 
•        Still  liveth  in  the  heart. 
It  shrinketh  not  from  danger, 
Nor  dreads  from  life  to  part  ? 

Oh  then  sound  my  harp-strings 

And  echo  my  lay. 
Ye  both  shall  attend 

On  my  dangerous  way . 
For  hence  I  would  flee 
And  find  myself  free. 
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Then  take  me,  ye  breezes, 

And  raise  me  above, 
And  waft  me  away 

To  the  region  I  love,  • 
Where  spring's  soft  bowers 
Are  filled  with  flowers. 

Nor  leave  me  to  wander, 

Uncertain  my  flight. 
But  grant  me  the  blessing, 

The  blessing  of  light ! 
Hence,  hence  let  me  flee, 
From  Dragon's  haunt  free. 

When  she  had  ended  her  song,  she  turned  to  the 
abyss  ;  but  at  this  moment  Siegfried  sprang  towards 
her  and  held  her  back.  '  Stay,  thou  noble  daughter 
of  a  king ! '  he  cried,  '  here  stands  Siegfried,  the 
son  of  King  Siegmund,  who  will  die  or  plunge  the 
Dragon  into  this  abyss.  Cease,  therefore,  from 
weeping ;  thy  sorrow  shall  be  changed  to  joy,  and 
the  Dragon  shall  crouch  in  the  dust  before  thee,  and 
shall  atone  for  thy  tears  with  his  heart's  blood.' 

'  Thanks,  valiant  hero,  for  thy  aid  ;  but  haste 
away  from  hence  !  thou  canst  not  save  me,  but  wilt 
only  perish  here,  and  thus  increase  my  grief.' 

'  No,'  replied  Siegfried,  '  here  will  I  fight  for  thee  ; 
for  otherwise  shame  would  strike  me  to  my  heart, 
which  is  sharper  than  iron  itself.  When  a  child  I 
made  a  vow  never  to  turn  my  back  upon  fire  or 
sword.' 
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'  Thou  knowest  not  what  thy  tongue  utters,'  an- 
swered the  maiden ;  '  'tis  madness  to  contend  with 
that  horrid  creature.  Wilt  thou  place  thyself  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  lightning  strikes  ?  No  sword 
can  pierce  his  scales,  and  steel  itself  melts  before 
his  flaming  breath.  Return,  and  bear  to  my  parents 
and  brothers  my  last  farewell ! ' 

'  Nay,  lady  ;  unworthy  were  I  to  be  called  the  son 
of  King  Siegmund,  nor  could  I  ever  dare  to  look 
my  noble  ancestors  in  the  face,  and  fight  as  they 
did  the  great  battle  of  the  world,  were  I  to  flee  like 
a  coward.  Never  has  fear  stained  the  honor  of  our 
race  ;  and  when  once  my  sword  gleams  in  my  hand, 
victory  or  death  can  alone  return  it  to  its  scabbard  ! ' 

'  Alas,'  interrupted  the  Dwarf,  '  thy  sword  can 
little  help  thee  !  One  sword  alone  —  Balmung,  the 
sword  of  the  Nibelungen,  with  which  Fafner  slew 
his  father  —  has  the  power  of  giving  the  Dragon 
his  deatj?- wound.  For  this  reason  he  keeps  it  con- 
cealed, and  if  the  maiden  cannot  reveal  to  us  this 
secret,  all  conflict  is  vain.'  The  King's  daughter 
said  that  she  had  never  heard  of  this  sword.  '  Then 
much  I  fear,'  said  the  Dwarf  gloomily,  '  that  our 
death  is  not  far  distant  \  for  never  wilt  thou  slay  the 
Dragon  with  the  sword  thou  bearest,  and  of  this  I 
will  give  thee  a  proof.' 

Thereupon  he  sprang  suddenly  into  the  hall,  and 
returned  with  a  large  and  ancient  shield,  which  he 
could  only  just  drag  after  him.  '  As  vainly  may 
your  sword  attempt  to  cut  the  dragon's  skin  which 
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is  stretched  over  this  shield,  as  to  wound  the  Dragon 
himself.' 

Then  Siegfried  swung  his  sword  above  his  head 
with  both  hands  and  dealt  so  powerful  a  blow  that  it 
resounded  through  all  the  halls  of  the  hollow  moun- 
tain ;  but  the  shield  remained  uninjured,  and  the 
sword  broke  off  at  the  handle.  At  the  sight  of  this, 
all  were  lost  in  amazement :  the  Dwarf  wrung  his 
hands,  and  the  maiden  entreated  Siegfried  to  fly. 
But  the  Hero  was  still  undaunted,  he  yielded  not  a 
step,  and  said,  '  To  the  brave  man  courage  is  more 
than  a  good  sword,  and  my  courage  at  least  is  yet 
unbroken  ;  my  arms  are  still  strong,  and  with  them 
I  will  slay  the  Dragon  ;  for  to  the  just,  Heaven  will 
give  strength  and  victory  ! ' 

'  As  thou  art  a  bold  Hero,'  said  the  Giant,  who 
had  hitherto  kept  silence,  '  and  thy  magnanimity 
has  granted  me  my  life,  thou  shalt  now  reap  the 
fruit  of  my  services  in  return.  I  once  slept  near 
the  Dragon,  he  had  just  had  a  hard  battle,  and  threw 
himself  down  to  sleep,  when,  in  a  dream,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Ho,  ho  !  they  cannot  kill  me  yet,  —  for 
they  know  not  that  the  sword  lies  hid  in  yon  cor- 
ner !  "  I  sought  for  the  sword  in  that  corner,  and 
found  it ;  only  lift  yon  stone  and  you  will  see  a  ring, 
beneath  which  it  lies.' 

Siegfried,  overjoyed,  hastened  to  the  spot,  re- 
moved the  stone,  raised  the  ring  with  both  his  hands, 
and  beneath  it,  like  a  bright  flame,  lay  the  glittering 
Dragon's  sword.     He  stooped  to  lift  it  up,  but  the 
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faithless  Giant  took  his  dagger  and  aimed  a  blow  at' 
Siegfried's  neck,  at  the  spot  where  the  linden-leaf 
had  fallen.  But  just  as  he  was  succeeding  in  in- 
flicting the  wound,  Eugelein  struck  the  Giant  with 
his  ring  so  violently  on  the  knee,  that  he  staggered, 
and  the  edge  of  the  dagger  glided  off.  But  the 
Giant  now  seized  the  Hero,  and  clasping  him  with 
both  arms  from  behind,  dragged  him  to  the  abyss, 
in  spite  of  the  furious  attacks  of  the  dogs. 

The  King's  daughter  fell  weeping  on  her  knees, 
wrung  her  hands,  and  prayed  to  Heaven,  while  the 
Giant  laughed  aloud,  as  if  certain  of  victory.  Sieg- 
fried, however,  twined  his  arms  around  the  body  of 
the  false  monster,  and  pressed  so  strongly  into  his 
wounds,  that  all  his  strength  passed  away,  and  the 
Giant  lost  both  sight  and  hearing.  His  black  blood 
flowed  in  broad  streams ;  he  roared  and  cursed 
himself  and  the  Hero,  on  whom  he  still  kept  a  firm 
hold  with  his  last  strength  to  pull  him  into  the  abyss 
with  himself  But  it  was  all  in  vain  :  Siegfried 
loosened  himself  from  his  grasp,  and  at  length 
pushed  him  into  the  chasm.  With  a  hollow  sound 
he  fell  into  the  mighty  depth  below,  and  as  he  fell 
he  broke  asunder  an  enormous  oak,  which  covered 
his  corpse. 

13 
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LAST  ADVENTURE. 

Siegfried^ s  Fight  with  the  Dragon. 

Siegfried  was  now  desirous  to  try  the  sharpness 
of  his  sword,  and  it  glided  through  the  Dragon's 
shield  like  water,  and  went  deep  into  the  rock.  All 
were  full  of  joy  when  they  saw  this ;  but  the  wise 
Dwarf  alone  looked  grave  and  said,  '  Thou  hast  a 
harder  battle  still  to  fight,  and  thou  requirest  meat 
and  drink  to  refresh  thee  for  it.'  Then  he  blew  his 
little  silver  horn,  and  at  its  shrill  sound  there  came 
forth  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  Dwarfs,  white 
and  gray.  Then  they  spread  a  carpet  and  brought 
meat  and  drink  of  all  kinds,  and  Siegfried  sat  down 
and  ate,  and  the  maiden  offered  him  a  golden  drink- 
ing-horn, saying, '  Hail  to  the  Hero  of  the  Nether- 
lands !  hail  to  the  bold  son  of  Siegmund !  hail  to 
the  fighter  with  the  Dragon,  Siegfried  ! '  The  Hero 
drained  the  cup  and  said,  '  Truly  never  did  I  feel  so 
inspired  with  courage,  and  never  longed  for  the 
chase  of  the  boar  in  my  father's  forests  as  I  now 
do  for  the  contest  with  this  hideous  Dragon,  the 
keeper  of  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen.  If  my 
forefathers  stood  here  in  a  circle,  as  they  stand 
around  the  walls  of  our  halls  at  home,  they  would 
indeed  rejoice  in  the  contest,  for  the  sound  of  my 
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sword  shall  re-echo  far  around,  .and  gladden  the 
heart  of  many  a  Hero.  Come  what  may,  I  dread 
none  on  earth,  and  I  stand  here  on  this  stone,  armed 
and  prepared  with  this  uplifted  sword  to  meet  the 

fight.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  a  roaring  sound  was  heard, 
which  vibrated  nearer  and  nearer,  as  if  the  mountain 
were  shaken  and  falling  into  ruins.  Thereupon  the 
maiden  was  struck  with  great  terror ;  but  the  eyes 
of  Siegfried  glanced  like  two  flaming  swords,  and 
he  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  saying,  '  The  Author 
of  Light  gave  us  life,  and  how  shall  the  Dragon  of 
darkness  take  it  away  ?  my  sharp  and  gleaming 
sword  shall  dazzle  him  so  that  he  shall  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  day  from  the  night.' 

As  the  evening  twilight  arose,  the  Dragon  came 
slowly  onwards,  hovering  like  a  dark  storm-cloud. 
Siegfried  advanced  and  met  him  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock.  Near  him  stood  his  two  faithful  dogs.  The 
maiden  drew  back,  and  the  Dwarf  put  on  his  cap  of 
mist  and  crept  into  a  crevice  of  the  rock.  Three 
times  did  the  Dragon  fly  searching  around  the  stone, 
for  as  yet  he  had  not  seen  the  Hero.  But  just  as 
he  was  about  to  lie  down  he  perceived  Siegfried, 
and  sending  forth  furiously  blue  flames,  he  lashed 
the  earth  with  his  tail.  In  a  moment  the  Hero's 
shield  was  covered  with  blue  flame,  and  became 
glowing  hot ;  his  dog8  were  about  to  fly  at  the  mon- 
ster, but  they  fell  dead  to  the  earth  at  his  first  breath. 
The   poisonous  flames  darted  more  and  more  fear- 
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fully  on  Siegfried ;  and  to  cool  himself  he  was 
forced  to  withdraw  into  the  vaulted  gallery  of  the 
mountain.  Thither  the  Dragon  could  not  follow  him, 
for  the  passage  was  too  narrow ;  so  he  remained 
spouting  forth  fire  at  the  entrance,  and  knew  not 
how  to  get  in ;  nor  did  Siegfried  know  how  he 
should  reach  the  Dragon  with  his  good  sword.  In 
this  difficulty,  he  looked  around  and  saw  lying  near 
him  a  huge  sfone  which  ten  men  could  not  have 
lifted.  Remembering  his  great  ancestors,  he  seized 
it,  and  threw  it  in  the  gaping  throat  of  the  pestifer- 
ous monster  ;  and  now  the  flames  being  quenched, 
he  darted  with  sword  and  shield  upon  the  Dragon, 
and  dealt  him  blow  after  blow  upon  the  head. 

But  the  blows  of  Siegfried's  sword  at  first  pro^ 
duced  no  effect,  the  scales  were  hard  as  diamonds, 
and  the  sword  flew  back.  On  a  sudden,  as  he  was 
striking  with  all  his  might,  he  heard  a  plaintive  tone, 
which  seemed  like  the  voice  of  the  Dwarf,  as  if 
calling  for  help  from  the  Dragon's  jaws.  And  so  it 
was  ;  for  the  Dwarf  had  seated  himself,  under  his 
invisible  cap  of  mist,  upon  the  stone  which  Siegfried 
had  thrown  into  the  Dragon's  mouth,  and  he  now 
called  out  in  terror  lest  Siegfried  should  kill  him. 

When  the  Dragon  heard  the  cry  of  the  invisible 
Dwarf  he  turned  round ;  but  at  that  moment  Sieg- 
fried dealt  him  a  heavy  blow  on  his  neck,  at  the 
point  where  the  scales  were  a  little  parted.  The 
sword  struck  into  the  neck,  and  the  pent-up  flames 
burst  through  the  wound  at  the  side,  so  that  Siegfried 
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was  now  safe  from  them.  The  little  Dwarf  crept 
quickly  out  of  the  wound.  The  Dragon  raved  still 
more  with  the  pain ;  he  fell  on  Siegfried,  snatched 
his  shield,  and  snapping  it  like  a  lath,  he  flew  at  the 
Hero's  head.  But  Siegfried  too  was  now  fired  with 
rage,  and  grasping  his^  sword  firmly  struck  off  the 
monster's  right  claw.  Thereupon  the  Dragon  roared 
with  fury,  swung  his  tail  around,  and  strove  to  en- 
twine the  Hero  in  its  folds.  But.  Siegfried  at  a 
bound  leaped  high  above  the  tail,  and  now  ran  with 
such  force  against  the  monster  that  he  threw  him 
backward  on  the  ground ;  then  seizing  his  sword 
with  both  hands,  with  the  first  blow  he  drove  it  two 
spans  deep  into  his  breast,  at  the  second,  he  cut  his 
heart  through  and  through,  so  that  the  sword  sank 
deep  into  the  stone  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  give  a 
third  blow,  he  himself  fell  senseless  beside  the 
monster,  which  in  the  death-struggle  was  consumed 
in  its  own  fire.  ' 

Such  was  the  great  fight  with  the  black,  poisonous 
Dragon,  who  guarded  the  treasure  of  the  ancient 
curse,  by  which  the  Hero  of  the  Low  Countries 
acquired  fame  and  glory  above  that  of  all  his 
fathers.  The  deeds  he  wrought  with  his  sharp 
sword  at  the  Drachenstein  have  resounded  for  cen- 
turies from  north  to  south  in  many  an  heroic  lay  by 
the  ancient  ministrels  ;  nor  can  the  name  of  Sieg- 
fried the  Dragon-slayer  ever  pass  away  as  long  as 
German  song  is  sung. 

Pale  as  death  lay  the  exhausted  Hero  for  a  long 
13* 
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time;  then  he  fetched  a  deep  breath,  and  slowly 
opened  his  eyes.  But  how  great  was  his  sorrow 
when  he  saw  lying  near  him  the  King's  daughter, 
pale  and  motionless  as  a  corpse.  He  sprang  up, 
took  her  in  his  arms,  called  on  her  by  name ;  but 
she  awoke  not,  nor  gave  any  signs  of  life.  The 
Hero  began  to  lament  aloud  his  misfortune,  when 
at  length  Eugelein  the  Dwarf  came  stealing  by.  He 
looked  about  on  all  sides,  and  was  overjoyed  when 
he  saw  that  Siegfried  had  slain  the  Dragon.  He 
immediately  went  to  the  virgin,  took  a  root  from 
his  girdle,  and  with  its  scent  awoke  her  to  new  life. 
The  joy  of  Siegfried  was  only  equalled  by  that  of 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Rhine  King ;  and 
Eugelein  too  was  so  delighted  at  their  deliverance 
from  the  Dragon,  that  he  begged  the  Hero  to  claim 
from  him  whatever  he  liked,  gold  or  diamonds, 
costly  ornaments  or  v/eapons,  for  all  were  at  his 
command.  Siegfried  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but 
said  that  his  deliverance  of  the  maiden  was  reward 
enough  for  him  ;  if,  however,  he  desired  to  do  him  a 
favor,  he  would  ask  him,  who  was  so  well  informed 
of  the  future,  to  tell  him  his  destiny.  The  Dwarf 
immediately  placed  his  bright  gleaming  shield  on  a 
table  of  stone,  and  held  a  handful  of  dry  grass  to 
the  sun,  which  forthwith  burst  into  a  flame ;  then  he 
strewed  a  precious  perfume  over  the  shield.  A 
singular  odor  diffused  itself  around,  but  the  Dwarf 
inhaled  the  vapor,  his  eyes  closed >  and  turning  a 
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costly  ring  on  his  finger,  began,  as  if  in  a  deep 
slumber,  to  pronounce  the  following  invocation :  — 

'  As  the  falcon  in  its  motion 

Flies  in  circles  round  and  round, 
Seeking  both  o'er  land  and  ocean 
Where  its  prey  may  best  be  found  ; 

'  So  the  venerable  sage, 

TurniHg  still  his  magic  ring, 
Sees  through  many  a  coming  age 
Many  a  dim  and  distant  thing.' 

On  this  he  ceased  awhile,  then  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  the  south,  then  to  the  right  and  left,  as  if 
forms  surrounded  him  on  every  side,  and  then  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  Siegfried  with  Chriemhilda 
thus  :  — 

'  Rosy  gardens  on  the  Rhine, 
Meadows  full  of  bright  sunshine, 
Through  which  wander  streamlets  fair, 
Stags  and  roebucks«pair  and  pair, 
Foliage,  with  the  feather 'd  throng 
Warbling  wild  the  woods  among  ; 
While  a  silken  thread  incloses 
All  this  fairy  bow'r  of  roses. 
Many  a  knight  with  martial  tramp. 
Watches  round  that  forest  camp  ; 
From  the  branches,  from  the  trees, 
Pennons  wanton  in  the  breeze. 
Round  the  throne  so  fair  to  see, 
All  of  gold  and  ivory. 
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*  Ladies  look  on  scenes  so  fair, 
Brave  knights  look  on  ladies  there ; 
One  his  proud  compeers  outvies, 
Like  the  sun  in  yonder  skies  ; 
Like  the  moon  in  modest  pride, 
One  sweet  maiden  is  his  bride  ; 
For  to  her  that  Hero-youth 
Gives  a  ring  in  pledge  of  truth. 
All  the  maidens  softly  sigh. 
All  the  youthful  Heroes  cry, 
Hail  to  Siegfried  and  his  prize. 
This,  0  this,  is  Paradise  ! 

'  But  an  evil  dame  is  nigh, 
Malice  in  her  heart  and  eye. 
And  she  brings  that  bride  so  fair 
Three  young  rosebuds  sweet  and  rare, 
Take  the  purest  of  the  three ; 
Take,  she  cries,  'tis  meant  for  thee  ! 
But  beware,  sweet  bride,  beware. 
For  a  thorn  is  lurking  there  ; 
.See,  it  wounds  thy  finger  fair. 
Bride,  why  stops  thy  sobbing  breath  ? 
Bride,  why  art  thou  pale  as  death  ? ' 

The  Dwarf  was  silent  for  awhile,  and  then  lurnin^» 
towards  the  west  began  to  sing  thus  of  Siegfried's 
death  : 

'  Hunter's  horn  and  hunter's  song. 
Wolves  and  bears  together  throng. 
Through  the  wild  wood  runs  the  boar. 
Hounds  that  follow  bark  and  roar. 
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'  Foxes  creep  in  corners  sly, 
Birds  are  twitt'ring  in  the  sky, 
Two  white  doves  in  flight  are  seen, 
And  a  stag  in  clover  green. 

'  Hark  !  a  sound  of  hunter's  horn, 
By  the  breezes  hither  borne, 
Through  the  deep  wood's  dark  defiles, 
"Where  the  sunbeam  never  smile  . 

'  Hark !  three  dismal  ravens  croak 
On  a  dry  and  wither 'd  oak, 
And  their  dark  foreboding  song 
Tells  a  tale  of  death  and  wrong. 

'  And  the  streamlet's  gentle  flood 
Flows  with  warm  and  vital  blood  : 
Stretch 'd  upon  the  flowery  heath, 
See,  a  Hero  sleeps  in  death  ! 

'  Howling  wild  his  faithful  hound 
Licks  in  vain  his  deadly  wound  ; 
While  the  falcon  from  his  breast 
Drives  the  ravens  to  their  nest. 

'  See,  his  stainless  sword  and  shield 
Lie  unused  upon  the  field  ; 
He  hath  never  seen  his  foe, 
Treach'ry  laid  the  Hero  low. 

'  In  his  halls  two  women  fair 
Sit  in  fierce  defiance  there. 
Frowning  darkly  each  at  each. 
Deigning  not  a  word  of  speech. 
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*  Hasting  from  the  neighb'ring  wood 
Come  two  knights,  all  stain 'd  with  blood  : 
Of  the  women,  one  is  glad, 

But  the  other  pale  and  sad. 

*  One  has  drain'd  a  cup  of  gold, 
Sinks  the  other  pale  and  cold  : 
One  the  thought  of  rage  inspires, 
But  revenge  the  other  fires  !  ' 

Finally  the  Dwarf  turned  towards  the  north  and 
sang  with  a  hollow  voice  the  revenge  of  Chriem- 
hilda: 

*  Heroes  feast  within  a  palace, 

Guests  all  wear  the  festive  wreath  ; 
But  their  mirth  is  changed  to  malice, 
And  their  dance  to  a  dance  of  death. 

*  Shrieks  of  horror,  shrieks  of  anger, 

Tell  the  fury  of  their  strife  ; 
Answering  fierce  the  trumpet's  clangor, 
Stern  demanding  life  for  life. 

*  Sword  and  shield  in  strife  are  meeting, 

Steel  and  iron  sternly  strive. 
And  of  guests  that  late  were  greeting, 
Few  shall  quit  the  spot  alive. 

*  In  that  hall  of  strife  and  treason 

Many  a  bravest  knight  must  yield  ; 
Like  the  sheaves  in  harvest  season 
Corses  strew  that  fatal  field. 
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*  But  in  death  their  hate  is  banish'd, 

Foemen  fall  beside  their  foe, 
And  their  hatred  hath  but  vanish 'd 
Now  that  death  hath  laid  them  low. 

*  Wand'ring  where  the  dead  are  lying, 

Say,  what  mystic  form  appears 
Mid  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  —  ^ 

'Tis  a  woman  bathed  in  tears. 

'  Fire  has  seized  the  hall  around  her, 
While  its  vapors  choke  her  breath. 
She  exclaims,  while  flames  surround  her. 
We  have  died  for  Siegfried's  death  ! ' 

Thus  sang  the  Dwarf  of  the  fate  of  future  days. 
Siegfried  and  the  maiden  were  deeply  affected  by 
the  serious  tone  of  his  song.  Although  they  had 
not  understood  all  that  he  said,  yet  they  perceived 
that  bleeding  forms  looked  through  the  mist  that 
surrounded  the  whole,  and  that  these  were  lighted 
rather  by  fierce  and  fatal  lightning  than  by  the 
gentle  rays  of  sunshine  and  peace.  When  the 
Dwarf  had  ended,  he  took  his  leave,  saying  that  he 
must  descend  deep  into  the  mountain,  whither  his 
Dwarfs  had  fled,  anxious  for  the  result  of  the  con- 
test ;  for  he  would  bring  them  the  glad  intelligence 
of  victory.  Then  he  bade  the  Hero  farewell,  and 
promised,  if  he  should  require  his  aid,  to  assist  him 
with  all  his  power  and  all  his  wealth ;  adding,  that 
he  would  find  two  horses  ready  for  mounting  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  cave.  Siegfried  thanked  him,  and  the 
Dwarf  disappeared  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock. 

The  Hero  and  the  King's  daughter  rested  for 
awhile  on  the  summit  of  the  Drachenstein,  and 
looked  at  the  far  distance,  over  the  lofty  wooded 
tops  of  the  mountains,  over  the  green  plains  and 
vales,  the  barren  heaths  and  silver  streams.  Then 
they  examined  everything  in  the  cave,  and  came  to 
the  Dragon's  couch,  which  he  had  made  of  the  skins 
of  lions.  Siegfried  lifted  up  the  skins,  and  a  daz- 
zling light  burst  upon  his  sight,  and  the  treasure  and 
the  ring  lay  before  him.  But  he  forgot  the  warning 
voice  of  the  Dwarf,  concerning  the  ancient  curse 
which  lay  on  the  gold  of  the  Nibelungen  :  he  took 
the  treasure  of  discord  and  envy,  and  hence  at  a 
later  period  the  words  of  Eugelein  came  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  he  and  his  whole  race  were  annihilated 
by  fire  and  sword,  like  those  who  had  possessed  it 
before.  The  treasure  however  was  cast  into  the 
Rhine,  v/here  it  may  rest  until-  a  holy  hand  shall 
find  it,  over  which  the  curse  has  no  power. 

Here,  however,  ends  this  tradition  :  and  its  sequel 
has  been  said  and  sung  in  other  songs  and  legends, 
in  which,  reader,  thou  mayest  hear  how  Siegfried 
celebrated  in  the  Rose-garden  of  Worms  his  mar- 
riage with  Chriemhilda,  how  he  gloriously  contended 
in  seven  conflicts,  winning  heroic  fame,  and  how  he 
was  slain  in  the  forest  by  the  cruel  Hagen  at  the 
instigation  of  Brunhilda,  but  was  fatally  avenged  by 
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Chriemhilda  on  the  Giants,  their  brothers  and  rela- 
tions. 

But  the  good  town  of  Worms,  where  Siegfried 
celebrated  his  marriage  and  where  he  was  treacher- 
ously slain,  honored  his  memory  by  a  praiseworthy 
custom  for  centuries  after,  out  of  gratitude  for  its 
deliverance  from  the  cruel  Dragon.  When  a  min- 
strel sang  his  deeds  publicly  before  all  the  people  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  judges  appointed  could  find 
no  fault,  a  piece  of  gold  was  awarded  him  by  the 
council  of  the  city.  In  our  poor  times,  this  ancient 
custom  no  longer  exists  ;  but  in  former  days,  the 
city  caused  the  figures  of  Siegfried  and  the  ancient 
race  of  kings  to  be  painted  in  different  places,  at 
the  council-house,  at  the  Mainz-gate,  at  the  new 
tower,  and  at  the  mint,  where  the  bones  of  the 
Dragon  hung  in  chains  of  iron.  Siegfried's  spear 
was  preserved,  and  the  Rose-garden  is  still  shown  ; 
and  when,  in  1488,  the  Emperor  Frederick  the 
Third  was  at  Worms,  he  ordered  the  bones  of  the 
Hero  to  be  sought  for  in  the  churchyard,  but  nothing 
was  discovered.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  up  to 
the  present  day  the  armorial  bearing  of  Worms  is 
the  Giant's  key  which  locked  up  the  stone,  and  the 
supporter  the  fiery  Dragon  whom  Siegfried  slew, 
and  that  his  memory  lives  in  the  songs  of  many  a 
minstrel  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
14 
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THE  GOOD-NATURED  BEAR. 

A    TALE. 

BY    R.    H.    HORNE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

At  a  very  neat  white  house,  with  blue  shut^s, 
in  the  best  street  of  a  pretty  German  village,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Dresden,  a  party  of  children  were 
assembled  one  Christmas  evening.  This  house, 
where  the  merry  meeting  was  held,  was  the  country 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Littlepump.  Nancy, 
who  had  such  very  blue  eyes,  and  her  younger 
brother,  little  Valentine,  were  the  children  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Littlepump,  and  they  had  invited  a  number 
of  other  children  to  come  and  spend  the  evening 
with  them. 

Very  happy  they  all  were.  They  danced  to  the 
music  of  a  flute  and  fiddle,  and  ran  about  and  sang, 
and  squeaked,  and  hopped  upon  one  leg,  and  crept 
upon  all  fours,  and  jumped  over  small  cushions  and 
stools,  and  then  they  sat  down.  They  all  sat  in  a 
circle  round  the  stove,  and  laughed  at  the  fire. 
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The  Stove  was  red  hot  in  some  places,  so  they 
were  obliged  to  open  its  door  widely,  and  then  every 
body  saw  what  a  bustle  the  fire  was  in,  puffing  and 
blazing  away  inside.  On  the  top  of  the  stove  was 
a  large  dish  of  stewed  prunes,  smoking  hot,  and  all 
round  the  dish  were  chestnuts  roasting  as  fast  as  ever 
they  could  roast,  and  sometimes  cracking  and  flying 
over  the  children's  heads  in  all  directions,  and  some- 
times right  amongst  them,  which  made  a  great 
shouting  and  scrambling  out  of  the  way,  and  great 
fun,  of  course. 

Besides  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Littlepump  and  the  children, 
there  were  several  others  in  the  room  to  join  in 
tha  merriment.  First,  there  was  the  sweet-voiced 
Gretchen,  with  her  small  but  bright  brown  eyes,  the 
dear  pretty  nursery  governess  of  Nancy  and  little 
Valentine.  All  the  children  were  so  fond  of  her. 
She  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the 
nicest  girls  in  Frolicksdorf.  She  was  seated  in  the 
middle  of  all  the  children.  Then,  there  was  Lydia, 
the  housemaid,  and  Dorothea,  the  cook,  and  Wallis, 
the  gardener,  in  a  new  pair  of  very  large  spectacles. 
He  was  always  obliged  to  wear  spectacles,  in  order 
to  read  the  Latin  names  of  the  plants. 

But  we  have  forgotten  to  mention  one  person  more 
who  was  present,  and  this  one  was  uncle  Abraham. 
He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Littlepump,  and 
a  Professor  of  Mathematics.  A  very  grave,  silent 
man  was  uncle  Abraham ;  but  he  was  always  doing 
kind  things  in  his  quiet  way,  and  every  body  was 
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extremely  fond  of  him.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long 
brown  coat  and  long  gray  woollen  gaiters,  and  he 
chose  to  wear  a  small  auburn  wig,  though  his  own 
hair  was  flaxen.  By  these  means,  he  made  himself 
look  more  like  the  elder  than  the  younger  brother  of 
the  Doctor.  He  said  he  thought  it  proper  that  a 
Mathematician  should  have  a  mature  appearance, 
and  he  only  wished  he  could  make  himself  look  a 
thousand  !  He  sat  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  with 
his  elbow  resting  upon  a  little  round  table,  smoking 
a  large  Dutch  pipe,  and  saying  nothing,  and  not 
seeming  to  notice  any  thing  nor  anybody.  He  was 
very  busy  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  now  and  then 
his  eyes  gave  a  twinkle,  as  if  he  was  pleased  with 
something  in  his  mind. 

The  children  now  all  asked  Gretchen  to  sing  a 
pretty  song,  which  she  did  at  once  in  her  own  sweet 
voice  ;  but  the  words  were  very  odd.  This  was  the 
song :  — 

There  came  a  rough-faced  Stranger 
From  the  leafless  winter  woods, 

And  he  told  of  many  a  danger 

From  the  snow-storms  and  black  floods. 

On  his  back  he  bore  the  glory 

Of  his  brothers,  who  were  left 
In  a  secret  Tocky  cleft 

Now  gaess  his  name,  and  story  ! 

CHORUS. 

There  came  a  rough-faced  Stranger,  &c. 
14* 
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'  But  who  was  the  rough-faced  Stranger  ? '  asked 
Nancy  ;  — '  and  what  was  the  glory  he  carried  pick- 
a-back  ? '  cried  little  Valentine  ;  — '  And  who  were 
his  brothers,  and  where  was  the  rocky  cleft  ? '  cried 
three  or  four  more  of  the  children.  '  And  who 
was  ?  —  Where  from  ?  —  When  did  he  ?  '  cried  all 
the  children  together.  '  Oh,'  said  Gretchen,  '  you 
must  guess  ! '  So  all  the  children  began  guessing 
away  at  this  song-riddle ;  but  they  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  Gretchen  laughed  when  they  all  said, 
'  Do  tell  us  ; '  and  promised  to  tell  them  another 
time.  But  this  only  produced  more  requests  to  be 
told  now,  till,  at  last,  Gretchen  said,  — '  Well,  I 
promise  to  tell  you  all  about  the  Stranger  in  half  an 
hour,  if  nothing  happens  to  make  you  forget  to  ask 
me.'  '  If  nothing  happens .?  '  said  Nancy  ;  'Oh, 
we  shall  not  forget  to  ask  you,  whatever  happens.' 
'  And  what  should  happen  ?  '  asked  Dr.  Littlepump, 
in  a  dignified  tone. 

There  was  now  a  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if 
the  children  were  all  thinking,  during  which,  uncle 
Abraham,  who  sometimes  went  to  bed  very  early, 
slowly  rose  from  his  chair,  lighted  his  candle,  care- 
fully snuffed  it,  (and,  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes  gave  a 
twinkle,)  and  walking  round  the  outside  of  all  the 
circle,  wished  them  good  night,  and  away  he  went 
to  bed. 

'  But  what,'  said  little  Valentine,  '  what  sliould 
happen,  Gretchen,  dear  .?  ' 
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CHAPTER    II. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  eveniDg,  and 
the  snow  lying  deep  upon  the  ground,  when  a  stout 
gentleman,  in  a  very  rough  coat  and  fur  boots,  got 
down  from  the  outside  of  the  Dresden  diligence, 
"which  had  stopped  just  in  front  of  Dr.  Littlepump's 
door.  The  large  street  lamp,  that  hung  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  by  a  chain,  fixed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Doctor's  house  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  opposite,  was  a  very  fine  lamp,  with  large  re- 
flectors inside,  and  an  ornamental  top  of  Prussian 
blue  and  gold.  All  the  children  were  crowding  round 
the  windows  in  a  trice,  to  look  at  the  diligence,  and 
the  gentleman  who  had  got  down. 

Besides  his  very  rough  coat  and  fur  boots,  the 
children  now  perceived  that  the  stout  gentleman  had 
also  a  short  cloak,  and  a  pair  of  large  fur  gloves, 
and  that  he  wore  a  white  hunting  hat,  with  the  usual 
round  crown  and  broad  brim,  but  with  an  uncom- 
monly handsome  green  cord  and  tassel.  The  hat 
was  pulled  down  almost  over  his  eyes,  so  that 
his  face  could  not  be  seen,  and  he  had  an  im- 
mense orange-colored  woollen  comforter  round  his 
throat,  which  the  yellow  gleam  of  the  lamp  shone 
upon. 

The  diligence  now  drove  on,  and  left  the  stout 
gentleman  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street.     It 
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was  a  fine,  clear  winter's  night,  but  he  had,  no 
doubt,  found  it  very  cold  travelling  outside,  not- 
withstanding his  rough  coat,  his  fur  boots  and  gloves, 
his  short  cloak,  and  his  orange  comforter. 

The  stout  gentleman  first  shook  the  snow  from 
his  cloak,  on  the  shoulder  of  which  much  snow  had 
collected,  and  he  made  it  fly  about  on  all  sides  as  he 
shook  himself.  After  this  he  began  to  stamp  with 
his  feet  to  warm  them,  and  it  looked  like  a  clumsy 
dance  in  a  little  circle,  which  made  all  the  children 
laugh.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  give  himself 
a  good  rubbing  on  the  breast,  and  he  did  it  in  so 
awkward  a  way  that  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
great  clumsy  paw  of  some  creature  giving  itself  a 
scratch  ;  and  though  the  children  thought,  of  course, 
that  this  clumsiness  was  only  in  consequence  of  the 
very  thick  sleeves  of  the  rough  coat,  which  would 
not  allow  the  gentleman's  arms  and  hands  to  move 
with  ease  and  grace,  still  it  looked  so  funny  that  the 
children  laughed  louder  than  before.  They  were 
almost  afraid  he  would  hear  it  through  the  windows. 
The  next  thing  the  stout  gentleman  did  was  to  draw 
forth  an  immense  pocket  handkerchief  of  bright 
grass  green,  with  a  crimson  border,  and  with  this 
he  began  to  dust  his  nose,  to  knock  off  the  sleet  and 
frostwork,  and  also  to  warm  his  nose,  which  seemed 
to  be  very  large  and  long,  and  to  require  great  at- 
tention. 

When  the  children  saw  the  gentleman  do  this. 
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they  could  contain  themselves  no  longer,  but  all 
burst  into  a  loud  shout  of  laughter. 

The  stout  gentleman  instantly  stopped,  and  began 
to  look  around  him  in  all  directions  to  see  where  the 
laughing  came  from.  The  children  all  ceased 
laughing,  and  became  suddenly  quiet.  The  stout 
gentleman  turned  round  and  round,  looking  up  and 
down  at  the  windows  of  every  house  near  him  ;  till 
at  last  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  three  parlor  windows 
of  Dr.  Littlepump's  house,  which  were  crowded  with 
faces.  No  sooner  had  he  done  this,  than  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  house  with  a  long  stride  and  an 
angry  air. 

In  an  instant  all  the  children  ran  away  from  the 
window,  crying  out,  — '  Here  he  comes  !  here  he 
comes! ' 

Presently  a  scraping  was  heard  upon  the  steps  of 
the  door,  and  then  a  loud  knock  !  The  children  all 
ran  to  their  seats  and  sat  quite  silent,  looking  at 
each  other.  Dr.  Littlepurap  walked  twice  across 
the  floor  with  a  serious  faqg,  and  then  stood  still, 
looking  down  upon  the  floor.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  Gretchen  covered  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  Lydia,  Dorothea,  and  Wallis,  who 
were  sitting  huddled  up  almost  behind  the  iron  pipe 
of  the  stove,  all  pretended  to  be  warming  their 
hands.  None  of  them  liked  to  go  to  open  the  door. 
The  room  was  so  silent  you  might  almost  have  heard 
a  feather  fall.  Now  came  a  louder  knock  !  Then 
another  !  and  then  a  ringing  of  the  bell. 
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'  I  am  sorry,'  observed  Mrs.  Littlepump,  '  that  the 
stout  gentleman  is  so  much  offended.' 

'  I  don't  know  very  well  what  to  say  to  him,'  said 
Dr.  Littlepump. 

Again  came  the  ringing  at  the  bell! 

'  Lydia,'  said  Dr.  Littlepump,  '  you  must  open 
the  door,  I  fancy.' 

'  Dorothea,'  said  Lydia,  looking  affectionately  at 
the  cook,  '  do  just  go  to  the  door.' 

'  Wallis,'  said  Dorothea,  looking  affectionately  at 
the  gardener,  '  you  know  how  many  a  nice  baked 
potatoe  I  have  given  you,  before  and  after  dinner ; 
do  just  open  the  door.'  Wallis  took  off  his  specta- 
cles, and  sat  with  his  mouth  open. 

Again  came  the  ringing  at  the  bell,  and  a  knock- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

'  Somebody,'  exclaimed  Dr.  Littlepump,  extend- 
ing both  hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  addressing  a  large 
assembly,  '  Somebody  must  go  ! ' 

Upon  this,  Gretchen  rose.  '  Oh,  don't  you  go, 
Gretchen,  dearest,'  cri^  little  Val.  ;  '  let  Wallis  go.' 
But  Gretchen  promised  to  run  away  as  soon  as  she 
had  opened  the  door,  and  with  this  assurance  she 
was  allowed  to  go  ;  both  Nancy  and  Valentine  con- 
tinuing to  call  after  her,  — '  Be  sure  to  run  back  to 
us  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  ! ' 
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CHAPTER    III. 

The  children  sat  listening  with  all  their  ears,  sit- 
ting as  still  as  mice  who  think  they  hear  something. 
Presently  they  did  hear  something.  It  was  the 
snap  of  the  lock,  the  creaking  of  the  door,  and  a 
scrambling  noise  !  The  scrambling  noise  was  made 
by  Gretchen,  who  came  running  back  into  the  room 
quite  out  of  breath,  crying,  —  'Oh,  such  a  nose  !  — 
sych  a  dirty  face  !  —  don't  ask  me  anything  ! ' 

There  was  no  time  for  any  questions,  —  a  slow 
heavy  footstep  was  heard  in  the  hall  —  then  in  the 
passage  —  then  the  parlor  door  opened  wide,  and  in 
walked  the  stout  gentleman  with  the  rough  coat ! 
He  had,  indeed,  a  prodigious  nose,  both  long  and 
broad,  and  as  dark  as  the  shadow  of  a  hill.  He 
advanced  only  a  pace  or  two  in  the  room,  and  then 
stood  still,  looking  at  Dr.  Littlepump,  who  was  the 
only  other  person  who  ventured  to  stand  up. 

'  I  believe  I  have  the  honor,'  said  the  stout  gentle- 
man, making  a  low  bow,  but  without  taking  off  his 
hunting  hat  or  comforter  — '  I  believe  I  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  no  less  a-person  than  Mr.  Dr. 
Littlepump,  chief  Counsellor  to  the  Austrian  Branch 
of  the  Tommy  Mines  of  Seringapatam  ! ' 

Dr.  Littlepump  bowed.  He  held  the  office  of 
Counsellor  to  a  Board  of  Mines  in  Vienna,  where  he 
made  a  speech  now  and  then  in  the  summer  months. 
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The  strange  gentleman's  designation  of  his  .post 
was  not  quite  correct,  nor  did  the  Doctor  even  know 
what  a  '  Tommy  mine  '  might  be ;  however,  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  interrupt. 

'  If,'  continued  the  stout  gentleman,  '  if  I  had  not 
known  it  was  impossible,  that  so  learned  a  Coun- 
sellor could  deliberately  allow  anybody  to  be  insult- 
ed from  the  windows  of  his  country-house,  I  should 
have  felt  myself  extremely  indignant  upon  the 
present  very  serious  occasion.  It  may  have  pro- 
duced merriment  to  our  young  friends  here  ;  but  it 
is  a  serious  thing  to  me.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Littlepump,  recovering  his  usual 
composure,  —  'it  grieves  me  excessively,  that  your 
feelings  should  have  been  hurt  by  the  laughter  of 
my  children  and  their  little  friends  ;  but.  Sir,  I  can 
assure  you  no  harm  jvas  meant  by  it  —  in  fact,  they 
did  not  intend  to  laugh  —  only  it  happened.  More- 
over, this  js  holiday  time,  and  though  you  appear  to 
be  a  foreign  gentleman,  yet  you  are,  no  doubt,  also 
a  gentlemen  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
of  society  — ' 

'  No,  Sir  ;  no,  Mr.  Doctor,'  exclaimed  the  stout 
gentleman,  clasping  his  fur  gloves  together,  and- 
speaking  in  a-melancholy  voice,  '  I  have  not  seen 
much  of  society  ;  it  is  true,  too  true,  that  I  am  a 
foreigner,  in  some "  respects,  but  from  society,  the 
misfortune  of  my  birth  has  excluded  me.' 

'  Oh,    pray,   Sir,    do   not   concern   yourself  any 
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further  on  this  matter,'  said  Mrs.  Littlepump,  in  a 
courteous  voice,  '  a  gentleman  of  your  good  feeling 
and  polished  address,  can  need  no  further  introduc- 
tion.    I  hope  you  will  accept  all  our  apologies.' 

'  Madam,'  said  the  stout  gentleman,  '  you  are  too 
kind.  It  is  such  very  amiable  persons  as  yourself, 
that  reconcile  me  to  my  species  —  I  mean,  to  the 
human  species.  What  have  I  said  ?  —  how  do  I 
constantly  betray  myself!  Not  of  my  species 
would  I  willingly  speak.  But  in  truth.  Madam,  it  is 
my  own  consciousness  of  what  I  am,  under  my  coat, 
that  makes  me  always  fear  my  secret  has  been  dis- 
covered. I  thought  the  children  with  their  little 
quick  eyes,  always  looking  about,  had  seen  who  it 
was  that  lived  under  this  rough  coat  I  wear.'  So 
saying,  the  stout  gentleman  put  one  of  his  fur 
gloves  to  his  left  eye,  and  wiped  away  a  large  tear. 

'  Then  pray,  Sir,'  continued  Mrs.  Littlepump, '  do 
take  off  your  coat,  and  let  me  beg  of  you  to  let  our 
gardener  relieve  you  of  your  short  cloak  and  fur 
boots.  Lay  your  fur  gloves,  also,  aside,  and  permit 
us  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  take  a  seat 
among  us  round  the  stove.' 

*  Oh,  ye  green  woods,  dark  nights,  and  rocky  caves 
hidden  with  hanging  weeds,  why  do  I  so  well  re- 
member ye  ! '  exclaimed  the  stout  gentleman,  again 
clasping  his  fur  gloves  together.  '  I  will  relieve  my 
mind  and  tell  you  all.  My  rough  coat  —  companion 
of  my  childhood,  and  which  has  grown  with  my 
growth  —  I  cannot  lay  aside.  It  grows  to  my  skin, 
15 
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Madam.  My  fur  gloves  are  nature's  gift.  They 
were  bought  at  no  shop,  Mrs.  Littlepump.  My  fur 
boots  are  as  much  a  part  of  me  as  my  beard.  I 
cannot  shave  my  feet,  most  respected  and  excellent 
married  lady.  I  am,  indeed,  a  foreigner,  as  to 
society.  I  was  born  in  no  city,  town,  or  village, 
nor  in  a  bed  ;  but  in  a  cave,  full  of  dry  leaves  and 
soft  twigs.  I  left  my  native  place  owing  to  a 
domestic  calamity  ;  1  applied  myself  very  hard  to 
study,  till  at  last,  by  various  means  which  I  cannot 
now  explain,  I  acquired  the  art  of  speaking  the  Ger- 
man language  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  not  a  man  — 
but  a  Bear  ! ' 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  stout  gentleman 
took  off  his  orange-colored  comforter,  his  short  coat, 
and  his  hat  —  and  sure  enough  a  Bear  he  was,  and 
one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  ! 


CHAPTER    IV. 

In  a  very  soft  voice,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  heard 
by  any  one,  except  the  children  who  had  crowded 
round  her,  Gretchen  began  to  sing,  — 

'There  came  a  rough-faced  Stranger 
From  the  leafless  winter  woods.' 

When  the  children  heard  Gretchen  sing,  and  ven- 
tured to  look  up  at  the  Bear,  who  continued  to  stand 
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in  a  disconsolate  attitude  near  the  door,  and  without 
the  least  signs  of  anything  savage  in  his  appearance 
or  behavior,  their  fear  began  to  change  into  curiosity. 
Two  of  the  youngest  had  hidden  themselves  in  the 
folds  of  Mrs.  Littlepump's  dress,  and  little  Val.  had 
crept  under  the  table  ;  but  when  these  found  that 
nothing  was  going  to  happen,  and  that  the  other 
children  did  not  ciy  out  or  seem  terrified,  first  they 
peeped  out  at  the  Bear,  till  gradually,  and  at  about 
the  seventh  pejep,  they  all  three  left  their  hiding 
places  and  crowded  in  among  the  rest  —  all  looking 
at  the  Bear ! 

'  I  trust,'  said  Dr.  Littlepump,  after  a  minute's 
reflection,  '  I  trust  that  this  discovery  —  this  casting 
oflT  all  disguise  —  produces  no  change  in  the  nature 
and  habits  you  have  acquired  in  civilized  communi- 
ties. It  is  impossible  to  think  so.  I  feel  sure  that  I 
am  addressing  a  "  gentleman," — that  is  to  say,  a 
most  gentlemanly  specimen  of  your  species.' 

'  Banish  all  unkind  suspicions  from  your  breast, 
Mr.  Doctor,'  said  the  Bear  ;  '  neither  you,  nor  any 
of  those  I  see  around,  ever  need  apprehend  a  single 
rude  hug  from  me,  such  as  many  of  my  ancestors 
were  too  apt  to  give.  But  when  I  give  a  hug,  it  is 
only  in  the  manner  of  the  best-bred  people  of  the 
time.'  As  the  Bear  said  this,  he  cast  a  tender  look" 
sideways  at  Dorothea ;  and  the  thought  of  receiv- 
incr  such  a  mark  of  regard  from  the  Bear,  made  her 
face  turn  white  and  red  by  turns,  and  then  a  little 
blue. 
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'  Oh,  we  feel  quite  satisfied,'  said  Mrs.  Little- 
pump,  with  her  most  courteous  smile,  '  that  your 
conduct  will  be  of  the  very  best  kind.  Pray  take  a 
seat  near  the  fire.  The  children  will  all  make  room 
for  you. 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  words,  when  the 
children  all  made  room  enough  in  a  trice,  and  more 
than  enough,  as  they  crowded  back  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  left  a  large  open  circle  opposite  the 
stove.' 

The  Bear  laid  one  paw  upon  his  grateful  breast, 
and  advanced  towards  the  fire-place. 

'  Permit  me,'  said  he,  '  to  begin  with  warming  my 
nose.'  As  the  door  of  the  stove  was  now  closed, 
the  Bear  bent  his  head  down,  and  moved  his  nose 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  sort  of  semicircle, 
seeming  to  enjoy  it  veiy  much.  '  As  my  nose,' 
said  he,  '  is  very  long,  the  tip  of  it  must  necessarily 
be  the  first  part  that  gets  cold,  because  it  is  so  far 
off  from  my  face,  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  rendered  sufficiently  quick  and  warm  by  the  com- 
fortable thickness  of  my  beard.  My  nose,  I  fear, 
may  not  seem  a  well-shaped  one,  but  it  is  a  capital 
smeller.  I  used  to  be  able,  when  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles,  to  smell  —  ahem  ! '  And  here  the 
Bear  checked  himself  suddenly.  He  was  evidently 
going  to  say  something  of  his  life  at  home  in  the 
woods  that  would  not  be  thought  very  nice  in  Dr. 
Littlepump's  parlor.  But  he  just  caught  himself  up 
in  time.     In  doing  this,  however,  his  confusion  at 
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the  moment  had  made  him  neglect  to  observe  that  a 
part  of  the  stove  was  again  red  hot ;  so  that  approach- 
ing too  closely,  he  all  at  once  bu-rnt  the  tip  of  his 
nose  ! 

The  children  would  certainly  have  laughed,  but 
as  the  Bear  started  back,  he  immediately  looked 
round  the  room.  So  everybody  was  afraid  to  laugh. 
It  was  evident  that  the  nose  he  had  been  boasting  of 
so  much  could  not  smell  fire. 

'  I  hope.  Sir,'  said  Mrs.  Littlepump,  wishing  to 
relieve  the  Bear  from  his  embarrassment,  '  I  hope 
you  did  not  hear  any  noise  in  the  street  to  disturb 
you  ?  The  music  in  the  streets  of  Frolicksdorf  is 
not  always  equal  to  that  of  the  opera  at  Berlin. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  a  very  fine  and  highly-cultivated 
ear.' 

'  I  have.  Madam,'  said  the  Bear,  '  a  pair  of  ears 
very  much  of  the  kind  you  are  so  obliging  as  to 
describe  ;  though  I  am  too  well  aware  that  they  are 
rather  of  the  largest  as  to,  size.' 

'  By  no  means  too  large,  Sir,  to  be  graceful  as 
well  as  useful,'  observed  Mrs.  Littlepump,  with  a 
gentle  waving  of  the  hand. 

'  The  slightest  good  opinion  is  valuable,'  replied 
the  Bear,  '  when  it  is  entertained  by  so  wise  and 
good  a  lady  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Dr.  Littlepump.' 

'  No  opinion  could  be  too  high,  I  am  sure,'  re- 
joined the  lady,  '  for  a  person  of  such  fine  attain- 
ments —  who  has  so  much  good  sense,  and  who 
15* 
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speaks  the  German  language  with  such  elegance  and 
accuracy.' 

'  If  the  whole  world,'  exclaimed  the  Bear,  '  were 
hunted  through  and  through,  I  am  convinced  we 
should  never  find  any  other  lady  so  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  all  excellences,  and  so  amiable  in  speaking 
graciously  to  one  of  the  humblest  of  her  servants,  as 
Lady  Littlepump  ! ' 

'  We  shall  be  proud,  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor's  lady, 
rising  from  her  chair,  '  to  place  in  the  list,  not  of 
our  mere  acquaintances,  but  of  our  most  particular 
friends,  so  accomplished,  so  modest,  so  polite,  and  so 
very  handsome  a  Bear  ! ' 

As  Mrs.  Littlepump  finished  this  last  speech,  the 
Bear  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  the  most 
delighted  and  grateful  expression  of  countenance  ; 
he  then  made  three  great  steps  backwards  —  slowly 
extended  the  right  leg  to'  one  side  as  far  as  he  could, 
pointing  his  toe  —  then  slowly  drew  the  left  leg 
close  to  it,  till  both  heels  touched,  and  the  toes  were 
properly  turned  out  —  and  made  a  profound  bow. 
His  bow  was  so  very  low,  and  he  remained  with  his 
nose  pointing  to  the  floor  so  very  long,  that  all  the 
children  were  ready  to  die  with  laughter,  more 
especially  as  they  were  obliged  to  keep  the  laugh* 
in,  for  fear  of  giving  fresh  offence.  As  for  little 
Val.  he  fell  upon  the  floor  with  keeping  his  laugh 
in,  and  there  he  lay  kicking  ;  and  as  for  Gretchen, 
who  had  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
she  was  heard  to  give  a  sort  of  little  scream  ;  and  as 
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for  Nancy,  .she  had  run  to  the  sofa,  and  covered  her 
head  with  one  of  the  pillows;  they  all  found  it 
so  difficult  to  help  bursting  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

At  length  the  Bear  raised  his  head  with  a  coun- 
tenance that  looked  most  amiable,  even  through  all 
that  rough  hair,  and  turning  to  Dr.  Littlepump  he 
said, — 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Doctor ! '  And  after  a  little  pause  of 
emotion  he  continued  thus :  '  Mr.  Dr.  Littlepump,  the 
extreme  kindness  of  this  reception  of  one  who  is  a 
stranger  —  a  foreigner  —  and,  moreover,  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  yourselves  —  though  of  a  kindred 
heart,  I  humbly  flatter  my  heart  —  has  won  upon 
my  feeling  so  much,  that  I  find  myself  disposed,  if 
you  will  permit- me,  to  confide  all  my  secrets  to  y6u. 
I  propose  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  my  life.  It 
contains  several  points  of  novel  interest.' 

At  this  speech,  everybody  looked  aniciously  at  the 
Bear,  and  at  each  other,  and  everybody  was  in  a 
great  state  of  curiosity,  and  bustled  about  from  one 
to  the  other,  saying,  '  Oh,  let  him  tell  us  !  —  let  him 
tell  us  !  —  do  let  us  hear  the  Bear's  story  !  ' 

It  was  agreed  upon,  with  many  thanks,  from  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Littlepump.  So  they  placed  a  large  chair 
for  the  Bear  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the 
Doctor  taking  down  Uncle  Abraham's  Dutch  pipe 
from  its  nail  on  the  v/all,  filled  it  with  the  very  best 
Turkey  tobacco,  and  handed  it  to  the  Bear.  After 
carefully  lighting  it,  and  taking  a  few  whiffs,  and 
reflecting  a  little,  the  Bear  thus  addressed  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'  I  AM  a  native  of  Poland,  and  was  born  in  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  comfortable  caves  in  the  forest 
of  Towskipowski.  My  father  and  mother  were 
greatly  respected  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest, 
and  were,  in  fact,  regarded,  not  only  by  all  their 
own  species,  but  by  every  other  animal,  ^s  persons 
of  some  consequence.  I  do  not  mention  this  ■  little 
circumstance  from  any  pride,  but  only  out  of  filial 
affection  for  their  memory. 

*  My  father  was  a  man  of  a' proud  and  resentful  — 
my  father,  I  meant  to  say,  was  a  person  of  a  proud 
and  resentful  disposition,  though  of  the  greatest 
courage  and  honor ;  but  my  mother  was  one  in 
whom  all  the  qualities  of  the  fairer,  or  at  least,  the 
softer  sex,  were  united.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
patience,  the  gentleness,  the  skill,  and  the  firmness 
with  which  she  first  taught  me  to  walk  alone.  I 
mean  to  walk  on  all  fours,  of  course  ;  the  upright 
manner  of  my  present  walking,  was  only  learned 
afterwards.  As  this  infant  effort,  however,  is  one 
of  my  very  earliest  recollections,  I  have  mentioned 
it  before  all  the  rest,  and  if  you  please,  I  will  give 
you  a  little  account  of  it.' 

'  Oh  !  do^  Mr.  Bear,'  cried  Gretchen,  and  no 
sooner  had  she   uttered  these  words,  than  all  the 
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children  cried  out  at  the  same  time,  '  Oh  !  please 
do,  Sir.'  The  Bear  took  several  long  whifFs  at  his 
pipe,  and  thus  continued  — 

*  My  mother  took  me  to  a  retired  part  of  the 
forest,  where  few  animals  ever  came,  and  telling 
me  that  I  must  now  stand  alone,  extended  both  paws, 
and  slowly  lowered  me  towards  the  earth.  The 
height  as  I  looked  down,  seemed  terrible,  and  I  felt 
my  legs  kick  in  the  air  with  fear  of  I  did  not  know 
what,  till  suddenly  I  felt  four  hard  things,  and 
no  motion.  It  was  the  fixed  earth  beneath  my 
four  infant  legs.  "  Now,"  said  my  mother  ;  "  you 
are  what  is  called  standing  alOne  ! "  But  what 
she  said  I  heard  as  in  a  dream.  With  my  back  in 
the  air,  as  though  it  rested  on  a  wooden  trussel, 
—  with  my  nose  poking  out  straight,  snuffing  the 
fresh  breeze,  and  the  many  scents  of  the  woods,  — 
my  ears  pricking  and  shooting  with  all  sorts  of 
new  sounds,  to  wonder  at,  to  want  to  have,  to 
love,  or  to  tumble  down  at, — -and  my  eyes  staring 
before  me  full  of  light,  and  confused  gold,  and 
dancing  things,  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  over 
which  I  had  no  power  to  effect  the  least  change, 
and  in  which  I  must  remain  fixed  till  some  won- 
derful thing  happened.  But  the  firm  voice  of  my 
mother  came  to  my  assistance,  and  I  hear(j  her  tell 
me  to  look  upon  the  earth  beneath  me,  and  see 
where  I  was.  First  I  looked  up  among  the  boughs, 
then  sideways  at  my  shoulder,  then  I  squinted  at  the 
tip  of  my  nose  —  all  by  mistake  and  innocence  — 
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at  last,  I  bent  my  nose  in  despair,  and  saw  my  fore 
paws  standing,  and  this,  of  course,  was  right.  Tiie 
first  thing  that  caught  my  attention,  being  the  first 
thing  I  saw  distinctly,  was  a  little  blue  flower  with  a 
bright  jewel  in  the  middle,  which  I  afterwards  found 
was  a  drop  of  dew.  Sometimes  I  thought  this  little 
blue  darling  was  so  close  that  it  almost  touched  my 
eyes  ;  and  certainly  the.  odor  of  it  was  up  in  my 
head  ;  —  sometimes  I  thought  it  was  deep  down,  a 
long  way  off.  When  I  bent  my  face  towards  it  to 
give  it  a  kiss,  it  seemed  just  where  it  was,  though  I 
had  not  done  what  I  had  thought  to  do. 

'  The  next  thing  I  saw  upon  the  ground  was  a  soft- 
looking  little  creature,  that  crawled  along  with  a 
round  ball  upon  the  middle  of  its  back,  of  a  beautiful 
white  color,  with  brown  and  red  curling  stripes. 
The  creature  moved  very,  very  slowly,  and  appear- 
ed always  to  follow  the  opinion  and  advice  of  two 
long  horns  on  its  head,  that  went  feeling  about  on 
all  sides.  Presently  it  slowly  approached  my  right 
fore  paw,  and  I  wondered  how  I  should  feel,  or  smell, 
or  hear  it,  as  it  went  over  my  toes  ;  but  the  instant  one 
of  the  horns  touched  the  hair  of  my  paw,  both  horns 
shrunk  into  nothing,  and  presently  came  out  again, 
and  the  creature  slowly  moved  away  in  another 
direction.  While  I  was  wondering  at  this  strange 
proceeding  —  for  I  never  thought  of  hurting  the 
creature,  not  knowing  how  to  hurt  anything,  and 
what  should  have  made  the  horn  fancy  otherwise  — 
while,  then,  I  was  wondering  at  this,  my  attention 
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was  suddenly  drawn  to  a  tuft  of  moss  on  my  right 
near  a  ^hollow  tree-trunk.  Out  of  this  green  tuft, 
looked  a  pair  of  very  bright,  round,  small  eyes, 
which  were  staring  up  at  me. 

'  If  I  had  known  how  to  walk,  I  should  have  stepped 
back  a  few  steps  when  I  saw  those  bright  little  eyes, 
but  I  never  ventured  to  lift  a  paw  from  the  earth, 
since  my  mother  had  first  set  me  down,  nor  did  I 
know  how  to  do  so,  or  what  were  the  proper  thoughts 
or  motions  to  begin  with.  So  I  stood  looking  at  the 
eyes  ;  and  presently  I  saw  that  the  head  was  yellow 
and  all  the  face  and  throat  yellow,  and  that  it  had  a 
large  mouth.  "  What  you  have  just  seen,"  said  my 
mother,  "  we  call  a  snail ;  and  what  you  now  see  is 
a  frog."  The  names,  however,  did  not  help  me  at 
all  to  understand.  Why  the  first  should  have  turned 
from  my  paw  so  suddenly,  and  why  this  creature 
should  continue  to  stare  up  at  me  in  such  a  manner 
I  could  not  conceive.  I  expected,  however,  that  it 
would  soon  come  slowly  crawling  forth,  and  then  I 
should  see  whether  it  would  also  avoid  me  in  the 
same  manner.  I  now  observed  that  its  body  and 
breast  were  double  somehow,  and  that  its  paws  were 
very  large  for  its  size,  but  h'ad  no  hair  upon  them, 
which  I  thought  was  probably  occasioned  by  its  slow 
crawling  having  rubbed  it  all  off.  I  had  scarcely 
made  these  observations  and  reflections,  when  a 
beam  of  bright  light  breaking  through  the  trees, 
the  creature  suddenly  gave  a  great  hop  right  up 
under  my  nose,  and  I,  thinking  the  world  was  at  an 
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end,  instantly  fell  flat  down  on  one  side,  and  lay 
there  waiting  !  ' 

At  this  all  the  children  set  up  a  laugh,  and  Nancy 
and  Val.  were  so  delighted,  that  they  threw  their 
arms  about  each  other's  necks,  and  danced  round 
and  round.  The  Bear  laughed  too  a  little,  but  he 
soon  resumed  his  gravity  and  proceeded. 

'  I  tell  you  these  things,'  said  he,  '  in  as  clear  a 
manner  as  I  can,  that  you  may  rightly  .understand 
them  ;  but  at  that  time  they  were  by  no  means  so 
clear  to  me,  nor  can  I  well  tell  you  how  strange, 
and  confused,  and  beautiful,  and  wonderful,  and  de- 
lightful, and  overcoming,  everything  seemed  to  me. 
My  dear  mother  caught  me  up  in  her  arms,  saying, 
— "  Oh,  thou  small  bear  !  and  hast  thou  fallen  flat 
down,  on  first  seeing  a  frog  hop  .?  " 

'  The  next  day  my  mother  gave  me  my  first  lesson 
in  walking,  as  she  considered  that  I  had  stood  alone 
very  well,  and  should  not  have  fallen  but  for  the  ac- 
cident of  the  sunbeam  and  the  frog.  She  took  me 
to  a  nice,  smooth,  sandy  place  in  the  forest,  not  far 
from  home,  and  setting  me  down  carefully,  said 
"  Walk  !  "     But  I  remained  just  where  I  was  ! 

'  If  a  child  with  only  two  legs  feels  puzzled  which 
leg  it  should  move  first,  and  how ;  or  if  it  should 
move  both  together,  and  how,  —  whether  by  a  jump 
or  a  slide ;  judge  of  the  multiplied  puzzles  of  a 
young  bear  under  such  circumstances.  "  Shall  I," 
said  I  to  myself,  or  at  least  I  felt  as  if  I  said  so  — 
"  shall  I  move  my  right  front  paw  first,  or  my  left ; 
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or  my  right  hind  leg,  or  my  left  ?  *  Shall  I  first  move 
the  two  front  legs,  both  at  the  same  time,  then  the 
two  hind  legs  ?  —  or  my  two  hind-legs  first,  and  then 
my  two  front  legs  ?  Should  I  move  the  right  front 
leg,  and  the  right  hind  leg  at  the  same  time  ;  or  the 
left  front  leg  and  the  right  hind  leg  ?  Shall  I  try  to 
move  all  four  at  onee,  and  how,. and  which  way? 
Or  shall  I  move  three  legs  at  once,  in  order  to  push 
myself  on,  while  one  leg  remains  for  me  to  balance 
my  body  upon  ;  and  if  so,  which  three  legs  should 
move,  and  which  one  should  be  the  leg  to  balance 
upon  ?  "  Amidst  all  these  confusing  thoughts  and 
feelings  —  common  to  all  young  bears,  and  many 
other  quadrupeds,  no  doubt,  but  which  the  genera- 
tions of  mankind  now  hear  of  for  the  first  time  —  I 
was  afraid  to  move  in  any  way  whatever,  and  I 
believe  I  should  have  been  standing  there  to  this  day, 
had  not  my  mother,  with  a  slow  bowing  and  bending 
motion  of  the  head  and  back-bone,  gracefully  passed 
and  re-passed  me  several  times,  saying,  "  So,  child  ! 
leave  off  thinking  and  walk !  " 

'  My  mother  was  right :  directly  I  left  off"  thinking 
about  it,  I  found  myself  walking.  O,  what  a  won- 
derful and  clever  young  gentleman  I  felt  myself!  I 
went  ploughing  along  with  such  a  serious  face  upon 
the  ground  !  I  soon  ran  my  head  against  one  or 
two  trees  and  a  bit  of  rock,  each  of  which. I  saw 
very  well  before  I  did  so  ;  only  I  thought  they  would 
get  out  of  my  way,  or  slip  aside,  or  that  my  head 
would  go  softly  through  them  ;  my  mother,  there- 
16 
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fore,  took  me  up  and  carried  me,  till  we  arrived 
within  a  short  distance  of  our  cave.  In  front  of  it 
there  was  a  large  space  of  high  green  grass,  through 
which  a  regular  path  had  been  worn  by  the  feet  of 
my  father  and  mother,  who  always  liked  to  keep  in 
the  path,  as  it  was  an  old  habit.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  path,  my  mother  placed  me  on  the  ground, 
and  told  me  I  must  walk  to  the  cave,  along  the  path- 
way, all  by  myself.  This  was  a  great  task  for  me  ; 
I  thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  keep  in  such  a 
narrow  line,  and  felt  giddy  as  I  looked  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  expecting  every  instant 
to  tumble  over  into  the  high  green  grass,  on  the 
right  or  left,  and  be  drowned,  or  sink  and  roll  away 
into  some  other  state  pf  existence.  However,  I 
managed  to  get  to  the  cave  without  any  accident.' 

As  the  Bear  finished  the  last  sentence,  he 
suddenly  rose  and  drew  out  from  beneath  a  thick 
tuft  of  hair  on  his  right  side,  a  very  large  watch, 
with  a  broad  gold  face  and  a  tortoise-shell  back. 
'  I  must  go ! '  said  he,  hurrying  on  his  short  cloak, 
his  wide-brimmed  hunter's  hat,  and  his  orange- 
colored  comforter ;  '  I  must  bustle  away  as  fast 
as  I  can,  for  it  is  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  before  I 
go  to  bed,  I  have  a  letter  to  write  to  a  merchant  in 
Cologne,  concerning  the  purchase  of  a  number  of 
skins  of  red  morocco  leather,  and  another  letter  to 
my  bookseller  in  Leipzig,  concerning  a  second  edi- 
tion of  a  little  work  of  mine,  on  the  management 
of  bees  and  silk-worms.     But  I  will  come  again  to- 
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morrow  night  and  conclude  my  story.  Mrs.  Little- 
pump,  I  am  your  respectful  and  grateful  humble 
servant !  —  Mr.  Dr.  Littlepump,  I  ^m  also  your's  ! 
Good  night  to  you,  Miss  Nancy,  and  to  you,  little 
Val.,  and  to  you,  pretty  Miss  Gretchen,  and  to  all 
my  young  friends,  and  all  the  rest.  May  you  all 
sleep  well,  and  with  happy  dreams  ! ' 

'  Good  night  ! '  cried  all  the  children  in  a  loud 
chorus.  '  Oh,  be  sure  to  come  to-morrow  evening  ! ' 
'Good  night,  Mr.  Bear!'  cried  everybody,  while 
the  stout  gentleman  bustled  and  hustled,  and  rustled, 
and  scuffled  out  of  the  room,  and  along  the  passage, 
and  out  of  the  street  door,  and  into  the  street,  where 
he  was  soon  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  snow  which  was 
jiow  falling  very  fast. 


CHAPTER    YI. 

The  next  evening,  about  dusk,  all  the  children 
who  had  been  visiting  Nancy  and  Valentine,  came 
again  in  a  troop,  scrambling  and  crowding  at  the 
door  to  get  in  first;  they  were  so  anxious  to  hear 
the  remainder  of  the  Bear's  story.  As  they  all 
came  pell-mell  into  the  room,  they  cried  out,  '  Is  he 
come  ?  —  when  will  he  come  ?  ' 

Dr.   Littlepump  walked  up   and   down  the  room 
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with  an  air  of  serious  anxiety  ;  calm  to  all  appear- 
ance, yet  evidently  with  much  upon  his  mind.  Mrs. 
Littlepump,  alscf,  expressed  more  than  once  a  hope 
that  no  accident  might  happen  on  the  road  to  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bear.  Gretchen  now  be- 
came very  anxious  and  fidgetty,  and  looked  at  Uncle 
Abraham,  as  though  she  was  a  little  vexed  at  his 
indifference  about  the  event  in  which  everybody 
else  took  so  much  interest.  Dorothea,  and  Lydia, 
and  Wallis,  all  said  they,  for  their  parts,  had  been 
unable  to  sleep  all  last  night  for  thinking  of  the  stout 
gentleman's  story.  But  nothing  of  all  this  seemed  to 
move  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  who  sat  smok- 
ing his  Dutch  pipe,  and  twinkling  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
were  too  much  amused  with  his  own  thoughts  to 
care  about  anything  else.  Presently,  however,  the 
clock  struck  five,  and  he  rose  from  his  chair,  saying 
he  must  go  and  make  a  little  visit  a  few  doors  off 
before  he  went  to  bed.  They  all  begged  him  very 
hard  to  stay  and  see  Mr.  Bear,  but  he  shook  his 
head,  and  said  '  Pooh ! '  and  walked  away.  Gretchen 
looked  so  pleased  when  he  was  gone,  but  the  chil- 
dren said  it  was  very  naughty  of  dear  Uncle  Abra- 
ham not  to  stay. 

Gretchen  now  proposed  a  little  game  to  amuse 
them  till  Mr.  Bear  arrived.  This  was  Agreed  upon, 
and  they  began  ;  but  they  did' not  attend  to  it,  their 
minds  were  too  much  occupied  with  expectation. 
Mrs.  Littlepump  then  proposed  a  dance.  This  an- 
swered much  better.     Mrs.  Littlepump  played  upon 
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the  piano-forte,  and  was  accompanied  on  the  flute 
by  the  Doctor,  whose  attitudes  in  performing  on  that 
elegant  instrument  had  always  been  considered  well 
worth  seeing.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  chil- 
dren stopped  and  would  dance  no  more,  and  went 
to  their  seats  and  sat  silently,  and  everybody  be- 
came dreadfully  dull.  Two  little  boys  were  very 
cross  ;  one  of  them  bit  his  own  thumb  to  find  an 
excuse  for  crying,  and  the  other  gave  the  leg  of  the 
table  a  kick,  and  called  it  a  *  naughty  table.' 

'  Oh  ! '  cried  little, Val.,  '  I  do  hope  the  Gentleman 
Bear  will  be  sure  to  come  ! '  As  he  said  this,  they 
very  plainly  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoof  com- 
ing up  the  street,  and  all  ran  to  the  windows.  What 
was  their  surprise  and  delight  to  see  that  it  was  the 
Bear  on  horseback ! 

He  rode  with  rather  a  round  back,  and  his  stirrups 
very  short,  but  in  other  respects,  he  sat  well,  like  a 
portly  gentleman  on  a  journey,  and  held  the  reins 
with  a  great  air  of  consequence.  His  method  of 
dismounting,  however,  was  not  graceful.  As  the 
horse  stopped  before  Dr.  Littlepump's  door,  the  stout 
gentleman  in  the  rough  coat  bent  forward  and  threw 
his  arms  with  a  good  hug  round  the  horse's  neck, 
and  so  let  himself  slowly  down,  hanging  carefully 
till  his  fur  boots  touched  the  ground.  At  this  all  the 
children  burst  out  laughing ;  but  instantly  recollect- 
ing themselves,  they  ran  away  from  the  windows, 
and  scrambled  into  seats  round  the  stove,  coughing 
a  little,  to  pretend  it  had  been  only  that.  And  now 
16* 
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a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  loud  ring  ! 
Gretchen  ran  and  opened  the  door,  and  in  came  the 
Bear. 

Everybody  was  so  glad  to  see  him.  Wallis  and 
Gretchen  helped  him  to  take  off  his  cloak  and  com- 
forter ;  Mrs.  Littlepump  begged  him  to  take  a  seat 
near  the  stove  ;  Dorothea  presented  him  with  a  large 
cup  of  nice  coffee,  hot  and  strong,  and  very 
sweet,  and  Dr.  Littlepump,  with  a  dignified  and 
most  courtly  air,  handed  him  uncle  Abraham's  pipe 

—  at  least  he  thought  he  had  done  so,  but  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  he  handed  his  own  flute 
instead,  without  observing  what  he  had  done.  The 
Bear  received  it  with  a  bow,  and  was  so  polite  that 
he  would  not  notice  the  mistake,  but  pretended  to 
smoke  the  flute  till  it  was  exchanged  for  the  pipe  by 
Mrs.  Littlepump  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  the 
Doctor's  absence  of  mind. 

Everybody  being  now  comfortably  settled,  and 
the  general  anxiety  being  very  great,  the  Bear  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  bowing  all  round,  looked  at  Dr. 
Littlepump,  and  said,  — '  Mr.  Dr.  Littlepump,  let  me 
know  what  is  the  wish  of  our  young  friends  here  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  good-natured  Bear ! '  cried  Nancy, 
unable  to  contain  herself,  '  do  pray  continue  your 
delightful  story  ! ' 

The  Bear  laid  one  paw  upon  his  heart,  —  bowed, 

—  sat  down,  —  and  after  looking  thoughtfully  into 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  to  col- 
lect his  ideas,  thus  proceeded  :  — 
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'  At  the  foot  of  our  cave,  there  was,  as  I  have  in- 
formed you,  a  plot  of  high  green  grass  with  a  path 
through  it  up  to  the  entrance  ;  and  at  the  back  of  the 
rock  in  which  our  cave  was,  there  grew  severaLfine 
old  oak  trees,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
young  elms,  all  promising  to  become  very  tall  and 
beautiful.  My  father  was  very  fond  of  walking 
alone  among  those  trees,  where  he  often  meditated 
with  his  head-on  one  side  for  hours  together,  some- 
times leaning  one  shoulder  against  an  oak  trunk, 
sometimes  resting  his  nose  upon  a  knot  in  the  wood, 
and  occasionally  scratching  his  ear  with  it.  He 
thought  he  was^  thinking.  But  my  father^  chief 
merit  was  in  his  honest,  ardent,  earnest,  and  deter- 
mined character ;  in  intellect  he  was  not  equal  to 
my  mother. 

'  One  afternoon  my  father  vv^as  taking  a  nap 
on  our  bed  of  leaves  in  the  cave,  when  he  was 
roused  by  a  noise  at  the  back  of  the  rock,  among 
the  trees.  The  sound  was  that  of  a  succession  of 
hard  blows.  My  father  went  to  see  what  it  was,  and 
there  he  saw  a  woodman  with  an  axe  cutting  down 
the  young  elms.  My  father  ran  towards  him  in  a 
perfect  rage,  and  the  man  instantly  scampered  away 
as  fast  as  he  could,  crying  "  O  !  O  !  O  !  " 

'  The  next  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the 
same  noise  was  heard  again  among  the  trees.  Up 
jumped  my  father,  but  my  mother,  fearing  some 
danger  went  with  him,  and  it  was  fortunate  she  did, 
as  the  woodman  had  brought  his  two  sons  with  load- 
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ed  guns  to  watch  for  my  father  while  the  woodman 
was  at  work.  My  mother  saw  the  two  youths  hiding 
each  behind  a  large  tree,  and  she  persuaded  my 
father,  both  for  her  sake  and  mine,  to  come  away, 
which  he  at  last  did,  though  not  without  much  grufF- 
ness  and  grumbling  indignation. 

'By  the  evening,  the  woodman  had  cut  down 
about  a  third  part  of  the  young  elms,  and  went  away 
intending  to  come  and  carry  them  off  in  the  morning. 
My  mother  tried  to  persuade  my  father  not  to  inter- 
fere, because  it  was  too  near  our  home.  But  my 
father  refused  to  see  the  danger  to  our  home,  and 
declared  that  the  nearness  of  the  trees  to  our  cave, 
was  the  very  reason  why  he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  their  being  cut  down.  They  were  his 
trees,  and  he  coiild  not  bear  to  lose  them.  So  at 
night  he  went  and  collected  all  the  trees  that  were 
cut  down,  and  carried  them  in  his  arms,  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  according  to  their  size  —  to  a  river  at  a 
short  distance  where  the  current  was  strong,  and 
threw  them  in  with  a  great  splash.  Loi;ig  before 
morning  the  current  had  carried  them  all  far  away. 

'  The  next  day  the  woodmaji  came  with  his  two 
sons,  and  a  team  of  horses  and  ropes,  to  drag  the 
trees  away.  But  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen  ! 
After  wofidering,  and  sitting  under  an  oak,  and  look- 
ing very  stupid  for  an  hour,  the  woodman  again 
went  to  work  with  his  axe,  sending  one  son  back 
with  the  horses,  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  plough. 

'  In  the    evening,  the   woodman  went   away  as 
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before,  leaving  the  trees,  and  thinking  no  one  would 
steal  them  a  second  time.  But  at  night  my  father 
went  as  before,  and  threw  them  all  in  the  current. 
In  the  morning,  the  woodman  came  again  with  the 
team.  "  What !  "  cried  he,  "  all  gone  again  !  —  it 
must  be  the  work  of  some  fairy  —  thieves  could 
never  carry  away  clean  out  of  sight  all  those  heavy 
young  trees  —  unless  indeed  it  were  the  Forty 
Thieves,  for  it  would  need  as  many." 

'  Again  the  woodman  cut  down  the  trees,  and  now 
there  was  not  an  elm  left  standing.  He  went  away 
in  the  evening  as  before,  leaving  the  trees  upon  the 
ground.  My  father  was  sallying  out  to  carry  them 
off  in  the  same  way  as  hitherto,  when  my  mother 
said  —  ",  On  no  account,  Benjamin  (we  always 
spoke  in  the  Bear  language,  you  know,  and  not  as  I 
talk  to  you,)  on  no  account,  Benjamin,  go  to-night  !^" 
But  my  father  said  that  the  unfeeling  rascal  had  cut 
down  all  his  young  elms  and  the  next  thing  would 
be,  that  he  would  cut  down  his  oaks  —  and  he  could 
not  endure  it.  "  But  this  is  by  no  means  certain," 
reasoned  my  mother,  "  he  seems  only  to  want  elms. 
And  at  the  worst,  we  could  find  another  cave  with 
oaks  near  it."  "  But  not  with  oaks  and  a  nice  river 
too  !  "  exclaimed  my  father. 

' "  Then,"  said  my  mother,  *'  I  and  the  child 
(meaning  me)  must  go  with  you,  and  help  to  do  it 
as  quick  as  possible,  and  after  it  is  done,  we  will  go 
and  sleep  for  a  few  nights  in  the  forest  over  the 
northern  hills,  for  my  mind  is  very  uneasy  about 
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matters.".  My  father  laughed  and  said,  "  GoofT- 
zugdt,"  which,  in  the  Bear  language  of  Poland, 
signifies  Nonsense  ! 

'  Accordingly  we  all  went  and  worked  away  at  a 
great  rate,  my  father  and  mother  carrying  the  largest 
of  the  young  trees,  and  I  such  of  the  smallest  as  my 
tender  years  would  allow.  By  midnight  we  had  just 
finished,  and  my  father  was  carrying  the  last  tree, 
when  suddenly  a  shout  was  heard,  and  we  saw  a 
flash  of  torches  !  The  trees  had  been  seen  floating 
down  the  stream,  by  some  men  who  were  coming  to 
watch  for  the  thieves,  or  to  see  if  it  was  the  work  of 
fairies.  "  Cross  the  stream,  higher  up,"  said  my 
mother,  "  and  make  for  the  northern  hills  !  "  ^say- 
ing which  she  seized  me  by  one  ear  in  hqr  mouth, 
and  lugged  me  along  till  we  came  to  the  banks,  and 
instantly  soused  me  into  the  water.  As  I  sunk,  I 
gave  myself  up  for  lost,  though  I  was  sure  my 
mother  knew  what  was  best  for  me.  When  I  came 
to  the  surface,  however,  thinking  it  was  some  other 
life,  I  instantly  felt  my  ear  again  in  my  mother's 
warm  mouth,  and  we  soon  landed  on  the  other  side. 
My  father  was  not  with  us  ;  we  took  it  for  granted 
he  had  run  in  some  other  direction,  probably  to 
confuse  the  pursuers,  and  would  rejoin  us  shortly. 

'  The  shouts,  however,  followed  us,  and  so  did  the 
men  with  their  torches.  My  mother  never  once 
looked  behind,  but  ran  lugging  me  along  by  one 
ear,  through  fields  and  woods,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  till  I  lost  my  senses  one  after  the  other,  and  as 
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the  last  sense  was  going  — ■  which  was  the  sense  of 
feeling  or  touch  —  I  believed  it  was  death,  and 
tried  to  say  "  Good  bye,  mother  !  let  go  my  ear, 
and  save  yourself !  "  but  as  I  tried  to  say  so,  I  fainted 
away. 

'  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying  among 
some  warm  leaves  under  thick  bushes.  But  my 
father  had  not  joined  us.  We  never  saw  my  poor 
father  more. 

'  I  mentioned  that,  when  the  woodman  and  the 
villagers,  whom  he  had  collected,  had  first  surprised 
us,  my  father  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  the  last  tree 
away  ;  and  such  was  his  earnest  devotion  to  one  idea 
at  a  time,  and  such  his  obstinacy  of  character,  that 
he  actually  would  not  throw  away  the  heavy  tree  he 
was  carrying,  but  ran  with  it,  even  when  the  pur- 
suers were  close  behind  him,  till  arriving  at  the 
bank,  he  threw  it  in,  and  then  endeavored  to  save 
himself  by  swimming  across,  in  order  to  follow  us. 
But  it  was  too  late.  They  threw  ropes  over  him 
while  he  was  in  the  water,  and  half  drowned  my 
poor  father,  so  that  when  at  last  he  was  landed  on 
the  other  side,  he  was  unable  to  make  the  great,  the 
prodigious  resistance  he  had  so  much  relied  upon. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  bound  hand  and 
foot  into  the  village,  amidst  the  blaze  of  torches,  the 
shouts  of  the  men,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  cries 
of  wonder  and  curiosity  of  the  women  and  children, 
who  jumped  out  of  bed  tQ  see  him  pass.     Several 
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children  ran  into  the  streets  in  their  nightcaps  and 
nightgowns,  and  cried  out,  — 

'  Look  at  the  bear,  who  stole  the  trees, 
And  pitched  them  into  the  wa  —  ter  !  ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Dr.  Littlepump  rose  from  his  chair,  and  extend- 
ed one  hand  like  a  gentleman  or  senator  about  to 
make  a  fine  speech,  while  with  the  thumb  of  his 
other  hand  he  touched  his  forehead,  to  indicate 
wisdom.  '  I  am  of  opinion,'  said  he, '  that  men  and 
bears,  who  give  their  whole  minds  up  to  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  will  neither  hear,  see,  smell,  taste, 
touch,  or  think  of  anything  else,  are  probably  the 
best  judges  of  this  one  thing,  at  that  time  —  but  not 
of  its  consequences.'  The  Doctor  was  here  taken 
with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing ;  he  continued  his 
philosophy,  however,  in  spite  of  it.  '  And  I  think, 
moreover,'  said  he,  '  that  pscJiew  !  —  that  men  and 
bears,  who  are  always  determined  to  have  their 
pschew  f — their  rights,  are  apt  to  fancy  everything 
right  which  they  wish  to  pschew  !  —  to  do,  or  to 
have.  Ah  tschew  !  And  even  when^  they  really 
do  see  the  pschew  !  —  the  truth,  and  what  is  actually 
poo  !  —  what  is  actually  pschew  !  —  what  I  say,  is 
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actually  ah^  tschew  !  —  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons, 
poo  !  —  and  even  when  they  really  do  see  what  is 
true,  and  actually  right  in  itself  —  that  is  right  for 
everybody  —  they  do  not  go  the  right  way  to  obtain 
it.     Pschew  !    I  beg  ten  thousand  pschew-poos  !  ' 

'  I  am  exactly  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Doctor,'  said 
the  stout  gentleman.  '  They  try  to  obtain  it  by 
violence,  which  always  fails,  because  the  world  is 
very  strong,  and  will  never  be  forced.' 

The  Doctor  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  sneeze 
caught  him,  so  that,  instead  of  saying, — -'Very 
true.  Sir,'  he  said,  '  Poo-poo,  Sir  !  ' 

'  Don't  you  think,'  observed  Mrs.  Littlepump, 
'  that  it  is  often  best  not  to  make  too  much  noise 
about  a  thing,  and  then,  very  likely,  the  right  thing 
softly  happens  ?  ' 

'  Or  the  wrong  one  — poo  !  '  sneezed  the  Doctor, 
'  ah  !-ah  .'-ten  thousand  poos  !  But  pray.  Sir,  con- 
tinue your  very  charming  ah  f-ah  f-ah  /-No,  it  has 
gone  off,  —  continue  your  very  charming  narrative.' 
The  Bear  bowed  till  his  left  eye  nearly  touched 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and  then  continued  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

'  My  poor  father  being  thus  lost  to  us,  my  mother 
set  herself  busily  to  work  at  my  education.  Besides 
teaching  me  all  exercises  of  the  limbs  proper  for  my 
age,  she  sought  to  instil  amiable  principles  into  my 
mind.  Taking  care  to  preserve  a  due  respect  for  my 
father's  memory,  she  nevertheless  explained  to  me 
that  our  loss,  both  of  him  and  our  comfortable  cave^ 
17 
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was  entirely  occasioned  by  his  hasty  temper,  his 
want  of  endurance  and  forbearance,  and  his  obsti- 
nate character.  My  mother  shed  tears  as  she  ex- 
plained all  this,  but  said  it  was  only  too  true.  We 
had  lost  him  and  our  home,  and  he  had  lost  us  and 
his  home,  and  was  now  in  a  menagerie  at  Berlin. 

'  My  mother  divided  every  day  into  various  por- 
tions ;  but  although  a  considerable  share  was  given 
to  amusement,  in  which  I  played  with  several  young 
bears  of  my  own  age,  and  had  occasionally  a  gam- 
bol with  other  juvenile  animals,  still  there  was 
nothing  that  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  the  lessons 
I  received  from  her.  For  this  purpose,  she  would 
generally  take  me  into  some  retired  part  of  the 
wood,  and  seated  under  a  wide-spreading  tree,  she 
taught  my  young  ideas  "  how  to  shoot."  One  lesson 
in  particular,  I  remember,  as  she  took  great  pains  to 
impress  it  on  my  memory.  The  principle  it  incul- 
cated has  influenced  my  conduct  through  life,  and  I 
can  truly  say  upon  all  occasions,  with  the  best  re- 
sults to  myself.  It  was  conveyed  in  the  following 
little  verse :  — 

Oh  !  thou  small  Bear, 
Learn  to  bear,  and  forbear, 
And  of  good  luck,  or  good  friends,  never  despair. 

'  A  few  days  after  I  had  jfirst  received  this  lesson, 
I  found  myself  placed  in  a  sittiation  to  require  the 
good  advice  it  gave    me.     An   extremely  well-be- 
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haved  young  wild  boar,  and  a  very  merry  little  fox, 
with  whom  I  was  playing,  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  me  what  I  had  been  doing  the  other  day  near 
a  certain  hollow  tree.  I  told  them  I  often  collected 
acorns  in  the  morning,  and  went  in  the  evening  to 
eat  them.  They  said  no '  more,  and  we  went  on 
playing  round  about  the  trees,  and  sometimes  climbing 
up  them,  —  that  is,  the  merry  little  fox  and  I  —  the 
young  wild  pig  could  not.  But  after  that  day, 
whenever  I  collected  acorns  in  the  morning  in  the 
hollow  tree,  and  went  at  night  to  eat  them,  they 
were  all  gone ! 

'  One  evening,  however,  as  I  was  returning  home 
after  my  disappointment,  and  wondering  who  it 
could  be,  I  heard  a  laughing  amidst  the  thickets,  and 
entering  suddenly,  there  I  saw  the  little  fox  and  my 
friend  the  wild  pig,  who  were  just  going  to  run  away 
when  they  saw  me  ;  and  they  both  looked  very  fool- 
ish as  our  eyes  met.  So  the  thought  struck  me  that 
they  were  the  thieves,  and  I  at  once  accused  them. 
The  wild  pig  indignantly  denied  that  he  had  stolen 
a  single  acorn,  and  would  not  be  called  a  thief  by 
anybody.  The  little  fox  said  the  accusation  was 
unjust  and  cruel,  and  also  not  good  sense,  as  he  had 
never  eaten  a  single  acorn  in  all  his  life,  nor  his 
father  before  him,  and  he  would  not  be  called  a 
glutton  by  anybody.  On  hearing  this,  I,  with  an 
intelligence  beyond  my  years,  instantly  understood 
how  it  all  was.  "  Jemmy !  "  said  I,  fixing  my  eyes 
upon   the  little   fox,  "  Jemmy !  —  you  know  very 
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well  that  you  stole  my  acorns.  We  have  oRen 
played  together,  and  this  is  the  first  bad  trick  you 
have  served  me.  You  know  I  am  quite  able  to 
punish  you  severely,  and  take  your  tail  away  from 
you.  But  I  forgive  you  this  time."  Then  turning 
to  the  young  wild  pig,  who  stood  looking  very 
stupid,  and  silent,  and  fierce,  with  his  eyes  half  shut, 
and  peeping  out  of  the  corners  of  them,  —  "  Hugo ! " 
said  I,  in  a  mild  voice ^  and  laying  one  paw  upon 
the  top  of  his  bristling  back,  —  "  you  have  eaten  my 
acorns,  —  you  know  that  I  am  stronger  than  you  — 
that  I  could  throw  my  arms  round  your  neck,  and 
give  you  such  a  one  !  (meaning  a  hard  hug)  —  but  I 
forbear  for  the  sake  of  our  previous  friendship.  I 
feel  sure  this  will  never  happen  again,  and,  no 
doubt,  we  shall  all  be  better  friends  than  ever." 
At  this,  this  little  fox  shed  a  great  many  tears,  and 
continued  to  rub  his  eyes  with  his  little  yellow  brush 
for  five  minutes  afterwards.  The  young  wild  pig 
stood  silently  for  some  time,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
understand  all  about  it ;  and  when  he  did  speak,  it 
was  only  "  ouff!  "  —  but  I  thought  he  felt  what  I 
had  said. 

'  At  night  when  we  were  going  to  bed,  I  told  the 
whole  story  to  my  mother,  who  much  commended 
me,  and  said  that  I  had  rightly  acted  according  to 
what  she  had  taught  me  in  the  verse.  "  For  what," 
said  she,  "  would  have  been  the  use  of  beating  and 
squeezing  the  young  thieves  ?  It  would  not  have 
brought  back  the  acorns,  and  would  have  made  them 
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both  enemies  in  future,  ready  to  steal  anything. 
But  as  it  is,  you  have  got  two  friends,  and  lost 
nothing."  "  Yes,  mother,"  said  I,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  "  but  I  have  lost  my  acorns  ! "  "  Not 
more  lost,"  replied  my  mother,  "  than  if  you  had 
eaten  them.  When  a  thing  is  eaten,  it  is  lost.  All 
that  you  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  the  young  wild 
pig  eat  them  for  you  ;  but  as  you  have  forgiven  him, 
of  course  you  ought  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter. 
Act  thus  through  life  ;  not  only  because  you  are  sure 
to  keep  and  to  make  friends  by  it,  but  also  because 
it  is .  the  most  amiable  way  to  act  towards  your  fel- 
low-creatures, whether  you  gain  by  it  or  not.  Do 
so,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  verse  I  taught  you, 
and  for  the  love  of  my  memory  when  I  am  gone  — 
and  trust  to  nature  for  good  results.  Now,  child,  go 
to  sleep." 

'  In  this  manner  I  passed  my  early  youth,  and 
was  just  coming  to  the  maturity  of  my  size  and 
strength,  when  the  domestic  calamity  occurred,  to 
which  I  once  alluded  the  first  time  I  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  the  present  company.  It  was  a 
calamity  which  made  me  an  orphan  in  the  world. 

'  We  were  accosted  one  evening  by  a  very  rag- 
ged, but  very  intelligent  old  ape,  who  had  contrived 
to  effect  his  escape  from  the  menagerie  of  Berlin, 
disguised  as  a  Chinese  tea-merchant,  and  who  now 
begged  a  night's  lodging,  as  he  considered  himself 
out  of  all  danger.  From  this  gentleman  we  heard 
of  the  death  of  my  poor  father.  He  might  have 
17* 
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lived  much  longer,  but  his  proud  spirit,  over  which 
he  had  no  command,  killed  him.  He  had  quarrelled 
vs^ith  all  the  keepers  of  the  menagerie,  one  after 
another,  on  account  of  some  fancied  insult  or  indig- 
nity ;  although,  as  the  worthy  ape  informed  us,  my 
father  had  really  been  very  well  treated,  and  all  his 
reasonable  wants  had  been  considered,  as  he  had 
been  looked  upon  as  an  extremely  fine  bear,  and  a 
credit  to  the  establishment.  First,  he  refused  his 
food  ;  then,  he  would  take  no  exercise,  nor  even 
stand  up  ;  and  finally,  did  nothing  but  sleep.  But 
that  which  the  ape  thought  had  at  last  killed  Jiim, 
was  an  angry  dispute  which  he  had  with  the  trum- 
peter of  the  menagerie,  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  mouth  of  the  instrument  ought  to  be  pointed. 
The  trumpeter  chose  always  to  point  it  towards  my 
father's  cage  ;  whereas  n^y  father  argued  that  the 
trumpet  ought  to  be  turned  towards  the  elephant, 
who  understood  the  noise.  However,  as  my  father 
could  not  have  his  own  way,  he  was  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  life,  and  so  he  died  ;  sick  —  sick 
of  the  perversity  of  all  sorts  of  things. 

'  My  mother  never  recovered  this  sad  intelligence. 
She  made  no  complaint,  nor  did  she  appear  to  give 
way  to  grief,  but  she  gradually  sunk,  and  sunk,  and 
her  age  seemed  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  actually 
doubled,  so  that  everybody  said  she  was  dying  of 
old  age.  Her  feet  failed  her,  and  her  teeth  fell  out. 
She  took  leave  of  me  one  night  in  a  more  than 
usually  affectionate  manner.     She  told  me  to   act 
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always  with  honesty,  truth,  and  good  feeling  to- 
wards every  one  ;  to  bear  all  injuries  and  misfor- 
tunes as  firmly  as  I  could,  and  to  forbear  in  all 
cases  to  revenge  or  retaliate.  Even  if  I  should  ever 
meet  with  the  trumpeter  who  had  so  vexed  my  poor 
father  in  his  latter  days,  I  was  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  circumstance,  as  the  fellow  was,  no  doubt, 
either  a  wicked  or  an  ignorant  animal,  and  there- 
fore better  let  alone.  She  then  gave  me  an  em- 
brace, and  told  me  to  sleep  well,  and  remember  her 
words.  In  the  morning  I  found  her  lying  dead 
upon  the  moist  green  grass,  with  her  head  gently 
resting  upon  one  paw.' 

As  the  Bear  uttered  these  last  words,  he  seemed 
overcome  with  many  feelings  and  thoughts  of  other 
years  ;  then  suddenly  rising  from  his  chair,  he  has- 
tily put  on  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  dragging  his  long  orange-colored  comforter 
after  him.  They  heard  the  sound  of  the  street-door 
closing,  and  two  of  the  children  ran  on  tip-toe  to  the 
window  ;  but  he  was  out  of  sight. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  next  evening  the  children  all  met  again,  in 
the  hope  that  the  good-natured  Bear,  would  come 
to  finish  his  story. 

'  I  am  so  much  afraid,  he  will  never  come  again,' 
said  Nancy.     '  What  shall  we  do  ? ' 

'  What  shall  we  do  }  '  echoed  all  the  children. 

'  I  think,  for  my  part,'  said  Mrs.  Littlepump, 
'  that  he  will  come.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,'  said  Gretchen.  *  Dear, 
dear,  how  my  heart  beats  ! ' 

'  Your  heart  beats  for  Mr^  Bear  .? '  said  Dr.  Little- 
pump,  looking  hard  at  Gretchen,  who  instantly 
blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  and  her  ears  were  as  red  as 
ripe  cherries. 

'  I  do  so  wish,'  said  little  Val. ;  —  and  then  he 
stopped. 

'  What  do  you  wish,  Valentine } '  asked  Mr. 
Doctor,  looking  at  his  watch. 

'  That  we  had  Jemmy  here  ! ' 

'  Jemmy  !  what  Jemmy  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Doctor, 
with  a  serious  face. 

'  Why,  papa,  don't  you  recollect  ?  —  Jemmy,  the 
merry  little  fox  with  the  yellow  brush  tail  !  ' 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  six,  and  without 
any   knocking,  or  ringing,  or   previous  announce- 
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ment,  the  parlor  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mr. 
Bear  ! 

He  bowed  with  hi^  habitual  politeness  ;  but  he 
had  a  more  than  usual  air  of  gravity,  and  some  ap- 
pearance of  anxiety.  Gretchen  placed  his  chair  for 
him,  and  this  seemed  to  please  him.  '  I  thank  you, 
Miss  Gretchen,'  said  he  ;  and  he  soon  got  better. 
Looking  round  with  a  smile,  and  particularly  at 
Gretchen,  he  proposed  to  conclude  his  story.  '  Oh 
do,  Sir  !  —  please  do  !  '  cried  a  dozen  voices  at 
once  ;  and  accordingly  the  Bear  thus  proceeded  : 

'  Did  I  speak  with  any  degree  of  severity  con- 
cerning my  father's  impatience  under  captivity  ?  — 
Did  I  take  upon  myself  in  any  way  to  cast  a  shade 
upon  his  memory,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  en- 
dure the  rude  behavior  and  freedoms  of  his  keepers 
and  the  insolence  of  the  trumpeter  ?  If  I  did,  for- 
give me  ;  it  was  very  wrong  ;  I  have  now  to  tell  of 
my  own  captivity,  and  I  fear  there  were  several 
occasions  upon  which  I  did  not  always  follow  my 
mother's  precepts,  but  really  lost  my  temper  for 
some  minutes.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  have 
to  confess  that  I  had  scarcely  attained  my  full  growth, 
when  a  party  of  hunters  surrounde,d  the  forest  where 
I  lived,  and  surprising  me  while  I  was  asleep,  caught 
me  fast  in  a  very  strong  rope  net.  I  made  a  great 
resistance  ;  upon  which  three  of  the  hunters  stepped 
a  few  paces  back,  and  telling  the  others  to  stand  out 
of  the  way,  presented  their  guns,  intending  to  shoot 
me.     At  this  moment,  however,  a  prodigious  wild 
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boar  rushed  out  of  a  thicket,  and  crying  ^'■oiif!  " 
charged  right  upon  the  three  hunters  - —  knocked 
them  all  three  flat  upon  their,  backs  like  ninepins, 
and  then  dashed  into  a  thicket  on  the  -opposite  side  ! 

'  Tp  jumped  the  three  hunters,  very  angry  and 
astonished,  and  instantly  fired  their  guns  into  the 
thicket  after  the  boar ;  but  he  was  out  of  their 
reach. 

'  Another  of  the  hunters  was  now  about  to  thrust 
his  spear  at  me,  when  suddenly  he  gave  a  loud  cry, 
and  flung  his  spear  at  a  tree,  close  to  the  foot  of 
which,  we  saw  a  large  yellow  and  red  brush  tail 
whisk  round.  "  Oh  !  "  cried  the  hunter,  "  some 
rascal  of  a  fox  has  bit  off  the  toe  of  my  boot,  and  a 
little  bit  of  my  great  toe  with  it !  " 

'  I  need  not  tell  you  who  those  two  forest  friends 
were,  who,  having  grown  up,  had  thus  saved  my 
life,  because  you  have  already  guessed.  The  hunt- 
ers now  began  to  consult  together  as  to  whether  I 
m'ght  not  be  of  more  value  to  them  alive  than  if 
they  killed  me  ;  and  at  length  they  determined,  as  I 
was  very_young,  and  very  large,  and  my  fur  of  a 
rich  bright  brown  color,  to  send  me  to  Berlin  —  to  the 
menagerie  in  which  my  father  had  died.  Still,  some 
of  them  said  that  a  live  bear  was  a  great  trouble  on 
a  long  journey.  As  I  now  perceived  it  was  of  no 
use  to  make  anj"  further  resistance  among  so  many 
armed  men,  I  endeavored  to  reconcile  myself  to  my 
fate,  and  became  quite  quiet.  The  cords  that  bound 
me  having  become  partially  loose  at  the  arms,  and 
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the  son  of  the  hunter  who  had  been  about  to  kill  me 
with  his  spear,  happening  to  coine  close  to  me,  I 
slowly  freed  one  paw,  and  instead  of  seizing  the 
boy  roughly,  I  slowly  raised  myself  to  an  upright 
position  behind  his  back  and  then  patted  him  gently 
upon  the  top  of  the  head.  This  both  surprised  and 
amused,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  hunters  ; — they 
said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  kill  such  a  good- 
natured  bear,  and  from  that  day  they  always  behaved 
kindly  to  me,  and  gave  me  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 
Once,  indeed,  I  have  to  confess,  that  I  drank  rather 
too  much,  and  was  a  little  intoxicated,  —  but  inno- 
cently so,  upon  my  honor.  I  could  not  think  what 
they  had  put  in  my  water  that  day  to  make  it  look  so 
red,  and  taste  so  nice,  and  feel  so  warm  when  it  went 
down  !  Upon  the  same  occasion  also,  one  of  the 
party,  as  we  were  all  seated  in  a  pleasant  wood  at 
sunset,  drew  forth  a  clarionet,  and  another  a  horn, 
and  began  to  play.  I  drank  wine  and  heard  music 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  !  Being  quite  unable  to 
contain  myself,  I  rose  upon  my  hind  legs  of  my 
own  accord,  and  danced  in  the  middle  of  the  open 
green  space  ;  at  which  the  hunters  all  shouted,  and 
laughed,  and  laughed  and  shouted,  and  the  music 
played  louder  and  faster,  and  the  trees  all  began  to 
dance  round  me  too?  as  I  thought  ;  and  the  green 
ground  spun  round  about,  carrying  all  the  hunters 
and  the  music  in  a  swift  dizzy  circle  round  me,  till 
fearing  I  was  going  perfectly  mad,  I  determined  to 
command  myself  and  save  my  senses,  and  therefore 
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I  collected  all  my  energies  into  one  effort,  and 
stopped  dancing.  The  instant  I  stood  still,  I  found 
the  ground  slip  from  beneath  my  feet,  and  1  seemed 
to  roll  to  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  where  I  went  to  sleep 
in  a  moment. 

'  From  this  time  being  much  encouraged  to  do  it, 
I  continually  practised  walking  upright.  At  first  it 
certainly  was  extremely  difficult,  and  I  could  not 
help  bending  my  nose  and  looking  all  down  my 
right  side,  then  all  down  my  left  side,  and  so  from 
side  to  side,  for  I  seemed  such  a  height  above  the 
ground  ;  and  also,  in  order  to  keep  my  balance  I 
was  obliged  to  give  my  weight  first  on  one  leg,  then 
on  the  other,  without  lifting  them  from  the  ground, 
and  to  do  this  many  times  before  I  could  venture  to 
take  a  step  ;  and  when  I  did  walk,  it  was  at  first  in 
this  same  way,  not  unlike  the  rocking  of  a  boat's 
mast  on  the  water.  I  ought  to  have  begun  when  I 
was  younger.  The  balance  required  is  so  fine  and 
peculiar,  that  every  one  that  wishes  to  walk  well, 
should  begin  at  two  years  of  age.  However,  event- 
ually, I  mastered  the  difficulty. 

'My  position  in  the  menagerie  was  more  than 
comfortable.  My  food  was  much  better  than  usual 
in  establishments  of  that  kind,  and  my  water  always 
clean  and  fresh  from  the  pump.  I  also  had  far  more 
liberty  than  any  other  animal  ;  all  of  which  things  I 
attribute  to  the  simple  fact  of  having' shown  no 
anger  or  animosity  towards  any  one,  and  having 
been   always  careful   not   to  hurt  or  frighten   any 
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children  who  came  near  me.  I  confess,  that  I  felt 
great  anger  at  first  seeing  the  trumpeter  ;  however, 
I  remembered  my  mother's  injunctions,  and  govern- 
ed myself.  The  fellow  always  pointed  his  trumpet 
towards  me  when  he  played,  just  as  he  had  done  to 
my  father  ;  but  I  rather  liked  to  hear  it  —  much  as 
I  disliked  him.  The  knave  played  well.  He  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  dismissed,  for  teasing  the 
parrots.  He  had  often  done  this,  till  one  day  all  the 
parrots,  paroquets,  and  macaws  in  the  menagerie, 
set  up  a  terrific  screaming  and  screaching  at  him, 
and  all  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  the  police  came 
in  with  drawn  swords  to  see  what  dreadful  thing  was 
happening  !  The  Knave  of  Trumpets  was,  of  course, 
sent  about  his  business  directly. 

'  I  now  became  an  object  of  principal  attraction 
in  the  establishment,  and  I  found  that  crowds  came 
daily,  and  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  my  cell, 
and  looked,  and  pointed,  and  often  spoke  to  me,  till 
at  last  I  came  to  perceive  that  I  was  regarded  as  a 
surprising  instance  of  sagacity,  although  I  did  not 
understand  one  word  they  addressed  to  me,  except 
when  they  also  made  signs.  From  this  circumstance, 
however,  I  was  able  sometimes  to  connect  sounds  with 
signs,  so  that  I  actually  learnt  the  meaning  of  many 
words.  Then  first  dawned  the  great  ambition  within 
me  of  acquiring  the  faculty  of  human  speech  ;  for  I 
considered  that  if  I  had  managed  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  many  words,  why  not  of  many  more  ?  —  and 
when  I  came  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  certain 
18 
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sounds,  why  not  imitate  those  words,  so  as  to  speak 
as  well  as  understand  ? 

'  I  determined  to  accomplish  this  if  possible,  and 
studied  very  hard.  1  listened  attentively  all  day  to 
those  whom  I  heard  speaking,  and  at  night  I  prac- 
tised my  voice.  At  first  I  was  very  unsuccessful, 
and  only  produced  strange  noises,  so  that  it  woke 
some  of  the  animals,  who  made  a  great  grumbling, 
and  three  of  the  monkeys  niocked  me  for  a  week 
after,  chattering,  pointing,  and  making  mouths  at 
me.  However,  I  persevered,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  I  understood  nearly  all  that  was  said  to  me, 
even  without  signs,  and  could  pronounce  a  number 
of  words  in  the  German  language  very  intelligibly, 
though  of  course  with  rather  a  foreign  accent.  I 
proved  this  to  my  own  satisfaction  upon  two  or  three 
occasions,  when  it  was  dark  and  no  one  knew  where 
the  voice  came  from  ;  but  I  always  found  by  the 
answers  I  received,  that  what  I  had  said  was  under- 
stood. Nevertheless,  I  kept  all  this  a  secret.  I  was, 
by  this  time,  made  a  show  of  by  myself,  and  separat- 
ed from  all  the  other  animals  in  one  large  corner, 
which  was  parted  off  by  a  green  curtain  in  front, 
where  an  additional  price  was  paid.  I  did  not  know 
what  in  the  world  they  might  do  with  me,  if  they 
found  they  possessed  a  Bear  who  could  talk  !  I 
often  longed  for  my  liberty.  I  was  sadly  tired  of 
this  kind  of  crowding  and  staring  life,  and  pined 
after  the  noble  solitudes  of  my  native  woods.  But 
there  seemed  no  hope  of  escape. 
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*  In  the  ninth  year  of  my  captivity,  and  I  may 
add,  of  my  private  studies,  I  was  sent  round  the 
country  in  a  caravan,  with  three  keepers,  who  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  me,  at  the  various  Fairs 
and  Markets.  I  was  called  in  the  placards  outside, 
"  The  Intellectual  Prodigy  ! "  There  was  also  in 
the  caravan  one  other  captive,  and  this  was  a  large 
Serpent.  I  made  several  friendly  overtures  towards 
this  Serpent,  —  but  he  never  noticed  me.  He  was 
usually  asleep  in  a  long  wooden  box,  rolled  up  in  a 
heap  of  blankets.  When  he  was  awake,  his  eyes 
were  generally  half  shut,  and  he  seemed  in  a  sort  of 
stupid  trance,  so  that  we  formed  no  acquaintance. 
I  longed  more  than  ever  for  my  liberty. 

*  One  night . —  it  was  a  hot  night  in  June  —  after 
a  long  journey,  and  a  very  successful  day's  show  at 
the  Fair  of  Bonn,  our  keepers  all  went  away  to  sup- 
per, each  of  us  being  fastened  up  as  usual,  and  the 
window-shutters  and  door  closed.  Towards  mid- 
night,  and  while  everything  was  silent  and  dark,  I 
heard  the  Serpent's  box  crack !  Then  all  again 
was  silent.  The  caravan  was  dreadfully  hot  —  not 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  could  come  in.  It  was  shame- 
ful to  leave  us  in  such  a  state.  For  my  part,  I  felt 
my  fur  coat  dripping  with  the  heat ;  so  I  thought  it 
was  this  which  had  made  the  box  crack.  Presently 
it  cracked  again  ;  anc^  then  slowly  cracked  once 
more,  as  if  the  Serpent  was  stretching  himself  in- 
side. And  all  again  was  silent.  But  I  soon  found 
that  the  Serpent  was  out,  and  softly  gliding  about 
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the  bottom  of  the  caravan !  He  had  evidently 
burst  his  box,  and  there  was  something  in  his  mind. 
I  remained  perfectly  quiet,  not  knowing  what  he  was 
about,  and  not  wishing  to  meddle.  He  went  inquir- 
ing in  his  silent  way  round  and  round  the  caravan, 
lifting  his  head  up,  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
other,  with  a  dry,  scraping  sound,  but  all  very  softly. 
His  head  now  moved  up  to  the  lock  of  the  door  — 
then  down  to  the  crack  underneath  it  —  then  again 
to  the  lock.  Presently,  his  head  went  slowly  gliding 
up  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  moved  all  over  the 
inside  shutter.  It  had  not  been  properly  locked,  and 
it  opened  a  little  way.  Upon  this,  the  Serpent  raised 
himself  upwards  by  his  mouth,  opening  the  shutter 
gradually  as  he  rose,  till  he  had  coiled  about  half  his 
body  up  against  the  window-frame,  and  then  with  a 
slow  pressure  he  burst  it  open.  The  next  moment 
he  dropped  silently  through  the  aperture,  —  and 
was  gone  ! 

'  In  an  instant  the  thought  of  liberty,  and  tne  pros- 
pect of  it,  flashed  upon  my  mind !  I  grasped  the 
wooden  bars  of  my  cell  with  both  arms,  and  crushed 
three  of  them  together  —  I  jumped  down  upon  the 
floor  of  the  caravan,  and  scrambled  up  to  the  win- 
dow —  it  was  too  small  to  let  my  body  through  — 
but  I  tore  away  the  frame-work  and  a  plank  or  two 
besides  —  and  out  I  got,  and  leaped  down  upon 
fresh,  cool  grass,  in  the  fresh,  cool  night  air  !  —  oh, 
what  delight  after  that  steaming  hot  caravan  !  —  I 
looked  round  for  the  Serpent,  thinking  that  as  we 
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had  been  fellow  prisoners,  we  ought  to  keep  com- 
pany in  our  escape  —  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
him  —  so  I  ran  off  as  fast  as  I  could.  A  few  stars 
were  shining  —  luckily  there  was  no  moon.' 


CHAPTER   IX. 

'  Our  caravan  had  fortunately  been  fixed  outside 
the  town,  so  that  I  had  no  gates  to  pass  through. 
The  caravan  had  stood  on  the  grass  between  two 
trees,  on  the  avenue  leading  to  the  village  and  castle 
of  Popplesdorf,  directly  in  front  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  Doctor  Wissbegierde,  Professor  of  Impossible 
Science  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  who  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  me.  Oh ,  if  the  good  man  had  but 
known  that  I  could  speak  German  !  Well,  I  scam- 
pered away,  dodging  between  the  trees  of  the  ave- 
nue, just  as  if  I  had  been  pursued,  though  not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen  at  that  hour,  and  passed  to  the  left 
of  the  moat  of  the  Castle,  and  cut  across  the  fields- 
till  I  got  among  the  vineyards  of  Casenisch.  It  was 
so  dark  that  I  ran  at  a  venture,  and  only  found  out 
in  after  years,  the  route  I  had  taken  on  that  eventful 
night.  1  knew  I  could  not  hide  safely  here,  so  I 
went  scrambling  on  through  garden  and  orchard, 
and  wood,  till  I  came  into  the  high  road  to  Coblentz 
which  I  crossed,  and  again  plunged  into  vineyards 
18* 
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till  I  came  suddenly  upon  the  Rhine.  I  swam  across 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  landed  a  little 
above  Konigswinter.  I  again  lost  niyself  in  the 
vineyards,  but  1  did  the  best  I  could  to  avoid  both 
the  village  and  the  pathways  to  the  Drachenfels, 
because,  though  it  could  not  have  been  more  than 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  still  feared  I  might 
meet  some  party  of  English  travellers,  with  don- 
keys and  torches,  going  up  the  road  to  see  the  sun 
rise,  for  I  had  heard  it  said  there  was  no  knowing 
what  th^  English  people  would  not  do  when  they 
were  on  the  continent. 

'  I  now  made  my  way  upward  towards  the  fur- 
thermost mountains.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
size  of  the  trees  for  some  time.  I  knew  there 
would  be  a  prodigious  search  after  me.  At  last  I 
came  to  a  forest,  where  the  trees  were  very  large, 
and  had  abundance  of  boughs  and  foliage.  It  was 
also  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains.  Up  one  of  these 
trees  I  slowly  climbed,  being  careful  not  to  scrape 
or  leave  any  marks  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
Choosing  a  snug  place  where  several  large  boughs 
crossed  each  other,  I  bent  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
round  about,  so  that  I  was  effectually  hidden  from 
all  eyes  below. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  sure  would  be  the 
case,  I  heard  all  sorts  of  noises  of  hunters  and  dogs, 
all  over  the  country.  Several  parties  passed  di- 
rectly beneath  the  tree  where  I  was  seated.  I  heard 
one  of  the  dogs  give  such  a  sniff!     Oh  !  how  closely 
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I  hugged  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  with  my  nose  point- 
ing straight  up  the  stem,  and  not  once  venturing  to 
look  down !  I  felt  myself  praying  with  all  my 
heart  not  to  be  seen.  This  search  continued  for 
several  days  round  about  me.  I  never  desended, 
and  I  had  nothing  to  eat ;  but  once  it  rained  in  the 
night,  and  I  di-ank  the  water  off  the  leaves,  taking 
whole  bunches  into  my  mouth  at  a  time,  and  this 
quite  refreshed  me.  You  know,  my  young  friends, 
that  some  creatures  are  able  to  live  a  long  time 
without  food. 

'  Nobody  ever  found  me  out  —  except  that  one 
morning,  an  old  Crow,  with  a  bright,  black  eye, 
came  and  peeped  in  at  me, —  but  directly  he  saw 
who  it  was,  he  flew  away,  crying  out  "  lawk  !  lawk  !  " 

*  At  length  the  search  after  me  was  continued  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  one  night  I  came 
down  to  stretch  my  legs,  and  sniff  about  a  bit,  and 
see  what  the  world  was  made  of —  ahem  ! 

'  I  had  not  walked  far  before  I  came  to  a  spot 
where  the  hunters  had  paused  to  rest  and  refresh 
themselves,  and  here  I  found  two  things  which  had 
been  dropped  by  some  accident  —  namely,  a  purse 
with  some  money  in  it,  and  a  very  large  pork-pie  ! 
The  purse  I  placed  in  a  thicket  under  a  stone,  but  I 
had  an  immediate  need  of  the  pie ;  half  of  which 
I  was  obliged  to  eat  that  night,  I  was  so  veiy  hun- 
gry. The  remainder  I  carried  with  me  up  the  tree, 
and  made  it  last  fiv^  days. 

'  Though  I  never  relaxed  in  my  vigilance  or- forgot 
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my  caution,  the  fear  I  had  at  first  had  of  being  dis- 
covered and  re-captured  was  very  much  diminished, 
so  that  my  mind  was  free  to  pursue  its  own  course  of 
self-improvement.  I  continued  my  studies  in  speak- 
ing German,  and  with  great  assiduity,  repeating  all 
the  sentences  1  knew,  and  every  word  I  couFd  recol- 
lect, and  so  often,  in  order  to  master  tRe  pronuncia- 
tion, that  sometimes  when  1  ceased,  I  had  a  pain  in 
my  lower  jaw  that  lasted  for  half  an  hour.  How- 
ever, I  continually  persevered,  and  thought  no  pains 
too  great  which  might  enable  me  some  day  to  asso- 
ciate —  for  such  was  the  high  ambition  that  had 
dawned  upon  me  —  with  the  races  of  mankind.  It 
was  an  ambition  which  often  made  me  tremble, 
because  I  naturally  regarded  the  man  species  as 
possessing  miraculous  senses  and  unparalleled  wis- 
dom. But  I  was  bent  upon  making  the  attempt  very 
shortly.  I  had  now  practised  speaking  a  human 
language  nearly  twelve  years.  I  spoke  very  badly 
I  knew  ;  still  I  had  sometimes  found  what  I  said  in 
the  dark  when  I  was  in  the  menagerie,  had  been 
intelligible,  and  I  was  full  of  hope.  How,  and  in 
what  manner,  to  make  my  first  appearance  among 
mankind,  was  at  present  quite  a  puzzle  to  me.  One 
preparation  as  to  personal  appearance  was  also  im- 
perative. I  grieved  at  it  —  I  resented  the  prejudice 
which  rendered  it  necessary  —  yet  I  knew  I  must 
submit.  Excuse  my  agitation,  dear  Mr.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Doctress  Littlepump  —  I  hardly  know  how  to 
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proceed  with  this  part  of  my  tale  —  narrative,  I 
should  have  said.' 

The  Bear  paused,  evidently  overcome  by  his  feel- 
ings. Dr.  Littlepump  rose,  and  said,  — '  Let  me 
entreat  of  you  to  compose  yourself^  Sir.  Would 
you  like  a  glass  of  water  ? '  Mr.  Bear  shook 
his  head.  '  Or  of  wine  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Littlepump. 
'  Or  a  cup  of  coffee.  Sir  ?  '  said  Gretchen.  '  Or  a 
mug  of  beer  ? '  said  WalJis.  '  Nothing,  I  thank  you 
all,'  said  the  Bear,  '  I  am  better  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue.' The  Bear  accordingly  did  continue,  but 
they  were  all  surprised  to  hear  him  assume  rather  a 
pompous  tone. 

'  In  the  early  morning  of  the  world,  and  the  in- 
fancy of  nature  and  animal  life,'  proceeded  the 
Bear,  raising  his  head,  and  swelling  out  his  chest, 
'  everything  was  new  and  wonderful  beyond  all 
doubt ;  but  not  more  new  and  wonderful  than  useful, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  the  future 
business  of  creation.  Who  can  deny  the  high  origin 
of  tails  ?  The  first  animal  who  had  any  pretensions 
to  an  active  and  well-proportioned  form,  must  have 
had  a  tail.  Of  its  great  importance  it  would  occupy 
too  much  time  at  present  to  speak,  besides  that  the 
majority  of  the  company  are  young,  and  cannot 
have  read  and  thought  deeply  enough  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  this  most  ancient  appendage.  But 
even  in  these  modern  times,  how  much  of  utility  and 
ornament  it  possesses,  must  be  perceptible  to  every- 
body, whether  they  contemplate  the  lion,  the  dog, 
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the  eagle,  the  swallow,  the  monkey,  the  squirrel,  the 
fish.  Running,  leaping,  flying,  swinaming,  are  all 
under  unspeakable  obligations  to  the  tail.  Of  its 
use  as  a  fan  in  sultry  weather,  and  as  a  whisker- 
away  of  gnats  and  flies,  I  will  make  no  mention. 
We  see  plainly  that. the  skill,  activity,  and  grace  of 
the  serpent  species,  is  attributable  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  nearly  all  tail.  Then,  what  a  tail  the  beaver 
has  —  and  who  more  skilful  than  he  ?  1  will  stop  — 
I  must  not  venture  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  or 
I  should  t^lk  the  whole  night,  and  still  not  have  half 
done.  You  see  I  have  no  tail.  I  perceived  that,  as 
mankind  had  none  themselves  in  these  modern  days, 
whatever  they  might  have  had  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  there  was  now  a  prejudice  against  them. 
I  saw  no  alternative.  Since  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  among  mankind,  it  was  absolutely  re- 
quisite that  I  should  conform  to  most  of  their  cus- 
toms. To  do  anything  important  always  requires 
some  sacrifice  of  private  feeling.  In  short,  I  found 
a  sharp  flint  stone,  and  cut  my  tail  off*  below  the 
first  joint.  It  did  not  bleed  so  much  as  I  expected, 
and  I  was  quite  well  and  charming  in  about  a  fort- 
nighL 

'  You  must  be  curious,  I  think,  to  hear  how  I  made 
my  first  appearance  among  the  circles  of  mankind, 
and  I  will  hasten  to  tell  you.  Most  fortunately  I  had 
a  little  money,  the  value  of  which  I  pretty  well  knew, 
and  with  this  I  cautiously  made  my  way  across  the 
country,  and  into  the  town  one  dark  evening  of  a 
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market-day.  After  lurking  close  to  a  quantity  of 
old  clothes  that  were  hanging  on  a  line  for  sale  I 
watched  my  opportunity,  and  creeping  behind  with 
half  the  contents  of  the  purse  in  my  hand,  I  sud- 
denly threw  it  over  the  clothes  line  upon  the  heads 
of  the  Jewish  salesmen,  saying  "  Count  it !"  But 
while  they  were  picking  it  up  in  surprise,  I  made  a 
good  grasp  at  a  large  cloak  and  hat,  and  away  I 
scrambled  as  fast  as  I  could,  leaving  the  Jews  in  the 
full  impression  that  it  was  some  madman  who  had 
plenty  of  money.  By  means  somewhat  similar,  I 
also  possessed  myself  of  a  large  pair  of  wooden 
shoes,  a  pair  of  cow-skin  gloves,  a  piece  of  ginger- 
bread, and  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  With  these  ma- 
terials, I  set  off  on  my  journey,  but  travelling  chiefly 
by  night.  I  reached  my  destination  one  evening, 
and  made  my  first  appearance  as  a  Quack  Doctor, 
at  the  great  Fair  of  Leipzig. 

'  I  chose  a  dark  corner  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Fair 
—  spread  my  sheet  of  white  paper  on  the  ground, 
containing  about  a  score  of  gingerbread  pills,  and 
with  a  beating  heart,  and  every  limb  of  me-  shaking 
with  apprehension,  I  addressed  the  human  race  on 
the  subject  of  pills.  I  had  heard  it  was  a  vulnerable 
point.  I  really  do  not  know  what  I  said  —  for  the 
'  fact  is,  I  was  so  alarmed  at  speaking  to  an  assem- 
blage of  the  beings  of  miraculous  senses  and  un- 
paralleled wisdom,  that  even  at  the  time  I  did  not 
well  know  what  I  was  saying.  However,  the  mo- 
ment I  began  to  speak,  a  number  of  persons   came 
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round  me,  and  laughed  loudly.  I  thought  I  wag^ 
found  out,  and  stopped.  "  Go  on,  Doctor  —  go  on, 
Quacksalver ! "  cried  they.  So  I  went  on.  A 
crowd  soOn  collected,  all  of  whom  laughed  immod- 
erately, saying,  "  What  a  voice  ! — look  at  his  nose  ! 
—  did  you  ever  hear  such  language  ! — what  a  fig- 
ure ! "  They  bought  all  my  pills  in  a  veiy  short  time, 
and  I  was  only  able  to  make  my  escape  by  telling 
them  that  I  must  go  to  my  lodgings  for  some  more. 
1  ran  to  a  short  distance,  and  as  soon  as  I  found  my- 
self alone,  I  danced  with  delight.  I  sat  down  under 
a  hedge,  and  taking  out  a  slice  of  gingerbread,  began 
to  make  some  more  pills,  but  I  was  so  very  over- 
joyed at  my  success,  that  I  could  not  roll  them,  and 
lost  the  pieces.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  next 
evening  before  I  returned  to  the  Fair. 

'  Oh,  how  shall  I  describe  the  joy  and  exultation  I 
felt  at  the  increased  success  of  my  experiment  upon 
the  wise  and  generous  human  race  !  I  was  obliged 
to  double  the  price  of  my  pills  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  going  so  fast.  Everything  I  said  produced 
immense  laughter,  even  when  I  myself  knew  that  I 
had  said  no  witty  or  sensible  thing  at  all,  while  any 
ordinary  reply  I  made  was  received  with  shouts  of 
applause.  For  instance,  I  heard  a  tall  Prussian  cor- 
poral who  was  listening  to  my  speech  about  my  pills 
being  a  certain  preservative  against  hunger,  if  you 
took  enough  of  them  —  which,  you  know,  was  very 
true,  because  they  were  all  made  of  gingerbread  — 
this  corporal  I  heard  say  to  a  friend,  "  How  well 
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tUe  dog  does  it !  "  —  meaning  me.  "  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  with  all  submission,  that 
there  is  no  dog  living  who  can  speak  as  well  as  I 
do."  At  this  all  the  crowd  roared  again  with 
laughter,  though  1  could  see  nothing  in  it,  except  the 
truth.  Gradually,  however,  I  began  to  perceive  that 
they  all  thought  my  strange  voice,  dialect,  face,  fig- 
ure, and  general  behavior,  were  assumed,  and  that  I 
was  acting  a  part ;  —  in  fact,  that  I  could  speak  and 
appear  very  differently  if  1  liked.  I  did  not  alto- 
gether feel  pleased  at  this  discovery  ;  nevertheless, 
I  was  obliged  to  take  what  came,  and  make  the  best 
of  it.  1  therefore  spoke  as  well  a^  I  could,  and 
when  I  made  some  shocking  blunder,.  I  suffered  it  to 
be  supposed  that  I  knew  better,  and  thus  endeav- 
ored to  humor  the  eccentric  wisdom  of  the  human 
race. 

.'  I  now  took  my  position  in  society  ;  had  lodgings 
in  a  house,  and  slept  in  a  bed  !  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  first  night  I  slept  in,  a  bed.  How  I  stood 
looking  at  the  snow-white  luxury  !  —  and  walked 
round  it  softly,  holding  my  breath,  — ^nd  touched  it 
so  gently,  and  considered  my  own  humble  origin,  till 
I  shed  tears  of  joy  to  think  how  I  had  risen  in  the 
world.  But  I  did  muster  courage  at  last,  and  actu- 
ally got  in  between  the  sheets  ! 

'I  visited  other  large  Fairs  and  with   increased 

success,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  I  had 

gained  a  great  sum  of  money.   .  But  in   doing  this, 

several  curious  little  circumstances  both  puzzled  and 

19 
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amused  me.  I  found  by  experience,  that  as  my  pilis 
became  famous  for  their  many  virtues,  it  also  be- 
came requisite  to  dip  them  in  a  little  juice  of  some 
very  bitter  berry  or  herb,  because  people  seemed  to 
think  that  there  could  be  no  virtue  in  a  thing  unless 
it  was  made  rather  disagreeable.  I  therefore  bowed 
with  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  creation,  and  presented  them  with  bitter  pills  ac- 
cordingly. I  continued  to  make  money  at  a  great 
rate. 

*  I  soon  became  famous  at  all  the  great  Fairs^ 
where  by  some  I  was  called  the  Whimsical  Doctor, 
on  account  of  my  odd  dress,  face,  and  voice,  all  of 
which  they  regarded  as  assumed.  Several  wealthy 
frequenters  of  the  Fairs  offered  to  go  partners  with 
me,  and  at  last  I  consented.  My  partner  was  a  very 
clever  Jew  named  Tobias,  a  jeweller.  He  sold  all 
his  jewels,  or  rather,  he  turned  all  his  jewels  into 
gingerbread,  and  we  made  wagon-loads  of  pills.  In 
the  course  of  the  manufacture,  however,  Tobias 
talked  to  me  in  a  style,  which  caused  me  to  feel  for 
the  first  time,  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
human  race  was  not  honorable  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  hu- 
man race  was  really  not  in  all  respects  so  wise  as  I 
had  imagined,  and  that  nobody  ought  to  cheat  them. 
The  more  my  partner  talked  and  rejoiced  over 
our  successes,  the  more  I  felt  we  were  rogues ;  so 
one  morning  I  told  him,  that  I  wished  to  dissolve  our 
partnership.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  then  as  you  leave 
me,  of  course  you  will  leave  with  me  all  the  stock 
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in  trade,  and  all  the  money  too."  "  No,"  said  I, 
"  not  all  the  money.  Take  all  the  pills  and  wel- 
come;  "  but  give  me  back  half  the  money."  He  re- 
fused ;  we  had  a  few  words,  when  suddenly  he  turned 
sharp  upon  me  and  said  —  "  You  shall  have  nothing. 
If  you  persist,  I  will  betray  you.  I  have  found  out 
what  you  are.     You  are  not  a  nlan  —  but  a  bear !  " 

'  I  was  thunderstruck  !  I  fell  back  into  my  infant 
years  as  if  I  had  fallen  over  a  precipice  !  I  felt  I 
was  a  bear !  But  the  next  moment  I  seized  Tobias 
in  my  arms,  and  lifted  him  up  in  the  air,  saying  in  a 
loud  voice :  —  "  Wicked  fellow !  — naughty  Jew  !  — 
what  shall  I  do  to  you  ?"  At  this  moment,  however, 
I  recollected  my  mother's  words.  I  set  him  down 
upon  the  ground,  where  he  stood  quite  •breathless 
with  fright,  and  as  pale  as  ashes  ;  and  I  said  to  him 
with  solemnity — "  Ungrateful  man  —  also  dishonest, 
and  of  a  poor  spirit, — take  my  money,  and  go  thy 
ways  in  peace."  I  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  him ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  wa-S  alone,  I  cried  bitterly  to  think  I 
should  have  been  used  so  unkindly  by  the  first  man 
with  whom  I  associated. 

'  I  had  lost  all  my  money,  and  had  now  to  begin 
afresh.  I  did  not  much  mind  this.  It  seemed  such 
a  very  easy  thing  to  make  money.  What  sums  had 
been  made  by  showing  me,  when  I  was  a  captive  ! 
By  what  nonsense  and  gingerbread  I  had  once  made 
my  fortune  !  How  much  easier  then,  thought  I,  will  it 
be,  to  make  money  by  a  little  good  sense  and  some- 
thing wholesome.     Reasoning    in   this    manner,   I 
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retreated  to  a  small  town  by  way  of  commencing, 
and  began  to  sell  Seltzer  Water. 

*  My  previous  reputation  as  a  Wonderful  Doctor, 
brought  a  crowd  for  the  first  few  days  ;  but  when 
they  found  I  only  said  that  the  water  was  very 
wholesome,  and  would  do  them  good,  and  that  I  did 
not  say  it  would  cute  every  possible  complaint,  and 
broken  bones,  like  the  wonderful  gingerbread,  they 
gradually  ceased  to  buy  of  me,  anS  soon  took  to 
calling  me  a  rascal  of  a  Quack,  who  dressed  him- 
self in  a  fur  coat  and  a  false  nose  in  order  to  cheat 
people.  After  this,  the  boys  began  to  follow  me, 
and  shout,  and  throw  stones,  till  I  was  driven  out  of 
the  place. 

'  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  certainly  not 
knowing  what  to  think,  I  wandered  about  the 
country,  sitting  under  hedges,  and  puzzling  my 
brains  to  understand  what  sort  of  thing  human 
reason  was.  I  never  could  make  it  out.  However, 
I  forgave  the  people  of  this  town,  because  I  knew 
that  I  was  an  impostor, — -though  an  innocent  im- 
postor, since  I  could  not  help  wearing  a  fur  coat  and 
a  long  nose. 

'  One  day,  while  I  was  seated  in  a  thoughtful 
mood  under  a  chestnut  tree,  eating  a  turnip,  who 
should  pass  by  but  my  former  partner,  Tobias,  all  in 
rags,  and  looking  very  ill.  Suddenly  he  saw  me  — 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  fell  down  in  a  fit.  I 
went  to  him  and  placed  the  cool  wet  leaves  of  my 
turnip  across  his  temples,  which   seemed  to  revive 
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him  and  do  him  good,  and  when  he  saw  that  I  had 
DO  intention  to  hurt  him,  he  asked  me  to  cany  him 
to  the  nearest  peasant's  cottage.  I  did  so,  and  was 
going  away,  when  he  called  me  back,  and  said,  — 
"  I  behaved  very  ill  to  you  ;  but  I  was  punished. 
When  you  left  me,  nobody  would  buy  the  pills  — 
the  people  called  loudly  for  the  Wonderful  Doctor 
with  the  fur  coat  and  the  large  nose,  who  talked  so 
oddly  —  and  as  you  were  not  to  be  found,  they  said 
I  was  a  rascal  of  a  Quack  and  an  impostor,  and  drove 
me  out  of  the  town.  I  was  quite  ruined.  They 
seized  all  our  pills  and  flung  them  about,  and  the 
boys  pelted  each  other  with  pill-boxes  in  the  streets, 
for  at  least  three  hours.  The  very  same  wonderful 
pills  the  world  had  just  before  been  running  after.'* 

'  In  a  few^ months  after  this,  Tobias  had  a  fortune 
in  jewels  left  him  by  a  relation.  He  sent  for  me 
—  begged  my  pardon  for  his  previous  behavior  — 
set  me  up  in  business  as  a  merchant,  and  took  great 
pains  to  instruct  me.  In  the  winter,  I  dealt  in 
pickles  and  preserves  ;  and  in  summer,  I  carried 
on  a  wholesale  trade  in  silks  and  velvets.  He 
wanted  me  to  sell  furs  also,  but  I  declined  that. 
These  occupations  I  have  followed  ever  since  —  in 
fact  during  the  last  fifteen  years  —  with  great  in- 
dustry and  good  success.  Meantime,  however,  at 
all  leisure  hours,  I  have  endeavored  to  improve  my 
mind  by  various  studies,  and  among  others,  I  even 
contrived  to  make  some  progress  in  mathematics.' 

As  Mr.  Bear  said  this,  all  the  children  thought 
19* 
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directly  of  dear  Uncle  Abraham,  the  mathematician, 
and  were  so  sorry  he  was  not  present  to  hear  about 
these  studies. 

'  I  should  now,'  continued  the  stout  gentlemen, 
*  consider  myself  very  l^ppy,  but  for  one  circum- 
stance. I  confess  I  do  not  like  to  mention  it,  because 
1  fear  either  that  it  will  cause  you  all  to  laugh  at 
me,  or  else  that  it  will  make  you  as  melancholy  as 
myself.' 

Mr.  Bear  here  paused,  sighed,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  floor.  Mrs.  Littlepump  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  said,  — '  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  you  must  not 
do  us  the  injustice  to  think  any  of  us  would  laugh 
at  anything  that  makes  you  sad :  we  should  far 
rather  prefer  to  share  your  melancholy.' 

'  My  love  ! '  said  Dr.  Littlepump  in  an  undertone 
to  his  wife,  —  *  we  must  be  moderate.' 

By  this  time  all  the  children  had  sorrowful  faces, 
and  Gretchen  looked  quite  pale. 

'  Thus  encouraged,'  said  the  melancholy  stout 
gentleman, '  I  will  endeavor  to  proceed  ;  — 

'  But  how  can  this  small  heart  contain 
So  large  a  world  of  joy  and  pain  ; 
And  how  can  this  small  tongue  declare 
All  that  is  felt  so  deeply  there  ! 

Alas,  poor  Bear  !  —  alas,  poor  Bear  ! ' 
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CHAPTER    X. 

*  You  will  all  readily  understand,  that  to  have 
raised  myself  by  my  own  exertions  so  much  above 
the  rest  of  my  species,  I  must  have  had  a  nature 
susceptible  of  many  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and  that 
the  peculiar  tenderness  instilled  by  my  mother,  had 
grown  with  my  growth,  and  rendered  me  open  to  all 
the  softer  emotions.' 

Mr.  Bear  here  paused  and  ugave  a  deep  sigh. 
Several  of  the  younger  children  sighed  too,  and 
Nancy  and  little  Val.  laid  hold  of  each  other's 
hands,  and  sat  waiting  to  hear  the  cause  of  poor 
Mr.  Bear's  sadness.  Gretchen  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
the  floor. 

'  I  was  not  aware  for  some  time,'  proceeded  the 
sorrowful  gentleman  in  the  rough  eoat,  '  of  what 
kind  of  emotions  had  begun  to  possess  me.  I  felt  I 
was  alone  in  the  world  —  I  had  long  felt  that  —  but 
I  had  so  much  to  do — so  much  to  learn  and  struggle 
with  and  work  at,  and  so  much  travelling  about,  and 
business  to  attend  to,  that  t  did  not  feel  this  being 
alone  as  any  great  grief.  In  fact,  I  had  not  time  to 
think  of  grieving  at  it ;  and  besides,  as  T  had  been 
successful  in  the  various  difficult  things  I  had  at- 
tempted, and  had  for  a  long  time  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  all  my  affairs  of  business,  I  was  in  the  habit 
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of  regarding  myself  as  a  happy  person.  Certainly 
I  had  many  reasons  to  be  very  happy.  And  I  was 
happy,  until  I  began  to  think'  that  others  were  more 
so,  and  then  I  saw  it  was  because  others  who  were 
happy  could  share  it  with  those  they  loved,  and  also 
give  happiness  to  the  dear  object.  But  I  was  alone 
in  the  world.  I  had  nobody  to  love  —  I  could  have 
no  dear  object.  Nobody  would  ever  love  me  — 
except  another  bear,  and  that,  you  know,  was  out  of 
the  question  with  one  in  my  advanced  state  of  re- 
finement. What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  have  loved 
a  dear  object  —  a  great  many,  I  am  sure  —  I  was 
going  to  say  —  I  beg  pardon  —  I  do  not  quite  we  11 
know  what  I  say  at  this  agitating  moment.  But  — 
let  me  endeavor  to  communicate  to  you,  that  I  felt 
it  impossible  to  live  all  my  life  without  some  tender 
acquaintance  with  the  little  God  of  Love,  and  as  I 
was  by  this  time  long  passed  the  season  of  youth,  I 
was  resolved  to  let  my  heart  be  lost  with  the  first 
object  that  should  present  herself  to  my  ardent 
fancy. 

'  But,  strange  to  relate,  no  sooner  had  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  fall  in  love  with  the  first  amiable  and 
lovely  person  I  saw,  than  I  ceased  to  meet  with  any 
such  as  I  frequently  used  to  see  before.  So  I  began 
to  think  the  wish  had  left  me,  and  I  determined  to 
study  something  very  difficult  in  order  to  occupy 
my  mind,  and  perhaps  cure  myself  of  these  lovely 
fancies.  I  accordingly  resolved  to  take  a  course  of 
studies  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Professor  Abra- 
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ham  Littlepump,  and  with  that  view  I  first  came  to 
.  this  village.  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  as  you  know, 
but  did  not  intend  to  have  made  my  visit  till  next 
morning — had  I  not  been  attracted  by  the  loud  merri- 
ment of  our  young  friends  here.  It  has  always  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Professor  Abraham  Littlepump  has 
been  absent  when  I  have  paid  you  a  visit ;  but  this 
does  not  concern  me  in  regard  to  the  mathematics. 
I  have  seen  some  one  here  —  in  this  room  —  who  has 
put  all  the  mathematics  clean  out  of  my  head.  And 
now  comes  the  sorrowful  end  of  my  story.' 

As  Mr.  Bear  uttered  these  words,  everybody  be- 
gan to  look  all  round  the  room,  and  then  at  each 
other  —  arid  then  all  round  the  room  again.  '  Who 
can  poor  Mr.  Good-natured  Bear  mean  ? '  said 
Nancy  in  a  whisper  to  one  of  th6  eldest  of  the  boys. 
'  Gretchen,  dear  ! '  said  little  Val.,  '  your  ears  are 
as  red  as  my  scarlet-runners.  Mr.  Bear  means 
Mamma.' 

'  Silence  ! '  said  Dr.  Littlepump. 
'  Pity  an  unfortunate  creature,'  resumed  the  pa- 
thetic stout  gentleman,  '  pity  an  unfortunate  lover 
who  has  no  hope.  But  permit  him  with  patience  — 
perhaps  with  some  degree  of  kind  conimiseration  — 
to  express  a  small  portion  of  his  feelings.  I  have  at 
length  seen  the  object  of  my  devout  wishes.  Yes, 
in  this  very  room  —  forgive  me,  my  dear  little 
friends,  and  you,  dear  Mr.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Doc- 
tress  Pump  —  allow  me  to  declare  —  Littlepump  I 
should  have  said  —  allow  me  to  declare  that  in  this 
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house  —  in  this  very  room  —  have  I  seen  jusf  ex- 
actly what  I  have  been  speaking  of.  You  under- 
stand me.  -.. 

'  Oh,  Sir ! '  proceeded  the  excited  stout  one,  now 
giving  way  to  his  feelings,  '  oh,  that  I  could  have 
had  the  honor  and  happiness  of  being  your  brother 
Abraham  !  I  would  have  devoted  my  mind  to  far 
more  beautiful  contemplations.  He,  insensible  man, 
seated  in  his  arm  chair  ruminating  upon  mathemati- 
cal problems,  knew  not,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  charm- 
ing object  that  was  continually  before  him  — 
sometimes  singing  to  the  children,  sometimes 
teaching  them  to  read,  and  to  dance  —  sometimes 
working  with  her  delightful  needle.  Oh,  let  me 
change  places  with  him  —  the  cold  insensible,  stick 
of  slate  pencil.  To  him  let  the  North  Pole  be 
"  given  "  to  find  the  difference  between  a  Bear  of 
Poland,  and  a  Polar  Bear,  and  let  him  prove  the 
answer  by  astronomical  decimals  and  infinite  frac- 
tions of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  No,  — - 
my  little  dears  —  I  have  not  gone  mad  —  I  know 
what  I  am  saying  —  or  rather,  I  do  not  very  well 
know  what  I  am  saying.' 

Poor  Mr.  Bear  here  began  to  cry,  and  several  of 
the  children  cried  too  ;  but  he  went  blubbering  on 
with  his  strange  speech  all  the  same. 

'  Let  Mr.  Professor  Uncle  Abraham  stay  where 
he  is,  with  his  problems  and  dumps,  and  let  me  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  place  and  sit  in  his  chair, 
so  that  I  may  enjoy  the  happy  society  of  the  sweet- 
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voiced  Gretchen,  nursery-governess  in  the  amiable 
family  of  dear  Mr.  Dr.  Littlepump,  Chief  Coun- 
sellor to  the  Austrian  Agency  for  the  Tommy  Mines 
of  Seringapatam.' 

As  he  concluded  the  last  sentence,  the  unhappy 
gentleman  sank  back  almost  fainting  in  his  chair, 
and  Gretchen  covered  her  face  entirely  with  both 
hands. 

'  I  stand  amazed  at  human  nature  ! '  said  Dr. 
Littlepump,  fetching  a  long  breath  — '  Human 
nature  is  not  only  amazing  in  itself,  but  the  veiy 
shadows  and  imitations  of  it,  are  amazing  to  a  re- 
flecting mind.' 

'  Call  me  not  a  shadow  and  an  imitation,  most 
respected  Counsellor  of  Tommy  Mines,'  exclaimed 
the  stout  gentlemen, '  I  am  an  original  thing.  I  only 
dare  to  speak  of  my  affection  for  this  sweet  creature. 
I  know  I  am  too  old  for  her  —  too  ug]y  —  besides 
being  a  bear.  I  know  I  have  no  hope';  but  what  can 
1  do  —  how  can  I  help  this  beating  heart .?  What  is 
to  become  of  me  ? ' 

By  this  time,  all  the  children  had  tears  in  their 
eyes.  Nancy  and  little  Val.,  however,  got  close  to 
Gretchen,  holding  her  fast  on  each  side,  for  fear  that 
perhaps,  poor  Mr.  Bear  might  want  to  carry  her 
away.     Everybody  was  silent.- 

At  last,  Nancy  ventured  to  say  in  a  trembling 
voice,  '  Perhaps,  dear  Mr.  Bear,  you  might  find 
somebody  else  ?  '      - 
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'  Not  Mamma,  though  ! '  cried  little  Val.,  with  a 
look  of  alarm. 

'  Valentine  ! '  said  Dr.  Littlepump,  '  be  silent,  I 
beg  of  you.     You  see  Mrs.  Littlepump  ! ' 

'  Oh,  that  I  had  eloquence  ! '  exclaimed  the  de- 
spairing lover,  —  '  that  the  best  words  would  come 
of  themselves  in  the  best  places,  while  other  best 
words  were  getting  themselves  ready  to  be  poured 
out !  —  then  should  I  be  able  to  touch  the  human 
heart.  Oh,  that  I  knew  how  to  say  something  very 
affecting  —  something  of*  that  kind  of  foundation- 
searching  character  which  there  should  be  no  stand- 
ing against,  or  reasoning  with  !  Then  might  I  see  a 
glimpse  of  a  chance  ;  but  as  it  is,  all  my  hopes  are 
vanity  —  are  without  substance  —  are,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing at  all.  I  must  leave  this  busy  scene  and  retire 
into  obscurity.  I  will  again  visit  the  haunts  of  my 
childhood,  and  stay  there.  Oh,  my  native  woods  !  — 
ye  silent  nights  —  ye  small,  bright  stars,  playing  bo- 
peep  through  boughs  into  hollow  caves  —  I  will  go 
back  among  you,  and  in  the  cool  green  grass  where 
my  mother  died,  there  also  will  I  lay  my  head. 
Farewell !  —  farewell !  ' 

Uttering  these  words,  the  despairing  stout  gentle- 
man rose  to  depart.  AH  the  children  were  by  this 
time  crying,  and  wanting  to  say  something  —  they 
did  not  know  what. 

'But  can  nothing  be  done  for  you,  Sir.?  '  said 
Mrs.  Littlepump,  in  a  soft  -voice. 

•  My  dear  Gretclien,'  iiiterruptecl  Dr.  Littlepump, 
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'  you  hear  what  Mrs.  Littlepump  asks.  It  is  for  you 
to  make  some  kind  of  answer.  Be  careful  what  you 
say.     I  wish  my  brother  Abraham  were  here  ! ' 

'  I  can  never  love  the  gentleman  in  the  rough  coat,' 
said  Gretchen,  still  holding  one  hand  before  her  face. 
'  I  do  not  mind  his  being  much  older  than  myself, 
nor  do  I  think  him  so  very  very  ugly  —  only  he  is  a 
Bear  ! ' 

'  I  am  a  devoted  lover ! '  ejaculated  the  stout 
unfortunate,  with  enthusiasm,  '  and  I  will  be  any- 
thing else  I  can,  that  the  dear  object  may  command.' 

'  I  have  had  a  dream  !  '  —  said  Gretchen,  timidly 
looking  up,  and  hesitating.  '  1  have  had  a  dream  ! ' 
'  So  have  I !  '  said  Dr.  Littlepump,  sternly. 
'  Come,  come  —  I  begin  to  feel  uncomfortable.' 

'  Do  not  feel  so  !  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Bear,  clasping 
his  paws  together  —  'do  not  feel  uncomfortable, 
most  magnanimous  Counsellor  of  Thomas  Mines  — 
do  not,  I  implore  —  "  Tommy,"  1  should  have  said.' 

'  Make  haste  ! '  continued  the  Doctor,  fixing  his 
looks  upon  Gretchen  ;  '  make  haste,  young  hazel- 
eyed  thing,  and  let  us  hear  your  dream.' 

'  I  dreamed,'  said  Gretchen,  trembling,  '  that  Mr. 
Bear  must  go  into  that  closet,  and  be  locked  in. 
Then,  all  the  children  were  to  form  a  magic  circle 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  move  slowly  round, 
hand  in  hand,  nine  times,  saying, — 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Bear  ! 
Cupid  hears  your  fond  prayer  ! 
Remember  your  mother's  words  —  never  despair  !  ' 
20 
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'  After  this,  a  glass  of  punch  and  a  slice  of  cake 
were  to  be  placed  ready  for  each  to  take  the  moment 
the  door  was  opened,  and  they  saw  that  the  charm 
was  complete.  I  dreamt  this  would  cause  Mr.  Bear 
to  be  made  happy  somehow.     And  then ' 

*  And  then  ?  '  said  Dr.  Littlepump,  '  what  then  ? 
I  repeat,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  very  uncomfortable. 
I  smell  something  !  —  I  smell  a  plot !  I  must  have 
a  serious  talk  with  my  brother  Abraham  this  very 
evening.' 

'  Oh,  we  shall  soon  see  what  the  dream  will  do,' 
said  Mrs.  Littlepump.  '  Mr.  Bear,  you  have  heard 
all  this  ?  Will  you  run  all  risks  of  what  may  hap- 
pen, and  go  into  the  closet  ?  ' 

'  I  will  do  anything,  dear  Lady  Pumplittle  !  '  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Bear.  '  I  will  run  any  risk  —  I  will  run 
anywhere  ! '  —  saying  which,  he  ran  towards  the 
closet,  headforemost,  so  that  he  knocked  his  crown 
hump  against  one  of  the  pannels. 

The  door  was  opened  —  the  children  all  peeped 
in,  and  looked  round  cautiously  to  see  if  anybody 
was  there  —  but  it  was  quite  empty,  excepting  some 
china,  and  pickle  jars,  and  a  high  shelf,  where  there 
was  a  box  for  dahlia  roots.  A  large  mirror  hung  on 
the  wall,  at  the  further  end.  Mr.  Bear  stepped  in, 
and  immediately  went  down  upon  his  knees,  to  wait 
for  what  might  happen  to  him. 

'AH  in  the  dark  ! '  said  little  Val.,  '  and  door 
locked  !  ' 

The  children  now  formed  a  circle  in  the  middle 
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of  the  room,  and  while  Gretchen  was  pouring  out 
glasses  of  punch,  and  Lydia  and  Dorothea  were  cut- 
ting slices  of  cake,  and  Wallis  was  cleaning  his 
spectacles,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Littlepump  were  stand- 
ing silently  holding  each  other  by  both  hands,  the 
children  turned  in  a  circle  nine  times,  repeating  the 
words  of  the  charm  :  — 


'  Oh,  Mr.  Bear 


'  Oh,  Mr.  Bear  ! 
Cupid  hears  your  fond  prayer  ! 
Remember  your  mother's  words  —  neve 


never  despair 


1  ' 


When  they  had  finished,  Mrs.  Littlepump  unlock- 
ed the  closet  door.  Everybody  was  so  silent.  Mrs. 
Littlepump  now  told  Gretchen  to  go  and  tap  at  the 
door.  She  did  so.  And  then  the  door  slowly  began 
to  open.  It  stopped  opening,  and  a  voice  inside  said, 
*  You  must  take  my  hand,  or  I  cannot  come  out.' 
And  then  a  well-formed  hand  was  put  forth  which 
Gretchen,  with  a  face  all  scarlet  with  blushes  gently 
took  ;  and  then  —  who  should  come  out  of  the  closet 
but  dear  Uncle  Abraham  ! 

'  Here  is  dear  Uncle  Abraham  1 '  shouted  all  the 
children  —  '  but  where  is  the  dear  Bear  ?  '  Here- 
upon, they  all  ran  right  into  the  closet,  —  scram- 
bling, and  squeaking,  and  searching  all  about,  but 
finding  nothing  !  So  out  they  came  crowding,  and 
began  to  run  round  Uncle  Abraham. 

'  Oh,  where  is  the  fascinating  rough  gentleman  .? ' 
cried  Mrs.  Littlepump. 

'  Where  is  the  fascinating  rough  gentleman  }  ' 
cried  eveiybody  in  the  room. 
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''Here  I  am  f  exclaimed  a  soft  hoarse  voice,  as  if 
from  a  great  distance. 

They  all  looked  round  and  round.  Nobody  like 
Mr.  Bear  was  to  be  seen. 

'  I  am  hecome  a  happy  Shadow  ! '  continued  the 
voice,  '  and  I  have  left  my  dear  friend  and  mathe- 
matical tutor  in  my  place  !  ' 

The  voice  seemed  still  as  distant  as  before  ;  and 
yet,  somehow  ij  appeared  to  come  from  the  closet. 
Into  the  closet,  therefore,  all  the  children  again 
rushed  pell  mell.  They  were  no  sooner  in,  than 
they  suddenly  gave  a  great  shout ;  —  and  then  be- 
came quite  silent  as  with  some  new  wonder. 

The  rest  of  the  party  hastened  to  the  closet. 
The  children  were  all  looking  in  the  mirror  which 
hung  at  the  other  end,  and  in  it  was  distinctly  seen 
the  reflection  in  minature  of  Mr.  Bear,  very  nicely 
shaved  round  the  chin,  and  dressed  as  a  Polish  noble- 
man in  a  court  dress.  He  was  dancing  a  Polka,  on 
the  lawn  of  a  castle  made  of  clouds,  with  another 
Shadow,  exactly  like  (jretchen,  only  still  prettier, 
while  the  figure  of  Cupid  sat  upon  the  tip-top  of  one 
of  the  turrets,  holding  his  quiver  like  a  violin,  and 
playing  delightfully  upon  it  with  his  bow  ! 

Presently  the  whole  vanished.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  in  the  mirror  except  the  wondering 
faces  of  those  who  went  close  up  to  it. 

Out  came  all  the  children,  one  by  one,  with  looks 
of  equal  pleasure  and  bewilderment. 
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'  I  was  not  altogether  prepared  for  this,'  said  Dr. 
Littlepump. 

'  Oh,'  said  Mrs.  Littlepump, '  the  Land  of  Shadows 
is  full  of  delights  of  all  kinds  ;  and  as  to  your 
brother's  affair  of  the  heart,  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  a  grave  man  fell  in  love  with  a  merry  girl.  It 
was,  at  least,  as  natural  in  him  as  in  Mr.  Bear  — 
not  to  speak  it  unkindly  or  disrespectfully  of  our 
dear  departed  friend.' 

'  But  it  certainly  is  the  first  time,'  said  Dr.  Little- 
pump,  '  that  a  Bear,  however  Good-natured,  was  so 
lucky  as  to  become  a  Happy  Shadow,  such  as  you 
describe,  and  to  be  able  to  bequeath  a  young  bride 
to  his  tutor.  In  fact  my  brain  is  confused  upon 
several  points.  And  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
my  head  goes  round.  Brother  !  I  always  used  to 
consider  you  a  strong-minded  man  —  but  now ' 

'  You  will  dance  at  my  wedding  ! '  said  Abraham 
Littlepump. 

'  I  will,'  said  Dr.  Littlepump.  '  God  bless  you, 
brother  Abraham.  At  the  same  time  I  must  beg 
leave  to  observe,  that  a  man  of  mature  years,  of 
great  understanding,  and  a  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
should  not  have  been  the  rival,  even  of  the  most 
gentlemanly  Bear,  nor  should  he  have  fallen  in  love 
with  my  nursery  governess.  Bless  my  soul !  Good- 
natured  Bear,  indeed  !  Poor  gentleman  !  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  anything  at  all  unkind  —  but  I  do  say, 
bless  my  soul ! ' 

'  My  good  brother,'  said  Abraham  Littlepump,  '  as 
20* 
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for  Mr.  Bear,  we  shall  ever  retain  the  tenderest 
recollections  of  him.  He  was  thrown  upon  an  un- 
appreciating  world,  and  was  unhappy.  But  he  is 
very  happy  now,  somewhere  else.  For  has  he  not 
vanished  into  the  Land  of  Shadows,  there  to  dance 
forever  on  a  green  lawn,  with  the  image  of  his 
adorations  !  ' 

'  I  rejoice  extremely  to  hear  it ! '  cried  Dr.  Little- 
pump,  catching  up  his  flute  ;  '  and  I  feel  persuaded 
that  I  am  at  this  moment  inspired  to  play  the  identi- 
cal Polka  which  Cupid  has  just  played  to  Mr.  Bear 
and  his  bride  !  ' 

At  this,  the  children  all  set  up  a  long  hearty  shout 
of  applause  ;  and  when  they  were  quite  done.  Dr. 
Littlepump  applauded  himself — at  which  they  all 
began  again.  Then  the  children,  still  laughing, 
formed  a  circle,  hand  in  hand,  round  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Littlepump,  and  Abraham  Littlepump  and  Gretchen, 
and  danced  round  and  round  them.  And  they  sung 
the  following  verse,  in  which  the  Bear  was  lovingly 
included,  just  as  if  he  had  been  present,  because  his 
memory  was  so  dear  to  them  all.  The  Doctor  ac- 
companied them  on  his  flute. 

'  Oil,  Doctor,  —  tootle  too, 
Oh,  Bear,  — lootle  loo, 

Oh,  new-married  pair,  —  tootle  tee  I 
Of  good  luck,  —  tootle  tootle, 
And  good  friends,  —  lootle  lootle. 

Oh,  never  despair,  — footle  fee  ! 

Tootle,  tootle,  —  lootle,  footle  —  tootle  tee  !  ' 
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Abraham  Littlepump  now  became  so  overjoyed, 
that  he  was  unable  to  contain  himself.  He  hugged 
them  all  round,  and  finally  catching  the  Doctor  in 
his  arms,  made  him  get  up  behind  him  pick-a-back. 
Then  Mrs.  Littlepump  and  Gretchen,  joining  hands 
with  the  circle  of  children,  they  all  danced  round 
the  two  brothers,  singing  the  verse  again,  while  the 
Doctor  flourished  his  flute  in  the  air,  like  the  con- 
ductor of  some  great  band  of  music. 

'Oh,  Doctor!     Oh,  Bear  ! 
Oh,  new-married  pair  ! 
Of  good  luck  and  good  friends,  never  despair  ! ' 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 


SARAH    AUSTIN. 


I. 

There  was  once  a  Child  who  lived  in  a  little  hut, 
and  in  the  hut  there  was  nothing  but  a  little  bed  and 
a  looking-glass  which  hung  in  a  dark  corner.  Now 
the  Child  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the  looking- 
glass  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  sunbeam  glided  softly 
through  the  casement  and  kissed  his  sweet  eyelids, 
and  the  finch  and  the  linnet  waked  him  merrily  with 
their  morning  songs,  he  arose,  and  went  out  into  the 
green  meadow.  And  he  begged  flour  of  the  prim- 
rose, and  sugar  of  the  violet,  and  butter  of  the  but- 
ter-cup ;  he  shook  dew-drops  from  the  cowslip  into 
the  cup  of  a  hare-bell ;  spread  out  a  large  lime  leaf, 
set  his  little  breakfast  upon  it  and  feasted  daintily. 
Sometimes  he  invited  a  humming  bee,  oftener  a  gay 
butterfly,  to  partake  his  feast ;  but  his  favorite  guest 
was  the  blue  dragonfly.     The  bee  murmured  a  great 
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deal,  in  a  solemn  tone,  about  his  riches :  but  the 
Child  thought  that  if  he  were  a  bee,  heaps  of  trea- 
sure would  not  make  him  gay  and  happy ;  and  that 
it  must  be  much  more  delightful  and  glorious  to  float 
about  in  the  free  and  fresh  breezes  of  spring,  and  to 
hum  joyfully  in  the  web  of  the  sunbeams,  than,  with 
heavy  feet  and  heavy  heart,  to  stow  the  silver  wax 
and  the  golden  honey  into  cells. 

To  this  the  butterfly  assented  ;  and  he  told,  how, 
once  on  a  time,  he  too  had  been  greedy  and  sordid ; 
how  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but  eating,  and  had 
never  once  turned  his  eyes  upwards  to  the  blue  heav- 
ens. At  length,  however,  a  complete  change  had 
come  over  him  ;  and  instead  of  crawling  spiritless 
about  the  dirty  earth,  half-dreaming,  he  at  once 
awaked  as  out  of  a  deep  sleep.  And  now  he  would 
rise  into  the  air ;  —  and  it  was  his  greatest  joy  some- 
times to  play  with  the  light,  and  to  reflect  the  heav- 
ens in  the  bright  eyes  of  his  wings  ;  sometimes  to 
listen  to  the  soft  language  of  the  flowers  and  catch 
their  secrets.  Such  talk  delighted  the  Child,  and  his 
breakfast  was  the  sweeter  to  him,  and  the  sunshine 
on  leaf  and  flower  seemed  to  him  more  bright  and 
cheering. 

But  when  the  bee  had  flown  off  to  beg  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  the  butterfly  had  fluttered  away  to  his 
playfellows,  the  dragonfly  still  remained,  poised  on 
a  blade  of  grass.  Her  slender  and  burnished  body, 
more  brightly  and  deeply  blue  than  the  deep  blue 
sky,   glistened   in  the  sunbeam  ;  and   her  net-like 
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wings  laughed  at  the  flowers  because  they  could  not 
fly,  but  must  stand  still  and  abide  the  wind  and  the 
rain.  The  dragonfly  sipped  a  little  of  the  Child's 
clear  dew-drops  and  blue  violet-honey,  and  then 
whispered  her  winged  words.  And  the  Child  made 
an  end  of  his  repast,  closed  his  dark  blue  eyes,  bent 
down  his  beautiful  head,  and  listened  to  the  sweet 
prattle. 

Then  the  dragonfly  told  mtich  of  the  merry  life  in 
the  green  wood  ;  how  sometimes  she  played  hide- 
and-seek  with  her  playfellows  under  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  oak  and  the  beech  trees ;  or  hunt-the-hare 
along  the  surface  of  the  still  waters  ;  sometimes 
quietly  watched  the  sunbeams,  as  they  flew  busily 
from  moss  to  flower,  and  from  flower  to  bush,  and  shed 
life  and  warmth  over  all.  But  at  night,  she  said,  the 
moonbeams  glided  softly  around  the  wood,  and  drop- 
ped dew  into  the  mouths  of  all  the  thirsty  plants  ; 
and  when  the  dawn  pelted  the  slumberers  with  the 
soft  roses  of  heaven,  some  of  the  half-drunken  flow- 
ers looked  up  and  smiled  ;  but  most  of  them  could 
not  so  much  as  raise  their  heads  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

Such  stories  did  the  dragonfly  tell ;  and  as  the 
Child  sat  motionless  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  his  head 
rested  on  his  little  hand,  she  thought  he  had  fallen 
asleep  ;  —  so  she  poised  her  double  wings  and  flew 
into  the  rustling  wood.  ^ 
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II 


But  the  Child  had  only  sunk  into  a  dream  of  de- 
light, and  was  wishing  Ac  were  a  sunbeam  or  a 
moonbeam ;  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  hear 
more  and  more,  and  forever.  But  at  last,  as  all 
was  still,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around  for 
his  dear  guest ;  but  she  had  flown  far  away ;  so  he 
could  not  bear  to  sit  there  any  longer  alone,  and  he 
rose  and  went  to  the  gurgling  brook.  It  gushed 
and  rolled  so  merrily,  and  tumbled  so  wildly  along 
as  it  hurried  to  throw  itself  head-over-heels  into  the 
river,  just  as  if  the  great,  massy  rock  out  of  which 
it  sprang,  were  close  behind  it,  and  could  only  be 
escaped  by  a  break-neck  leap. 

Then  the  child  began  to  talk  to  the  little  waves, 
and  asked  them  whence  they  came.  They  would 
not  stay  to  give  him  an  answer,  but  danced  away, 
one  over  another  ;  till  at  last,  that  the  sweet  Child 
might  not  be  grieved,  a  drop  of  water  stopped  behind 
a  piece  of  rock.  From  her  the  Child  heard  strange 
histories,  but  he  could  not  understand  them  all,  for 
she  told  him  about  her  former  life,  and  about  the 
depths  of  the  mountain. 

'A  long  while  ago,'  said  the  drop  of  water,  'I 
lived  with  my  countless  sisters  in  the  great  ocean,  in 
peace  and  unity.  We  had  all  sorts  of  pastimes  ; 
sometimes  we  mounted  up  high  into  the  air,  and 
peeped  at  the  stars  ;  then  we  sank  plump  down  deep 
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below,  and  lo^ed  how  the  coral  builders  work  till 
they  are  tired,  that  they  may  reach  the  light  of  day 
at  last.  But  1  was  conceited,  and  thought  myself 
much  better  than  my  sisters.  And  so  one  day  when 
the  sun  rose  out  of  the  sea,  I  clung  fast  to  one  of  his 
hot  beams,  and  thought  that  now  I  should  reach  the 
stars  and  become  one  of  them.  But  I  had  not  as- 
cended far  when  the  sunbeam  shook  me  off,  and  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  say  or  do,  let  me  fall  into  a  dark 
cloud.  And  soon  a  flash  of  fire  darted  through  the 
cloud,  and  now  I  thought  I  must  surely  die  ;  but  the 
whole  cloud  laid  itself  down  softly  upon  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  and  so  I  escaped  with  my  fright  and  a 
black  eye.  Now  I  thought  I  should  remain  hidden, 
when,  all  on  a  sudden,  I  slipped  over  a  round  pebble, 
fell  from  one  stone  to  another,  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  mountain,  till  at  last  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  I 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything.  Then  I  found, 
indeed,  that  "  pride  goeth  before  a  fall,"  resigned 
myself  to  my  fate,  and,  as  I  had  already  laid  aside 
all  my  unhappy  pride  in  the  cloud,  my  portion  was 
now  the  salt  of  humility  ;  and  after  undergoing  many 
purifications  from  the  hidden  virtues  of  metals  and 
minerals,  I  was  at  length  permitted  to  come  up  once 
more  into  the  free,  cheerful  air ;  and  now  will  I  run 
back  to  my  sisters,  and  there  wait  patiently  till  I  am 
called. to  something  better.' 

But  hardly  had  she  done,  when  the  root  of  a  for- 
get-me-not caught  the  drop  of  water  by  her  hair  and 
sacked  her  in,  that  she  might  become  a  floweret,  and 
21 
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twinkle  brightly  as  a  blue  stc.r  on  thp  green  firma- 
ment of  earth. 


Ill 


The  Child  did  not  very  well  know  what  to  think 
of  all  this.  He  went  thoughtfully  home  and  laid  him- 
self on  his  little  bed  ;  and  all  night  long  he  was 
wandering  about  on  the  ocean,  and  among  the  stars, 
and  over  the  dark  mountain.  But  the  moon  loved 
to  look  on  the  slumbering  Child,  as  he  lay  with  his 
little  head  softly  pillowed  on  his  right  arm.  She  hn- 
gered  a  long  time  before  his  little  window,  and  went 
slowly  away  to  lighten  the  dark  chamber  of  some 
sick  person. 

As  the  moon's  soft  light  lay  on  the  Child's  eyelids, 
he  fancied  he  sat  in  a  golden  boat,  on  a  great,  great 
water ;  countless  stars  swam  glittering  on  the  dark 
mirror.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  catch  the  near- 
est star,  but  it  had  vanished,  and  the  water  sprayed 
up  against  him.  Then  he  saw  clearly  that  these 
were  not  the  real  stars  ;  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and 
wished  he  could  fly  thither. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  moon  had  wandered  on 
her  way  ;  and  now  the  Child  was  led  in  his  dream 
into  the  clouds,  and  he  thought  he  was  sitting  on  a 
white  sheep,  and  he  saw  many  lambs  grazing  around 
him.  He  tried  to  catch  a  little  lamb  to  play  with, 
but  it  was  all  mist  and  vapor ;  and  the  child  was 
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sorrowful,  and  wished  himself  down  again  in  his 
own  meadow,  where  his  own  lamb  was  sporting 
gaily  about. 

Meanwhile  the  moon  was  gone  to  sleep  behind  the 
mountains,  and  all  around  was  dark.  Then  the 
Child  dreamt  that  he  fell  down  into  the  dark,  gloomy- 
caverns  of  the  mourtain,  and  at  that  he  w^s  so 
frightened,  that  he  suddenly  awoke,  just  as  morning 
opened  her  clear  eye  over  the  nearest  hill. 


IV. 


The  Child   started  up,  and,  to    recover   himself 
from  his  fright,  went  into  the  little  flower-garden  be- 
hind his  cottage,  whera  the  beds  were  surrounded  by 
ancrent  palm  trees,  and  where  he  knew  that  all  the 
flowers  would  nod  kindly  at  him.     But  behold  !  the 
tulip  turned  up  her    nose,  and  the  ranunculus  held 
her  head  as  stiffly  as  possible,  that  she  might  not 
bow  good-morrow  to  him.     The  rose,  with  her  fair 
round  cheeks,  smiled  and  greeted  the  child  loving- 
ly ;  so  he  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  fragrant 
mouth.     And    then   the  rose   tenderly   complained 
that  he  so  seldom  came  into  the  garden,  and  that  she 
gave  out  her  bloom  and  her  fragrance  the  livelong 
day  in  vain  ;  for  the  other  flowers   either  could  not 
see  her,  because  they  were  too  low,  or  did  not  care 
to  look  at  her,  because  they  themselves  were  so  rich 
in  bloom  and    fragrance.     But   she    was    most   de- 
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lighted  when  she  glowed  in  the  blooming  head  of  a 
child,  and  could  pour  out  all  her  heart's  secrets  to 
him  in  sweet  odors.  Among  other  things,  the  rose 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  she  was  the  Fulness  of 
Beauty. 

And  in  truth  the  Child,  while  looking  at  her  beau- 
ty, seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  to  go  on  ;  till  the 
blue  larkspur  called  to  him,  and  asked  whether  he 
cared  nothing  more  about  his  faithful  friend ;  she 
said  that  she  was  unchanged,  and  that  even  in  death 
she  should  look  upon  him  with  eyes  of  unfading 
blue. 

The  Child  thanked  her  for  her  true-heartedness, 
and  passed  on  to  the  hyacinth,  who  stood  near  the 
puffy,  full-cheeked,  gaudy  tulips.  Even  from  a  dis- 
tance the  hyacinth  sent  forth  kisses  to  him,  for  she 
knew  not  how  to  express  her  love.  Although  she 
was  not  remarkable  for  ,her  beauty,  yet  the  child 
felt  himself  wondrously  attracted  by  her,  for  he 
thought  no  flower  loved  him  so-  well.  But  the  hya- 
cinth poured  out  her  full  heart  and  wept  bitterly,  be- 
cause she  stood  so  lonely  ;  the  tulips,  indeed,  were 
her  countrymen,  but  they  were  so  cold  and  unfeeling 
that  she  was  ashamed  of  them.  The  Child  encour- 
aged her,  and  told  her  he  did  not  think  things  were 
-so  bad  as  she  fancied.  The  tulips  spoke  their  love 
in  bright  looks,  while  she  uttered  hers  in  fragrant 
words ;  that  these,  indeed,  were  lovelier  and  more 
intelligible,  but  that  the  others  were  not  to  be  de- 
spised. 
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Then  the  hyacinth  was  comforted,  and  said  she 
would  be  content ;  and  the  Child  went  on  to  the  pow- 
dered auricula,  who,  in  her  bashfulness,  looked  kind- 
ly up  to  him,  and  would  gladly  have  given  him  more 
than  kind  looks,  had  she  had  more  to  give.     But  the 
Child  was  satisfied  with  her  modest  greeting  ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  poor  too,  and  he  saw  the  deep,  thought- 
ful colors  that  lay  beneath   her  golden  dust.     But 
the  humble  flower  of  her  own  accord  sent  him  to 
her  neighbor,  the  lily,  whom  she  willingly  acknowl- 
edged as  her  queen.     And  when  the  Child  came   to 
the  lily,  the    slender   flower  waved  to  and  fro,  and 
bowed  her  pale  head  with  gentle  pride  and  stately 
modesty,  and  sent  forth  a  fragrant  greeting  to  him. 
The  Child  knew    not   what   had  come  to   him  :  it 
reached  his  inmost  heart,  so  that  his  eyes  filled  with 
soft  tears.     Then  he  marked  how  the  lily  gazed  with 
a  clear  and  steadfast  eye  upon  the  sun,  and  how  the 
sun  looked  down  again  into  her  pure   chalice,  and 
how,  amid  this  interchange  of  looks,  the  three  gol- 
den threads  united  in  the  centre.     And  the  Child 
heard  how  one  scarlet  lady-bird  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  said  to  another,  '  Knowest  thou  not  that  we  dwell 
in  the  flower  of  heaven  ? '    and  the  other  replied, 
'  Yes,  and  now  will  the  mystery  be  fulfilled.'     And 
as  the  Child  saw  and  heard  all  this,  the  dim  image 
of  his  unknown  parents,  as  it  were  veiled  in  a  holy 
light,  floated  before  his  eyes :  he  strove  to  grasp  it, 
but  the  light  was  gone,  and  the  Child  slipped  and 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  the  branch  of  a  currant 
21* 
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bush*  caught  and  held  him  ;  and  he  took  some  of 
the  bright  berries  for  his  morning's  meal,  and  went 
back  to  his  hut  and  stripped  the  little  branches. 


But  in  the  hut  he  staid  not  long,  all  was  so  gloomy, 
close,  and  silent  within  ;  and  abroad  everything 
seemed  to  smile,  and  to  exult  in  the  clear  and  un- 
bounded space.  Therefore  the  Child  went  out  into 
the  green  wood,  of  which  the  dragonfly  had  told 
him  such  pleasant  stories.  But  he  found  everything 
far  more  beautiful  and  lovely  even  than  she  had  de- 
scribed it ;  for  all  about,  wherever  he  went,  the  ten- 
der moss  pressed  his  little  feet,  and  the  delicate  grass 
embraced  his  knees,  and  the  flowers  kissed  his 
hands,  and  even  the  branches  stroked  his  cheeks 
with  a  kind  and  refreshing  touch,  and  the  high  trees 
threw  their  fragrant  shade  around  him. 

There  was  no  end  to  his  delight.  The  little  birds 
warbled  and  sang,  and  fluttered  and  hopped  about, 
and  the  delicate  wood-flowers  gave  out  their  beauty 
and  their  odors  J"  and  every  sweet  sound  took  a 
sweet  odor  by  the  hand,  and  thus  walked  through 
the  open  door  of  the  Child's  heart,  and  held  a  joy- 
ous nuptial  dance  therein.  But  the  nightingale  and 
the  lily  of  the  valley  led  the  dance  ;  for  the  night- 

*  The  red  currant  is  called  in  Germany  Johan-nis-beere,  St 
John's  berry. 
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ingale  sang  of  nought  but  love,  and  the  lily  breathed 
of  nought  but  innocence,  and  he  was  the  bridegroom 
and  she  was  the  bride.  And  the  nightingale  was 
never  weary  of  repeating  the  same  thing  a  hundred 
times  over,  for  the  spring  of  love  which  gushed  from 
his  heart  was  ever  new  ;  and  the  lily  bowed  her 
head  bashfully,  that  no  one  might  see  her  glowing 
heart.  And  yet  the  one  lived  so  solely  and  entirely 
in  the  other,  that  no  one  could  see  whether  the  notes 
of  the  nightingale  were  floating  lilies,  or  the  lily's 
visible  notes,  falling  like  dew-drops  from  the  night- 
ingale's throat. 

The  Child's  heart  was  full  of  joy  even  to  the 
brim.  He  sat  himself  down,  and  he  almost  thought 
he  should  like  to  take  root  there,  and  live  forever 
among  the  sweet  plants  and  flowers,  and  so  become 
a  true  sharer  in  all  their  gentle  pleasures.  For  he 
felt  a  deep  delight  in  the  still,  secluded,  twilight  ex- 
istence of  the  mosses  and  small  herbs,  which  felt  not 
the  storm,  nor  the  frost,  nor  the  scorching  sunbeam  ; 
but  dwelt  quietly  among  their  many  friends  and 
neighbors,  feasting  in  peace  and  good  fellowship  on 
the  dew,  and  the  cool  shadows  which  the  mighty 
trees  shed  upon  them.  To  them  it  was  a  high  festi- 
val when  a  sunbeam  chanced  to  visit  their  lowly 
home  ;  whilst  the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees  could  find 
joy  and  beaut)^  only  in  the  purple  ra-js  of  morning 
or  evening. 
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VI 


And  as  the  Child  sat  there,  a  Uttle  mouse  rustled 
from  among  the  dry  leaves  of  the  former  year,  and 
a  lizard  half  glided  from  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  and 
both  of  them  fixed  their  bright  eyes  upon  the  little 
stranger  ;  and  when  they  saw  that  he  designed  them 
no  evil,  they  took  courage  and  came  nearer  to  him. 

'  I  should  like  to  live  with  you,'  said  the  Child  to 
the  two  little  creatures,  in  a  soft  subdued  voice,  that 
he  might  not  frighten  them.  '  Your  chambers  are 
so  snug,  so  warm,  and  yet  so  shaded,  and  the  flow- 
ers grow  in  at  your  windows,  and  the  birds  sing  you 
their  morning  song,  and  call  you  to  table  and  to  bed 
with  their  clear  warblings'.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  mouse,  '  it  would  be  all  very  well 
if  all  the  plants  bore  nuts  and  mast,  instead  of  those 
silly  flowers  ;  and  if  I  were  not  obliged  to  grub  un- 
der ground  in  the  spring,  and  gnaw  the  bitter  roots, 
whilst  they  are  dressing  themselves  in  their  fine 
flowers  and  flaunting  it  to  the  world,  as  if  they  had 
endless  stores  of  honey  in  their  cellars.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,'  interrupted  the  lizard  pertly; 
'  do  you  think,  because  you  are  gray,  that  other  peo- 
ple must  throw  away  their  handsome  clothes,  or  let 
them  lie  in  the  dark  wardrobe  under  ground,  and 
wear  nothing  but  gray  too  ?  I  am  not  so  envious. 
The  flov/ers  may  dress  themselves  as  they  like  for 
me  ;  they  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and 
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they  feed  bees  and  beetles  from  their  cups  ;  but  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  of  what  use  are  birds  in  the 
world  ?  Such  a  fluttering  and  chattering,  truly,  from 
morning  early  to  evening  late,  that  one  is  worried 
and  stunned  to  death,  and  there  is  never  a  day's 
peace  for  them.  And  they  do  nothing  ;  only  snap 
up  the  flies  and  the  spiders  out  of  the  mouths  of  such 
as  I.  For  my  part,  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied, 
provided  all  the  birds  in  the  world  were  flies  and 
beetles.' 

The  Child  changed  color,  and  his  heart  was  sick 
and  saddened  when  he  heard  their  evil  tongues. 
He  could  not  imagine  how  anybody  could  speak  ill 
of  the  beautiful  flowers,  or  scoff"  at  his  beloved  birds. 
He  was  waked  out  of  a  sweet  dream,  and  the  wood 
seemed  to  him  lonely  and  desert,  and  he  was  ill  at 
ease.  He  started  up  hastily,  so  that  the  mouse  and  the 
lizard  shrank  back  alarmed,  and  did  not  look  around 
them  till  they  thought  themselves  safe  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  stranger  with  the  large,  severe  eyes. 


VII 


But  the  Child  went  away  from  the  place  ;  and  as 
he  hung  down  his  head  thoughtfully,  he  did  not  ob- 
serve that  he  took  the  wrong  path,  nor  see  how  the 
flowers  on  either  side  bowed  their  heads  to  welcome 
him,  nor  hear  how  the  old  birds  from  the  boughs, 
and  the  young  from  the  nests,  cried  aloud  to  him, 
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'  God  bless  thee,  our  dear  little  prince.'  And  he 
went  on  and  on,  farther  and  farther,  into  the  deep 
wood  ;  and  he  thought  over  the  foolish  and  heartless 
talk  of  the  two  selfish  chatteiers,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  He  would  fain  have  forgotten  it,  but  he  ^ 
could  not.  And  the  more  he  pondered,  the  more  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  a  malicious  spider  had  spun  her 
web  around  him,  and  as  if  his  eyes  were  weary  with 
trying  to  look  through  it. 

And  suddenly  he  came  to  a  still  water,  above 
which  young  beeches  lovingly  entwined  their  arms. 
He  looked  in  the  water,  and  his  eyes  were  riveted  to 
it  as  if  by  enchantment.  He  could  not  move,  but 
stood  and  gazed  in  the  soft  placid  mirror,  from  the 
bosom  of  which  the  tender  green  foliage  with  the 
(3eep  blue  heavens  between,  gleamed  so  wondrously 
upon  him.  His  sorrow  was  all  forgotten,  and  even 
the  echo  of  the  discord  in  his  little  heart  was  hushed. 
That  heart  was  once  more^in  his  eyes ;  and  fain 
would  he  have  drunk  in  the  soft  beauty  of  the  col- 
ors that  lay  beneath  him,  or  have  plunged  into  the 
lovely  deep. 

Then  the  breeze  began  to  sigh  among  the  tree- 
tops.  The  Child  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  overhead 
the  quivering  green  and  the  deep  blue  behind  it, 
and  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  waking  or  dream- 
ing :  which  were  the  real  leaves  and  the  real  heav- 
en, —  those  in  the  depths  above,  or  in  the  depths  be- 
neath ?  Long  did  the  Child  waver,  and  his  thoughts 
floated  in  a  delicious   dreaminess  from  one  to  the 
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Other,  till  the  dragonfly  flew  to  him  in  affectionate 
haste,  and  with  rustling  wings  greeted  her  kind  host. 
The  Child  returned  her  greeting,  and  was  glad  to 
meet  an  aquaintance  with  whom  he  could  share  the 
rich  feast  of  his  joy.  But  first  he  asked  the  dragon- 
fly if  she  could  decide  for  him  between  the  Upper 
and  the  Nether  —  the  height  and  the  depth  ?  The 
dragonfly  flew  above,  and  beneath,  and  around  ; 
but  the  water  spake  :  — '  The  foliage  and  the  sky 
above  are  not  the  true  ones  :  the  leaves  wither  and 
fall ;  the  sky  is  often  overcast,  and  sometimes  quite 
dark.'  Then  the  leaves  and  the  sky  said,  '  The  wa- 
ter only  apes  us  ;  it  must  change  its  pictures  at  our 
pleasure,  and  can  retain  none.'  Then  the  dragonfly 
remarked,  that  the  height  and  the  depth  existed  only 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Child,  and  that  the  leaves  and  the 
sky  were  true  and  real  only  in  his  thoughts  ;  be- 
cause in  the  mind  alone  the  picture  was  permanent 
and  enduring,  and  could  be  carried  with  him  whith- 
ersoever he  went. 

This  she  said  to  the  Child  ;  but  she  immediately 
warned  him  to  return,  for  the  leaves  were  already 
beating  the  tattoo  in  the  evening  breeze,  and  the 
lights  were  disappearing  one  by  one  in  every  corner. 
Then  the  Child  confessed  to  her  with  alarm  that  he 
knew  not  how  he  should  find  the  way  back,  and  that 
he  feared  the  dark  night  would  overtake  him  if  he 
attempted  to  go  home  alone  ;  so  the  dragonfly  flew 
on  before  him,  and  showed  him  a  cave  in  the  rock 
where  he  might  pass  the  night.     And  the  Child  was 
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well  content ;  for  he  had  often  wished   to  try  if  he 
could  sleep  out  of  his  accustomed  bed, 


VIII. 

But  the  dragonfly  was  fleet,  and  gratitude 
strengthened  her  wings  to  pay  her  host  the  honor 
she  owed  him.  And  truly,  in  the  dim  twilight  good 
counsel  and  guidance  were  scarce.  She  flitted 
hither  and  thither,  without  knowing  rightly  what  waa 
to  be  done  ;  when,  by  the  last  vanishing  sunbeam, 
she  saw  hanging  on  the  edge  of  the  cave  some 
strawberries  who  had  drunk  so  deep  of  the  evening- 
red,  that  their  heads  were  quite  heavy.  Then  she 
flew  up  to  a  harebell  who  stood  near,  and  whispered 
in  her  earth'at  the  lord  and  king  of  all  the  flowers 
was  in  the  wood,  and  ought  to  be  received  and 
welcomed  as  beseemed  his  dignity.  Aglaia .  did 
not  need  that  this  should  be  repeated.  She  be- 
gan to  ring  her  sweet  bells  with  all  her  might ; 
and  when  her  neighbor  heard  the  sound,  she  rang 
hers  also  ;  and  soon  ail  the  harebells,  great  and 
small,  were  in  motion,  and  rang  as  if  it  had  been 
for  the  .nuptials  of  their  mother  earth  herself  with 
the  prince  of  the  sun.  The  tone  of  the  blue  bells 
was  deep  and  rich,  and  that  of  the  white,  high  and 
clear,  and  all  blended  together  in  a  delicious  har- 
mony. 

But  the  birds  were  fast  asleep  in  their  high  nests. 
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and  the  ears  of  the  other  animals  were  not  delicate 
enough,  or  were  too  much  overgrown  with  hair,  to 
hear  them.  The  fireflies  alone  heard  the  joyous 
peal,  for  they  were  akin  to  the  flowers,  through  their 
common  ancestor,  light.  They  inquired  of  their 
nearest  relation,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  from  her 
they  heard  that  a  large  flower  had  just  passed  along 
the  foot-path  more  blooming  than  the  loveliest  rose, 
and  with  two  stars  more  brilliant  than  those  of  the 
brightest  firefly,  and  that  it  must  needs  be  their  king. 
Then  all  the  fireflies  flew  up  and  down  the  foot-path, 
and  sought  everywhere,  till  at  length  they  came,  as 
the  dragonfly  had  hoped  they  would,  to  the  cave. 

And  now,  as  they  looked  at  the  Child,  and  every 
one  of  them  saw  itself  reflected  in  his  clear  eyes, 
they  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  called  all  their  fel- 
lows together,  and  alighted  on  the  bushes  all  around  ; 
and  soon  it  was  so  light  in  the  cave,  that  herb  and 
grass  began  to  grow  as  if  it  had  been  broad  day. 
Now,  indeed,  was  the  joy  and  triumph  of  the  dragon- 
fly complete.  The  Child  was  delighted  with  the 
merry  and  silvery  tanes  of  the  bells,  and  with  the 
many  little  bright-eyed  companions  around  him,  and 
with  the  deep  red  strawberries  which  bowed  down 
their  heads  to  his  touch. 
22 
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IX. 


And  when  he  had  eaten  his  fill,  he  sat  down  on 
the  soft  moss,  crossed  one  little  leg  over  the  other, 
and  began  to  gossip  with  the  fireflies.  And  as  he  so 
often  thought  on  his  unknown  parents,  he  asked  them 
who  were  their  parents.  Then  the  one  nearest  to 
him  gave  him  answer  ;  and  he  told  how  that  they 
were  formerly  flowers,  but  none  of  those  who  thrust 
their  rooty  hands  greedily  into  the  ground  and  draw 
nourishment  from  the  dingy  earth,  only  to  make 
themselves  fat  and  large  withal  :  but  that  the  light 
was  dearer  to  them  than  anything,  even  at  night ; 
and  while  the  other  flowers  slept,  they  gazed  un- 
wearied on  the  light,  and  "drank  it  in  with  eager 
adoration,  —  sun,  and  moon,  and  starlight.  And  the 
light  had  so  thoroughly  purified  them,  that  they  had 
not  sucked  in  poisonous  juices  like  the  yellow  flow- 
ers of  the  earth,  but  sweet  odors  for  sick  and  faint- 
ing  hearts,  and  oil  of  potent,  ethereal  virtue  for  the 
weak  and  the  wounded;  and,  at  length,  when  their 
autumn  came,  they  did  not,  like  the  others,  wither 
and  sink  down,  leaf  and  flower,  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  darksome  earth,  but  shook  off  their  earthly 
garment  and  mounted  aloft  into  the  clear  air.  But 
there  it  was  so  wondrously  bright,  that  sight  failed 
them  ;  and  when  they  came  to  themselves  again, 
they  were  fireflies,  each  sitting  on  a  withered  flower- 
stalk. 
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And  now  the  Child  liked  the  bright-eyed  flies  bet- 
ter than  ever  ;  and  he  talked  a  little  longer  with 
them,  and  inquired  why  they  showed  themselves  so 
much  more  in  spring.  They  did  it,  they  said,  in  the 
hope  that  their  gold  green  radiance  might  allure 
their  cousins,  the  flowers,  to  the  pure  love  of  light. 


X. 


During  this  conversation,  the  dragonfly  had  been 
preparing  a  bed  for  her  host.  The  moss  upon 
which  the  Child  sat  had  grown  a  foot  high  behind 
his  back,  out  of  pure  joy  ;  but  the  dragonfly  and 
and  her  sisters  had  so  revelled  upon  it,  that  it  was 
now  laid  at  its  length  along  the  cave.  The  dragon- 
fly had  awakened  every  spider  in  the  neighborhood 
out  of  her  sleep,  and  when  they  saw  the  brilliant 
light,  they  had  set  to  work  spinning  so  industriously, 
that  their  web  hung  down  like  a  curtain  before  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  But  as  the  Child  saw  the  ant 
peeping  up  at  him,  he  entreated  the  fireflies  not  to 
deprive  themselves  any  longer  of  their  merry  games 
in  the  wood,  on  his  account.  And  the  dragonfly 
and  her  sisters  raised  the  curtain  till  the  Child  had 
laid  him  down  to  rest,  and  then  let  it  fall  again,  that 
the  mischievous  gnats  might  not  get  in  to  disturb 
his  slumbers. 

The  Child  laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  for  he  was 
very  tired ;  but  he  could  not  sleep,  for  his  couch  of 
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moss  was  quite  another  thing  than  his  little  bed,  and 
the  cave  was  all  strange  to  him.  He  turned  him- 
self on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  as  noth- 
ing would  do,  he  raised  himself  and  sat  upright  to 
wait  till  sleep  might  choose  to  come.  But  sleep 
would  not  come  at  all ;  —  and  the  only  wakeful  eyes 
in  the  whole  wood  were  the  Child's.  For  the  hare- 
.  bells  had  rung  themselves  weary,  and  the  fireflies 
had  flown  about  till  they  were  tired,  and  even  the 
dragonfly,  who  would  fain  have  kept  watch  in  front 
of  the  cave,  had  dropped  sound  asleep. 

The  wood  grew  stiller  and  stiller  :  here  and  there 
fell  a  dry  leaf  which  had  been  driven  from  its  old 
dwelling-place  by  a  fresh  one  ;  here  and  there  a  young 
bird  gave  a  soft  chirp  when  its  mother  squeezed  it 
in  the  nest ;  —  and  from  time  to  time  a  gnat  hummed 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  curtain,  till  a  spider  crept 
on  tip-toe  along  its  web,  and  gave  him  such  a  gripe 
in  the  wind-pipe  as^oon  spoiled  his  trumpeting. 

And  the  deeper  the  silence  became,  the  more  in- 
tently did  the  Child  listen,  and  at  last  the  slightest 
sound  thrilled  him  from  head  to  foot!  At  length,  all 
was  still  as  death  in  the  wood  ;  and  the  world  seemed 
as  it  never  would  wake  again.  The  Child  bent  for- 
ward to  see  whether  it  were  as  dark  abroad  as  in  the 
cave,  but  he  saw  nothing  save  the  pitch-dark  night, 
who  had  wrapped  everything  in  her  thick  veil.  Yet 
as  he  looked  upwards  his  eyes  met  the  friendly  glance 
of  two  or  three  stars,  and  this  was  a  most  joyful  sur- 
prise to  lun,  for  he  felt  himself  no  longer  so  entire- 
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ly  alone.  The  stars  were,  indeed,  far,  far  away, 
but  yet  he  knew  them,  and  they  knew  him  ;  for  they 
looked  into  his  eyes. 

The  Child's  whole  soul  was  fixed  in  his  gaze  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  must  needs  fly  out  of  the 
darksome  cave  thither  where  the  stars  were  beaming 
with  such  pure  and  serene  light ;  and  he  felt  how 
poor  and  lowly  he  was,  when  he  thought  of  their 
brilliancy  ;  and  how  cramped  and  fettered,  when  he 
thought  of  their  free,  unbounded  course  along  the 
heavens. 


XI 


But  the  stars  went  on  their  course,  and  left  their 
glittering  picture  only  a  little  while  before  the  Child's 
eyes.  Even  this  faded,  and  then  vanished  quite 
away.  And  he  was  beginning  to  feel  tired,  and  to 
wish  to  lay  himself  down  again,  when  a  flickering 
will-o'-the-wisp  appeared  from  behind  a  bush,  —  so 
that  the  Child  thought,  at  first,  one  of  the  stars  had 
wandered  out  of  its  way,  and  had  come  to  visit  him, 
and  to  take  him  with  it.  And  the  Child  breathed 
quick  with  joy  and  surprise,  and  then  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  came  nearer  and  sat  himself  down  on  a 
damp  mossy  stone  in  front  of  the  cave,  and  another 
fluttered  quickly  after  him,  and  sat  down  over 
against  him,  and  sighed  deeply,  '  Thank  God,  then, 
that  I  can  rest  at  last. ' 
22* 
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'  Yes,'  said  the  other,  '  for  that  you  may  thank 
the  innocent  Child  who  sleeps  there  within ;  it  was 
his  pure  breath  that  freed  us.'  — '  Are  you  then,'  said 
the  Child,  hesitatingly,  '  not  of  yon  stars  which 
wander  so  brightly  there  above  ?  '  '  Oh,  if  we  were 
stars,'  replied  the  first,  '  we  should  pursue  our  tran- 
quil path  through  the  pure  element,  and  should  leave 
this  wood  and  the  whole  darksome  earth  to  itself.' 
'  And  not,'  said  the  other,  '  sit  brooding  on  the 
face  of  the  shallow  pool.' 

The  Child  was  curious  to  know  who  these  could 
be  who  shone  so  beautifully,  and  yet  seemed  so  dis- 
contented. Then  the  first  began  to  relate  how  he 
had  been  a  child  too,  and  how,  as  he  grew  up,  it 
had  always  been  his  greatest  delight  to  deceive  peo- 
ple and  play  them  tricks,  to  show  his  wit  and  clev- 
erness. He  had  always,  he  said,  poured  such  a 
stream  of  smooth  words  over  people,  and  encom- 
passed himself  with  such  a  shining  mist,  that  men  had 
been  attracted  by  it  to  their  own  hurt.  .  But  once  on 
a  time  there  appeared  a  plain  man,  who  only  spoke 
two  or  three  simple  words,  and  suddenly  the  bright 
mist  vanished,  and  left  him  naked  and  deformed,, to 
the  scorn  and  mockery  of  the  whole  world.  But 
the  man  had  turned  away  his  face  from  him  in  pity, 
while  he  was  almost  dead  with  shame  and  anger. 
And  when  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  knew  not 
what  had  befallen  him,  till,  at  length,  he  found  that 
it  was  his  fate  to  hover  without  rest  or  change,  over 
the  surface  of  the  bog  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 
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'  With  me  it  fell  out  quite  otherwise,'  said  the 
first :  '  Instead  of  giving  light  without  warmth,  as  1 
now  do,  I  burned  without  shining.  When  I  was 
only  a  child,  people  gave  way  to  me  in  everything,  so 
that  I  was  intoxicated  with  self-love.  If  I  saw  any 
one  shine,  I  longed  to  put  out  his  light ;  and  the  more 
intensely  I  wished  this,  the  more  did  my  own  small 
glimmering  turn  back  upon  myself,  and  inwardly 
burn  fiercely,  while  all  without  was  darker  than  ever. 
But  if  any  one  who  shone  more  brightly  would  have 
kindly  given  me  of  his  light,  then  did  my  inward 
flame  burst  forth  to  destroy  him.  But  the  flame 
passed  through  the  light  and  harmed  it  not ;  it  shone 
only  the  more  brighdy,  while  I  was  withered  and 
exhausted.  And  once  upon  a  time  I  met  a  little  smil- 
ing child,  who  played  with  a  cross  of  palm  branch- 
es, and  wore  a  beamy  coronet  around  his  golden 
locks.  He  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"  My  friend,  you  are  now  very  gloomy  and  sad,  but 
if  you  will  become  a  child  again  even  as  I  am,  you 
will  have  a  bright  circlet  such  as  I  have."  When  I 
heard  that,  I  was  so  angry  with  myself  and  with  the 
child,  that  I  was  scorched  by  my  inward  fire.  Now 
would  I  fain  fly  up  to  the  sun  to  fetch  rays  from  him, 
but  the  rays  drove  me  back  with  these  words:  "Re- 
turn thither  whence  thou  earnest,  thou  dark  fire  of 
envy,  for  the  sun.  lightens  only  in  love  ;  the  greedy 
earth,  indeed,  sometimes  turns  his  mild  light  into 
scorching  fire.  Fly  back,  then,  for  with  thy  like 
alone  must  thou  dwell."     I  fell,   and   when  I  recov- 
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ered  myself,  I  was  glimmering  coldly  above  the  stag- 
nant waters.' 

While  they  were  talking,  the  Child  had  fallen 
asleep  ;  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  world  nor  of  men, 
and  he  could  make  nothing  of  their  stories.  Weari- 
ness had  spoken  a  more  intelligible  language  to  him 
—  that  he  understood,  and  had  fallen  asleep. 


XII. 

Softly  and  soundly  he  slept  till  the  rosy  morning 
clouds  stood  upon  the  mountain,  and  announced 
the  coming  of  their  lord  the  sun.  But  as  soon  as 
the  tidings  spread  over  field  and  wood,  the  thousand- 
voiced  echo  awoke,  and  sleep  was  no  more  to  be 
thought  of. 

And  soon  did  the  royal  sun  himself  arise  ;  at  first, 
his  dazzling  diadem  alone  appeared  above  the  moun- 
tains ;  at  length,  he  stood  upon  their  summit  in  the 
full  majesty  of  his  beauty,  in  all  the  charms  of  eter- 
nal youth,  bright  and  glorious,  his  kindly  glance 
embracing  every  creature  of  earth,  from  the  stately 
oak  to  the  blade  of  grass  bending  under  the  foot  of 
the  wayfaring  man. 

Then  arose  from  every  breast,  from  every  throat, 
the  joyous  song  of  praise  ;  and  it  was  as  if  the  whole 
plain  and  wood  were  become  a  temple,  whose  roof 
was  the  heaven,  whose  altar  the  mountain,  whose 
congregation  all  creatures,  v/hose  priest  the  sun. 
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But  the  Child  walked  forth  and  was  glad,  for  the 
birds  sang  sweetly,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
everything  sported  and  danced  out  of  m^re  joy  to  be 
alive.  Here  flew  two  finches  through  the  thicket, 
and,  twittering,  pursued  each  other ;  there,  the 
young  buds  burst  asunder,  and  the  tender  leaves 
peeped  out  and  expanded  themselves  in  the  warm 
sun,  as  if  they  would  abide  in  his  glance  forever ; 
here  a  dew-drop  trembled,  sparkling  and  twinkling 
on  a  blade  of  grass,  and  knew  not  that  beneath  him 
stood  a  little  moss  who  was  thirsting  after  him  ;  there, 
troops  of  flies  flew  aloft,  as  if  they  would  soar  far, 
far  over  the  wood  :  and  so  all  was  life  and  motion, 
and  the  Child's  heart  joyed  to  see  it. 

He  sat  down  on  a  little  smooth  plot  of  turf,  shaded 
by  the  branches  of  a  nut-bush,  and  thought  he 
should  now  sip  the  cup  of  his  delight,  drop  by  drop. 
And  first  he  plucked  down  some  brambles  which 
threatened  him  with  their  prickles  ;  then  he  bent 
aside  some  branches  which  concealed  the  view  ; 
then  he  removed  the  stones,  so  that  he  might  stretch 
out  his  feet  at  full  length  on  the  soft  turf;  and  when 
he  had  done  all  this,  he  bethought  himself  what  was 
yet  to  do  ;  and  as  he  found  nothing,  he  stood  up  to 
look  for  his  acquaintance  the  dragonfly,  and  to  beg 
her  to  guide  him  once  more  out  of  the  wood  into  the 
open  fields.  About  midway  he  met  her,"  and  she 
began  to  excuse  herself  for  having  fallen  asleep  in  the 
night.  The  Child  thought  not  of  the  past,  were  it 
even  but  a  minute  ago,  so  earnestly  did  he  now  wish 
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to  get  out  from  among  the  thick  and  close  trees  ; 
for  his  heart  beat  high,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  should 
breathe  freer  in  the  open  ground.  The  dragonfly- 
flew  on  before  and  showed  him  the  way  as  far  as  the 
outermost  verge  of  the  wood,  whence  the  Child 
could  espy  his  own  little  hut,  and  then  flew  away  to 
her  playfellows. 


XIII. 

The  Child  walked  forth  alone  upon  the  fresh, 
dewy  corn-field.  A  thousand  little  suns  glittered  in 
his  eyes,  and  a  lark  soared  warbling  above  his  head. 
And  the  lark  proclaimed  the  joys  of  the  coming 
year,  and  awakened  endless  hopes,  while  she  soared 
circling  higher  and  higher,  till,  at  length,  her  song 
was  like  the  soft  whisper  of  an  angel  holding  con- 
verse with  the  spring,  under  the  blue  arch  of  heaven. 
The  Child  had  seen  the  earth-colored  little  bird 
rise  up  before  him,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
earth  had  sent  her  forth  from  her  bosom  as  a  mes- 
senger to  carry  her  joy  and  her  thanks  up  to  the 
sun,  because  he  had  turned  his  beaming  countenance 
again  upon  her  in  love  and  bounty.  And  the  lark 
hung  poised  above  the  hope-giving  field,  and  war- 
bled her  clear  and  joyous  song. 

She  sang  of  the  loveliness  of  the  rosy  dawn,  and 
the  fresh  brilliancy  of  the  earliest  sunbeams;  of  the 
gladsome  springing  of  the  young   flowers,  and  the 
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vigorous  shooting  of  the  corn  ;  and  her  song  pleased 
the  Child  beyond  measure. 

But  the  lark  wheeled  in  higher  and  higher  circles, 
and  her  song  sounded  softer  and  sweeter. 

And  now  she  sang  of  the  first  delights  of  early- 
love  ;  of  wandering  together  on  the  sunny,  fresh 
hill-tops,  and  of  the  sweet  pictures  and  visions  that 
arise  out  of  the  blue  and  misty  distance.  The  Child 
understood  not  rightly  what  he  heard,  and  fa.]^  would 
he  have  understood,  for  he  thought  that  even  in  such 
visions  must  be  wondrous  delight.  He  gazed  aloft 
after  the  unwearied  bird,  but  she  had  disappeared  in 
the  morning  mist. 

Then  the  Child  leaned  his  head  on  one  shoulder 
to  listen  if  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  little  messen- 
ger of  sppng ;  and  he  could  just  catch  the  distant 
and  quivering  notes  in  which  she  sang  of  the  fer- 
vent longing  after  the  clear  element  of  freedom  ; 
after  the  pure  all-present  light ;  and  of  the  blessed 
foretaste  of  this  desired  enfranchisement,  of  this 
blending  in  the  sea  of  celestial  happiness. 

Yet  longer  did  he  listen  ;  for  the  tones  of  her 
song  carried  him  there,  where,  as  yet,  his  thoughts 
had  never  reached,  and  he  felt  himself  happier  in 
this  short  and  imperfect  flight  than  ever  he  had  felt 
before.  But  the  lark  now  dropped  suddenly  to  the 
earth,  for  her  little  body  was  too  heavy  for  the  am- 
bient ether,  and  her  wings  were  not  large  nor  strong 
enough  for  the  pure  element. 

Then  the  red  corn-poppies  laughed  at  the  homely 
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looking  bird,  and  cried  to  one  another  and  to  the 
surrounding  blades  of  corn,  in  a  shrill  voice,  "  Now, 
indeed,  you  may  see  what  comes  of  flying  so  high, 
and  striving  and  straining  after  mere  air ;  people 
only  lose  their  time,  and  bring  back  nothing  but 
weary  wings  and  an  empty  stomach.  That  vulgar- 
looking,  ill-dressed  little  creature  would  fain  raise 
herself  above  us  all,  and  has  kept  up  a  mighty 
noise.  ^  And  now  there  she  lies  on  the  ground  and 
can  hardly  breathe,  while  we  have  stood  still  where 
we  are  sure  of  a  good  meal,  and  have  staid  like 
people  of  sense  where  there  is  something  substan- 
tial to  be  had  ;  and  in  the  time  she  has  been  flutter- 
ing and  singing,  we  have  grown  a  good  deal  taller 
and  fatter.' 

The  other  little  red-caps  chattered  an^^  screamed 
their  accents  so  loud,  that  the  Child's  ears  tingled, 
and  he  wished  he  could  chastise  them  for  their  spite- 
ful jeers  ;  when  a  cyane  said  in  a  soft  voice,  to 
her  younger  playmates,  '  Dear  friends,  be  not  led 
astray  by  outward  show,  nor  by  discourse,  which 
regards  only  outward  show.  The  lark  is,  indeed 
weary,  and  the  space  into  which  she  has  soared  is 
void  ;  but  the  void  is  not  what  the  lark  sought,  nor 
is  the  seeker  returned  empty  home.  She  strove 
after  light  and  freedom,  and  light  and  freedom  has 
she  proclaimed.  She  left  the  earth  and  its  enjoy- 
ments, but  she  has  drunk  of  the  pure  air  of  heaven, 
and  has  seen  that  it  is  not  the  earth,  but  the  sun  that 
is  steadfast      And  if  earth   has  called  her  back,  it 
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can  keep  nothing  of  her  but  what  is  its  own.  Her 
sweet  voice  and  her  soaring  wings  belong  to  the  sun, 
and  will  enter  into  light  and  freedom,  long  after  the 
foolish  prater  shall  have  sunk  and  been  buried  in  the 
dark  prison  of  the  earth.' 

And  the  lark  heard  her  wise  and  friendly  dis- 
course, and  with  renewed  strength,  she  sprang  once 
more  into  the  clear  and  beautiful  blue. 

Then  the  Child  clapped  his  little  hands  for  joy, 
that  the  sweet  bird  had  flown  up  again,  and  that  the 
red-caps  must  hold  their  tongues  for  shame. 


XIV. 

And  the  Child  was  become  happy  and  joyful,  and 
breathed  freely  again,  and  thought  no  more  of  re- 
turning to  his  hut,  for  he  saw  that  nothing  returned 
inwards,  but  rather  that  all  strove  outwards  into  the 
free  air ;  the  rosy  apple  blossoms  from  their  narrow 
buds,  and  the  gurgling  notes  from  the  narrow  breast 
of  the  lark.  The  germs  burst  open  the  folding  doors 
of  the  seeds,  and  broke  through  the  heavy  pressure 
of  the  earth  in  order  to  get  at  the  light :  the  grasses 
tore  asunder  their  bands,  and  their  slender  blades 
sprung  upwards.  Even  the  rocks  were  become  gen- 
tle, and  allowed  little  mosses  to  peep  out  from  their 
sides,  as  a  sign  that  they  would  not  remain  impene- 
trably, closed  forever.  And  the  flowers  sent  out 
color  and  fragrance  into  the  whole  world,  for  they 
23 
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kept  not  their  best  for  themselves,  but  would  imitate 
the  sun  and  the  stars,  which  poured  their  warmth 
and  radiance  over  the  spring.  And  many  a  little 
gnat  and  beetle  burst  the  narrow  cell  in  which  it  was 
enclosed,  and  crept  out  slowly,  and,  half  asleep,  un- 
folded and  shook  its  tender  wings,  and  soon  gained 
strength,  and  flew  off*  to  untried  delights. 

And  as  the-  butterflies  came  forth  from  their  chrys- 
alids  in  all  their  gaiety  and  splendor,  so  did  every 
humbled  and  suppressed  aspiration  and  hope  free 
itself,  and  boldly  launch  into  the  open  and  flowing 
sea  of  spring. 


THE    GLOW    WORM. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 

^  It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  sultry  day  in  the  sum- 
mer, that  a  poor  widow  was  sitting  at  the  window  of 
her  little  cottage  looking  into  the  garden  that  sur- 
rounded it.  An  agreeable  and  fragrant  odor  was 
wafted  into  the  apartment  by  the  gentle  breeze  from 
the  grass  which  she  had  been  that  day  cutting, 
and  which  odor  was  alike  pleasant  and  healthy. 
The  evening  twilight  had  already  disappeared  from 
the  horizon,  and  the  moon  was  now  beaming  into 
the  room,  where  contentment  and  cheerfulness  for- 
merly had  their  abode.  Her  little  Frederick,  a  boy 
six  years  old,  was  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  open 
window,  having  his  blooming  countenance  and  the 
curls  of  his  light  hair  illuminated  by  the  bright 
moon. 

The  poor  woman  was  sitting  there  in  order  to  rest 
herself  a  little  after  the  toil  of  the  day ;  but  heavy 
as  that  labor  was  to  her  during  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  day,  she  had  a  still  heavier  burden  pressing 
on  her  mind,  which  worrying  care  made  her  forget 
all  her  fatigues.  Of  her  supper,  which  consisted  of 
milk  in  which  some  bread  was  crumbled,  she  had 
hardly   eaten   a   mouthful.     Little    Frederick    was 
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standing  immovable  all  the  while,  and  much  deject- 
ed on  account  of  seeing  his  mother  so  low-spirited. 
He,  too,  finding  his  mother,  instead  of  finishing  her 
supper,  was  all  the  time  weeping  most  bitterly,  had 
laid  aside  his  spoon  and  left  his  little  basin  of  milk 
standing  on  the  table  nearly  untouched,  and  which 
little  basin  was  now  reflected  on  the  ceiling  by  the 
moonlight.  It  was  not  longer  than  the  last  spring 
that  Maria  had  become  a  widow.  Her  lamented 
husband  gained  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  purchase, 
though  not  without  incurring  some  debts,  the  little 
cottage  and  the  a^djoining  meadow,  and  it  was*by  his 
labor  that  the  green  had  been  planted  over  with 
young  fruit  trees  which  now  stood  in  full  bloom. 
He  had  taken  Maria  for  his  wife,  though  she  was  but 
a  poor  orphan,  and  her  parents  could  give  her  noth- 
ing but  a  good  education  ;  she  was  considered  in  the 
whole  village  as  the  most  pious,  industrious,  and 
well-behaved  girl,  and  both  were  most  happy  in  their 
union.  The  fever,  which  raged  in  the  village,  had 
deprived  Maria  of  the  best  of  husbands ;  she  her- 
self, who  was  attending  -her  sick  husband  with  all 
the  tender  care  of  an  affectionate  wife,  was  also  at- 
tacked by  the  epidemic,  and  it  was  only  after  a  very 
severe  illness  that  she  had  escaped  death. 

In  consequence  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  ill- 
ness, the  widow  had  suffered  much  in  her  pecuniary 
concerns,  and  now  she  was  even  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  her  little  cottage.  The  husband  of  Maria 
was  long  in  the  employment  of  the  richest  farmer  of 
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the  place,  who  esteemed  him  for  his  fidelity  and 
studious  habits,  and  had  advanced  him  the  sura  of 
three  hundred  florins  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  purchase  the  cottage  and  garden  attached  to  it  ; 
but  under  the  express  condition  that  he  should  repay- 
annually  the  sum  of  twenty-five  florins  in  cash,  and 
an  equal  sum  in  labor's  wages.  This  stipulation  the 
husband  of  Maria  had  really  fulfilled  to  the  time  of 
his  sickness,  so  that  the  debt  amounted  to  only  fifty 
florins :  of  this  the  widow  was  quite  certain. 

However,  the  farmer  happening  to  die  from  the 
same  disorder,  his  heirs,  a  son-in-law  and  a  daugh- 
ter, found  the  bill  to  the  full  amount  of  the  original 
debt  among  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  without  be- 
ing at  all  acquainted  with  the  subsequent  re-imburse- 
ment,  of  which  he  had  never  mentioned  one  word 
to  them,  and  they  therefore  came  for  the  whole 
sum  upon  the  poor  widow.  The  frightened  woman 
assured  them  by  all  that  is  true,  that  her  departed 
husband  had  paid  ofi*  the  whole  of  the  debt  with  the 
exception  of  fifty  florins,  while  alive  ;  but  all  her 
protestations  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  young  farmer 
accused  her  of  wilful  falsehood,  and  commenced  a 
law-suit  against  her.  As  she  was  unable  to  produce 
any  legal  proofs  that  any  part  of  the  debt  was  paid 
by  her  husband,  she  was  condemned  to  pay  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  as  the  widow  had  no  other  property 
left  to  her  besides  this  cottage  and  garden,  it  was 
threatened  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and  it  was  the  com- 
23* 
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ing  day  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  execution 
by  the  creditors. 

This  last  account  the  poor  widow  had  received 
not  more  than  an  hour  since,  just  after  she  had 
finished  her  work  for  the  day,  and  it  was  a  neighbor 
who  had  told  her  of  it. 

It  was  owing  to  this  sad  news,  that  Maria  was  sit- 
ting overwhelmed  with  grief  at  her  window,  ever 
and  anon  casting  a  sorrowful  look  towards  the  bril- 
liant sky  and  at  her  little  Frederick,  sometimes 
having  her  eyes  fixed  in  a  vacant  gaze,  till  she  at  last 
relieved  herself  by  shedding  a  flood  of  tears.  It 
was  a  melancholy  and  heart-rending  spectacle. 

'  Good  God,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  then  it  is  for 
the  last  time  that  I  have  to-day  cut  the  grass  of  my 
little  green  ;  the  first  ripe  plums  which  I  have  been 
to-day  plucking  for  my  Frederick,  are  then  the  last 
fruits  which  the  poor  boy  will  have  to  taste  from  the 
trees  which  his  father  planted  with  great  labor  and 
care  ;  nay,  perhaps  it  is  the  last  night  that  we  shall 
sleep  in  this  cottage  !  to-morrow  this  habitation  will 
belong  to  another,  and  who  can  tell  if  he  will  not 
make  us  leave  it  immediately.  God  knows  where 
we  shall  find  a  refuge  for  the  morrow-night,  perhaps 
only  in  the  open  air ! '  and  she  began  to  sob  vio- 
lently. 

-  Little  Frederick,  who,  till  then,  had  remained  mo- 
tionless in  the  corner  of  the  room,  now  approached 
his  mother  and  said  to  her,  weeping  and  sobbing  all 
the  while,  '  Dear  mother,  do  not  cry  so  bitterly,  do 
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not  you  recollect  what  father  told  us  when  he  was 
dying  on  the  bed  there  ?  "  Do  not  weep  so  much," 
said  he,  "  God  is  the  father  of  poor  orphans  and  wid- 
ows ;  call  on  Him  in  your  troubles,  and  He  will  help 
you  !  "  and  is  it  not  true  ? '   asked  Frederick. 

'  Yes,  dear  child,'  replied  the  mother ;  '  he  said 
so.'  '  Well  then, '  retorted  the  child,  '  how  can 
you  weep  so  long  ?  Pray  to  God,  and  He  will  assist 
you  in  your  trouble.  Or  do  you  think  God  is  not  so 
rich  ;  oh  yes !  he  is  still  richer  than  even  the  farmer. 
Do  but  look  out  of  the  Window  :  to  Him  belong  the 
moon  and  all  the  stars  :  father  often  said  that  the 
whole  world  is  His  :  why  should  we  then  weep  and 
and  so  torment  ourselves  ?  Come  let  us  pray  at  once 
to  God,  He  is  sure  to  help  us.  Do  you  but  begin,  I 
will  assist  you  in  your  prayer.' 

'  Good  child,'  cried  the  mother,  '  you  are  right !  ' 
and  some  rays  of  hope  began  already  to  soften  her 
grief  and  to  press  milder  tears  from  her  eyes.  She 
then  lifted  up  her  hands  in  prayer,  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  the  little  boy  lifting  his  tiny  hands 
likewise,  and  the  bright  moon  shone  on  mother  and 
child  in  their  devotional  attitude.  The  mother  then 
began  to  say  the  following  prayer,  whilst  the  child 
repeated  it  after  her  every  word  : 

'  Dear  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  look  down  upon 
a  poor  mother  and  her  child ;  a  poor  widow  and  a 
poor  orphan  are  looking  up  to  Thee.  We  are  in  great 
distress  and  have  no  refuge  here  on  earth  ;  but  Thou 
art  rich  in  mercies  ;  Thou  hast  told  us  to  call  upon 
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Thee  in  our  troubles,  and  Thou  wilt  be  our  help.  We 
now  pray  to  Thee  do  not  cast  us  out  from  this  cottage, 
do  not  take  from  a  poor  little  orphan  his  inheritance  ; 
or  if,  in  Thy  inscrutable  judgment,  Thou  hast  so 
ordained  it  for  us,  oh  !  then  let  us  find  on  Thy  wide 
earth  another  resting-place ;  send  consolation  into 
our  hearts  that  they  break  not  when  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  forsake  our  little  habitation,  and  when 
from  yonder  hill  we  take  a  last  farewell  of  it.' 

The  widow  could  not  proceed  any  further,  and 
looking  up,  bathed  in  tears,  to  heaven,  she  remained 
silent,  when  the  little  boy,  who  was  still  standing  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  called  out,  '  O  mother !  look, 
only  look,  tell  me  what  is  this  ;  here  I  see  a  little  light 
moving  in  the  air,  a  little  star  flying  ;  look  here,  it 
moves  along  the  window,  oh  !  now  it  comes  into  the 
room.  How  beautiful  and  brilliant  it  shines,  sur- 
passing almost  the  evening  star  in  brightness  ;  now 
it  moves  along  the  ceiling  !  oh  !  it  is  very  wonder- 
ful.'- 

'  This  is  a  glow-worm,  dear  Frederick,'  said  the 
mother  ;  '  during  the  day  it  is  an  insignificant  insect, 
but  in  the  night  it  has  this  wonderful  appearance.' 

'  May  I  catch  it,'  said  the  boy  ; '  '  will  it  not  hurt 
me,  and  shall  I  not  burn  my  fingers  with  this  little 
burning-light?  ' 

'  It  will  not  burn  you,'  said  the  mother  smiling, 
with  her  cheeks  bathed  in  tears ;  '  catch  it  and  ex- 
anine  it  well,  but  do  not  hurt  it.  This  also  is  one  of 
the  wondrous  works  of  the  Almighty.' 
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The  little  boy  had  by  this  time  forgotten  all  sad- 
ness, and  was  only  bent  on  catching  the  glow-worm, 
which  had  now  approached  nearer  to  the  floor,  and 
was  flying  about  under  the  tables  and  chairs.  '  Oh ! 
what  a  pity,'  exclaimed  he  :  the  shining  insect  had 
just  flown  under  a  large  chest  of  drawers  which  stood 
near  the  wall,  while  he  was  attempting  to  lay  hold  of 
it ;  and  looking  under  the  drawers,  '  I  see  it, '  he  ex- 
claimed ;  '  there  it  is  quite  near  the  wall,  and  the 
white  wall,  the  floor,  and  every  mote  is  glistening 
around  its  seat ;  but  I  cannot  reach  it,  my  arm  is  too 
short.' 

'  Have  patience,'  cried  the  mother,  '  it  will  soon 
come  forth  again.' 

The  boy  waited  for  a  little  while,  but  came  again 
to  his  mother,  saying  with  a  soft  beseeching  voice, 
'  Mother,  pray  do  reach  it  for  me,  or  be  so  good  as 
to  move  away  the  drawers  a  little  from  the  wall,  and 
I  shall  easily  catch  it  myself.'  The  mother  got  up 
and  removed  the  drawers  ;  the  little  urchin  then  took 
hold  of  the  glow-worm,  and  looked  at  it  with  as 
much  delight  as  ever  a  prince  or  a  princess  did  on 
the  finest  and  brightest  jewel. 

But  the  attention  of  the  mother  was  soon  drawn  to 
a  different  object.  When  removing  the  chest  of 
drawers,  she  heard  something  fall  down,  that  had  been 
held  between  it  and  the  wall,  and  on  stooping  to  lift 
it  up,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek  ;  '  Heavens  ! '  she 
exclaimed  ;  '  now  we  are  all  at  once  freed  from  our 
troubles,  here  is  the  account  book  for  which  I  have 
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been  so  long  searching  in  vain.  Alas  !  I  believed 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  some  one  during  my  severe 
illness,  when  I  was  lying  quite  senseless  in  my  fever. 
Now  all  will  be  right  again,  as  it  will  be  clearly 
proved  that  my  late  husband  had  duly  discharged 
the  debt  which  I  am  now  called  upon  to  pay  again. 
Who  would  have  thought,  that  this  book  was  lying 
behind  the  drawers,  which  piece  of  furniture  we 
purchased  with  the  cottage,  and  which  has  since  our 
coming  here  never  been  moved  from  its  place  ? ' 

She  now  lighted  a  candle  and  began  to  turn  over 
the  leaves,  whilst  tears  of  joy  were  gliding  down 
her  cheeks.  All  turned  out  as  she  expected  ;  every 
item  was  written  down  as  her  late  husband  had  paid 
it  to  the  deceased  farmer,  and  signed  by  the  latter. 
In  the  last  page  there  was  even  found  the  hand- 
writing of  the  old  farmer  himself,  and  it  read  as 
follows :  On  St.  Martin's  day  I  settled  my  account 
with  John  Blunt,  and  he  owes  me  no  more  than  fifty 
florins. 

The  poor  widow,  filled  with  joy,  embraced  her 
child,  and  exclaimed  in  ecstasy,  '  Oh !  dear  Fred- 
erick, thanks  to  heaven,  now  we  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  leave  our  home  —  we  may  now  stay  here.' 

'  Is  it  not  I,  mother,'  cried  the  little  urchin,  '  who 
am  the  cause  of  this  ?  If  I  had  not  so  much  begged 
of  you  to  remove  the  chest  of  drawers,  you  would 
not  have  found  the  book,  which  might  have  remained 
there  forever  without  our  being  aware  of  it.' 

The  mother  was  for  a  moment  silent,  but  then  she 
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said  :  '  Oh  !  my  dear  child,  this  was  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence.  I  tremble  in  awful  rever- 
ence when  I  am  thinking  of  it ;  for  was  it  not  just 
when  we  were  praying,  that  the  glittering  insect 
came  into  the  room  and  did,  as  it  were,  light  a  can- 
dle to  show  us  where  the  book  lay  ?  Yes,  God  guides 
everything,  even  the  most  trivial ;  nothing  occurs 
by  chance  ;  without  the  foreknowledge  of  God  not 
one  hair  falls  from  our  head.  Be  mindful  of  this  all 
your  lifetime,  and  put  your  trust  always  in  Him  ;  but 
especially  in  the  time  of  your  trouble,  for  to  Him  it 
is  easy  to  help  and  save.  He  need  not  send  us  a 
shining  angel.  He  can  accomplish  it  through  a  little 
winged  insect.' 

The  poor  widow  could  not  shut  an  eye  all  the 
night  for  joy,  and  soon  after  break  of  day  she  has- 
tened to  the  judge  of  the  place.  The  judge  sent  for 
the  heir,  who  came ;  the  hand-writing  of  the  de- 
ceased farmer  was  acknowledged  by  him  as  genuine, 
and  he  felt  much  ashamed  for  having  accused  the 
widow  of  perversion.  But  the  judge  told  him  that  he 
must  recompense  her  for  the  shame  and  the  trouble 
he  had  caused  to  her,  to  which  he  declared  himself 
willing.  On  the  widow  narrating  the  particulars  of 
her  nightly  prayers,  and  the  appearance  of  a  glitter- 
ing glow-worm,  the  judge  exclaimed,  '  Here  the 
providence  of  God  was  manifest,  his  help   evident.' 

The  young  farmer  was  much  affected  by  it :  and 
with  a  tear  glitterilig  in  his  eye,  he  said,  '  Yes,  so  it 
is,  God  is  the  father  of  the  wido\vs  and  orphans,  but 
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also  their  avenger.  Pardon  me  that  I  treated  you  so 
harshly,  it  was  done  under  a  mistake.  However,  in 
order  to  redress  the  ills  I  have  caused  you,  I  make 
you  a  present  of  the  fifty  florins  you  are  still  in- 
debted to  me,  and  should  you  ever  be  in  distress,  I 
wish  you  would  come  to  me  for  assistance,  for  it 
shall  always  be  granted  to  you ;  for  I  now  see  it 
clearly,  that  he  who  puts  his  trust  in  God,  him  does 
He  not  forsake.  Should  I  ever  be  in  embarrassment, 
or  my  wife  become  a  widow,  and  my  children  or- 
phans then  may  He  help  us  thus  as  He  has  helped 
you  now.' 


SIR  CALIDORE. 

Sib-  Caltdore,  in  olden  time,  was  the  name  of 
the  Knight  of  Courtesy  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  our 
story  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Fairy  Queen  to 
subdue  throughout  the  earth  the  Blatant  beast,  a 
monster  that  delighted  to  annoy  all  whom  he  ap- 
proached. This  monster  had  wondrously  enough 
the  power  of  speech,  and  his  two  hundred  tongues 
were  always  employed  to  rail  at  and  malign  every- 
body. The  first  day,  as  Sir  Calidore  set  out,  he 
had  not  ridden  far,  when  he  saw  at  some  distance  a 
comely  Squire,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  tree  ;  and 
as  the  Knight  advanced,  he  prayed  his  help  in  most 
moving  terms. 

So  the  Knight  released  him.  And  the  Squire 
told  him  that  not  far  from  where  they-  were,  upon 
a  rocky  hill  there  stood  a  strong  castle  ;  and  the 
mistress  of  the  castle  maintained  a  cruel  custom 
of  shaving  the  locks  of  each  lady  and  the  beard 
of  each  Knight  who  passed  that  way.  And  this 
custom  arose  because  the  Lady  of  the  castle  had 
given  her  love  to  a  proud  Knight,  who  had  sol- 
emnly refused  her,  until  she  had  made  him  a  man- 
tle lined  with  the  beards  of  Knights  and  the  locks 
24 
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of  Ladies  ;  and  to  fulfil  his  foolish  wish,  she  had 
provided  herself  with  a  mighty  Seneschal,  who  exe- 
cuted her  will  on  all  that  came  by.  And  the  day 
when  the  Squire  and  his  Lady  passed,  the  Seneschal 
had  seized  him  and  bound  him,  and  had  gone  in 
chase  of  the  Lady.  And  as  he  spoke,  they  heard  a 
shrieking  and  loud  crying,  and  looking  up,  they  saw 
the  poor  Lady  dragged  by  her  hair  along  the  ground 
by  the  cruel  Seneschal.  And  when  Sir  Calidore 
beheld  this,  he  quitted  the  Squire;  and  flew  to  re- 
lease the  Lady.  Long  time  they  fought  vigorously, 
and  when  the  carl  found  the  Knight  so  mighty,  his 
heart  began  to  fail.  So  straightway  he  took  flight 
towards  the  castle,  but  Sir  Calidore  caught  him  as  he 
was  entering  the  gate,  and  cleft  his  head  asunder 
to  his  chin ;  and  the  carcase  tumbled  down  within 
the  door,  and  choked  up  the  way.  So  in  Sir  Cali- 
dore went,  and  clearing  his  way  of  all  that  opposed 
him,  came  to  the  Lady's  presence.  And  she  re- 
viled him,  and  cast  foul  names  on  him,  and  dared 
him  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  mighty  Knight 
whom  she  toved.  But  Sir  Calidore  answered  cour- 
teously, that,  to  show  his  abhorrence  of  her  uncivil 
and  discourteons  purposes,  he  would  battle  with 
that  Knight,  or  any  other  whom  she  might  choose. 
So  the  Lady  sent  a  dwarf  with  a  ring  she  took  from 
her  hand  to  her  Knight.  And  all  that  day  Sir  Cali- 
dore rested.  And  when  the  morrow  came,  and  the 
Knight  had  arrived,  he  fought  with  him  and  over- 
came him,  and  made  him  promise  for  his  life's  sake 
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that  he  would  marry  the  Lady,  and  forego  the  rude 
custom  of  taking  the  tribute  of  hair.  And  there- 
upon he  called  the  Lady,  who  seemed  in  sad  de- 
spair at  the  defeat  of  her  Knight,  and  gave  her 
to  him.  And  she  was  exceedingly  rejoiced,  and 
wished  to  give  her  castle  to  Sir  Calidore,  who  for 
what  he  had  done,  would  accept  no  fee,  but  gave 
it  to  the  Squire  whom  he  had  rescued  from  her 
Seneschal. 

Then  again  he  went  on  his  way,  and  soon  saw 
a  young  man  fighting  on  foot  against  an  armed 
Knight  on  horseback,  and  beside  them  stood  a  Lady, 
to  whom  Sir  Calidore  betook  himself,  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  affray ;  and  as  he  drew  near,  the 
Youth  had  killed  the  armed  Knight.  And  the  Youth 
told  Sir  Calidore,  that  as  he  was  pursuing  his  usual 
sport  of  hunting,  he  came  by  the  Knight  who  lay 
dead  before  them.  And  the  Knight  on  horseback 
was  dragging  the  Lady  by  his  side  ;  and  when  she 
lagged,  he  beat  her  with  his  spear.  So  the  young 
man  remonstrated,  and  they  had  quarrelled  and 
fought,  as  Sir  Calidore  had  seen.  And  he  told  his 
story  with  such  grace  and  modesty,  that  the  Knight 
admired  his  courage  and  power  which  he  had  shown 
in  the  fight.  And  the  Lady  nowise  denied  what  the 
Y^'outh  had  told,  and  moreover  related  to  them  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  Knight's  ill  usage  to  her. 

'  This  morning,'  said  she,  *  as  he  and  I  together 
rode  on  our  way,  we  chanced  to  come  by  a  forest 
glade,  where  sat  a  Knight  and  his  Lady,  and  the 
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Lady  was  most  beautiful  to  behold.  And  when  my 
lord  saw  her,  he  began  to  envy  her  lover,  arid  so 
bade  me  alight,  which,  when  I  was  loth  to  do,  he 
suddenly  pushed  me  from  his  steed.  And  he  went 
straight  against  the  Knight,  who  was  unarmed,  and 
flew  at  him,  and  smote  him  with  his  spear  ;  mean- 
while the  Lady  fled  quickly  away,  and  hid  herself 
in  the  grove.  And  my  Knight  now  roved  and  rang- 
ed up  and  down  the  wood  to  find  her.  And  when 
he  could  by  no  means  find  her,  he  wreaked  all  his 
rage  and  spleen  on  me,  and  forced  me,  as  you  have 
heard  from  this  Youth,  to  journey  by  the  side  of  his 
steed.' 

So  Sir  Calidore  was  well  pleased  with  the  Youth's 
prowess,  and  hearing  from  him  that  he  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  that  he  longed  to  become  a  Knight,  he 
made  him,  as  was  the  custom,  first  swear  service  to 
him  as  his  Squire,  and  then  gave  him  the  Lady  to 
conduct  safely  on  her  way.  And  Tristram,  for  so 
was  the  Youth  called,  gladly  accepted  the  charge, 
for  he  was  tired  of  the  forest  life,  and  so  they 
parted,  taking  courteous  leave.  And  Tristram  was 
equipped  in  the  armor  of  the  Knight  whom  he  had 
slain. 

But  Sir  Calidore  travelled  on,  and  came  at  last  to 
the  place  where  the  wounded  Knight  was.  And 
beside  him  sat  his  own  fair  dame,  weeping  and  pite- 
ously  complaining,  whom  Sir  Calidore  comforted. 
And  at  last,  pouring  some  balm  on  his  wounds,  he 
laid  down  his  shield,  and  placed  the  Knight  thereon, 
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and  they  two  carried  him  to  a  castle  near  at  hand, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  father  of  the  wounded 
man.  Aldus  was  his  name,  and  his  son's  was  Al- 
dine.  And  the  old  man  was  in  great  woe  at  his 
son's  mishap  ;  but  more  sorrowful  than  he  was  the 
Lady,  not  only  for  her  lover's  sake,  but  for  her  own 
fair  name,  for  she  was  the  daughter  to  a  noble  lord 
who  lived  hard  by,  and  who  had  sought  to  ally  her 
to  a  great  peer.  But  she  had  loved  Sir  Aldine,  and 
so  had  fled  to  the  forest,  and  now  she  knew  not 
how  to  avoid  the  seeming  dishonor  of  having  fled 
from  her  father's  castle.  But  Sir  Calidore  relieved 
her,  by  proposing  that  on  the  morrow  they  should 
journey  together  towards  her  home.  And  that  he 
would  bring  with  him  as  trophy  the  head  of  the 
dead  Knight,  from  whom  he  could  truly  assure  her 
father  he  had  rese^d  her.  And  thus  he  did,  and 
the  Lady  Priscilla  was  welcomely  and  gladly  re- 
ceived by  her  father  from  the  hands  of  the  courte- 
ous Sir  Calidore. 

So  again  we  find  Sir  Calidore  travelling  on.  And 
as  he  was  everywhere  seeking  for  the  Blatant  beast, 
he  saw  a  Lady  and  a  Knight  sitting  together  in 
the  forest.  And  his  ap'proach  much  abashed  them, 
but  having  craved  their  pardon  for  his  intrusion,  he 
soon  allayed  the  Knight's  displeasure,  and  so  down 
they  sat  to  converse  of  each  other's  adventures. 
And  while  they  discoursed,  the  fair  Lady  Serena  (so 
was  she  called  )>  wandered  about  the  fields  gathering 
the  wild  flowers.  And  suddenly,  out  of  the  forest, 
24* 
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the  Blatant  beast  caught  her  thus  loosely  wandering, 
and  bore  her  away  in  his  wide  great  mouth.  And 
she  cried  aloud  to  the  Knights,  and  they  both  started 
up  to  rescue  her.  The  beast,  incited  by  their  pursuit, 
was  bearing  her  to  the  wood,  when  Sir  Calidore,  who 
was  njore  light  of  foot,  overtook  him,  and  fiercely 
charging  him  with  all  his  might,  forced  him  to  fore- 
go his  prey,  and  to  betake  himself  to  flight.  And 
he,  a  monster  so  rude  and  discourteous,  dare  not 
face  the  Knight  of  Courtesy.  And  everywhere  did 
the  Knight  pursue  and  chase  his  enemy,  and  suffer- 
ed him  to  rest  neither  in  court,  city,  town,  or  coun- 
try ;  for  wherever  the  monster  could,  he  brought 
ill  fame  and  trouble  on  those  whom  he  attacked. 
At  last.  Sir  Calidore  drove  him  into  the  country. 
And  one  day  as  he  pursued  the  chase,  he  spied  a 
set  of  shepherds  playing  on  ^ipes,  and  caroling 
apace  while  their  cattle  stood  browsing  by  them. 
To  them  Sir  Calidore  comes,  and  asks  if  they  had 
seen  such  a  beast  as  the  Blatant  beast  ?  and  they 
answered  him,  '  No  ;  they  prayed  Heaven  ever  to 
keep  him  away.'  And  then  seeing  the  Knight  faint 
and  tired,  they  offered  him  meat  and  drink.  Right 
gladly  Sir  Calidore  accepted  their  offer,  and,  sitting 
down,  fed  off  their  humble  food.  And  looking 
around  him  after  his  meal,  he  saw  sitting  beside 
them  on  a  little  hillock,  a  fair  damsel  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  lovely  lasses,  the  daughters  of  the 
shepherds.  But  she  was  far  fairer  than  them  all. 
And  all  the  shepherds  sang  her  praises,  so  fair,  grace- 
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ful,  and  modest  was  she,  and  her  name  was  Pas- 
torel.  And  every  swain  honored  her,  and  many  a 
one  sued  for  her  love.  But  most  of  all,  the  shep- 
herd Coridon  languished  for  her,  and  did  spend  his 
days  in  dreaming  of  her,  while  she  cared  not  a 
whit  for  him,  for  her  mind  rose  far  above  all  that 
she  was  surrounded  with.  And  whilst  Sir  Calidore 
marked  her  rare  demeanor,  which  did  seem  so  to 
excel  that  of  all  the  others,  he  himself  was  taken 
like  poor  Coridon,  and  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her ; 
and  there  he  sat  gazing  upon  her  till  the  day  was 
spent,  and  the  shepherds  were  about  to  hasten  to 
their  homes.  Then  came  to  them  a  good  old  sire, 
and  he  bade  fair  Pastorella  arise  and  wend  her  way 
home.  He  was  by  report  the  father  of  Pastorel, 
yet  only  so  by  report,  for  he  had  found  her  an  in- 
fant left  alone  in  the  open  fields,  and  he  had  brought 
her  home,  and  had  nursed  her  as  his  own  child,  for 
he  had  none  other.  And  so  she  in  time  had  grown 
up  as  his  own  daughter.  Then  they  all  arose,  and 
each  gathered  his  sheep  and  drove  them  homeward, 
whilst  every  one  helped  Pastorel  to  tend  her  flock, 
and  the  foremost  to  do  this  was  Coridoni  But  Meli- 
bseus,  for  so  was  the  old  shepherd  named,  seeing 
Sir  CaTidore  left  all  alone,  and  night  having  arrived, 
invited  him  to  his  simple  home.  And  the  Knight 
gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
old  man's  dame.  And  then  they  all  sat  down  to 
their  frugal  supper. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


So  after  their  supper,  as  they  sat  in  conversation, 
Sir  Calidore  was  delighted  with  the  courteous  be- 
havior of  the  fair  Pastorel,  and  having  heard  the 
old  man's  life,  and  admired  the  content  and  simplic- 
ity which  ruled  it,  he  craved  leave  to  sojourn  with 
him  to  rest  himself  awhile  from  the  cares  of  his  jour- 
ney. And  with  this  he  offered  him  gold  for  his 
hospitality,  which  the  old  man  would  at  no  persua- 
sion take,  but  bade  him  stay  if  he  listed,  and  coveted 
a  shepherd's  life.  So  there  Sir  Calidore  dwelt  day 
by  day,  and  waited  on  the  fair  Pastorel,  and  poor 
Coridon  saw  gradually  that  his  rival  was  preferred 
by  her.  And  yet  he  strove  more  and  more  to  excel 
the  Knight,  in  the  dance,  in  the  games  of  wrestling, 
and  in  the  caroling  forth  of  his  songs.  All  went  on 
so  till  one  day,  as  the  three  were  entering  a  wood,  a 
greedy  tiger  leapt  into  their  presence,  and  with  his 
gaping  jaws  ran  at  the  fair  Pastorel,  who  screamed 
aloud  for  help.  And  Coridon  first  hearing  her 
screams,  ran  in  haste  to  assist,  but  when  he  saw 
the  mighty  brute  he  durst  not  abide  the  danger,  but 
fled  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  Now  Sir  C3hlidore 
coming  to  her  aid,  when  he  saw  the  raging  beast, 
ran  at  him,  and  with  his  shepherd's  hook  he  struck 
him  so  sternly,  that  the  monster  was  stunned.  And 
Sir  Calidore,  hewing  off  his  head,  presented  it  at 
the  feet  of  his  Lady,  who  loaded  him  with  thanks,  for 
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he  had  saved  her  from  death.  From  that  day  he 
daily  grew  in  her  favor,  while  poor  Coridon  was 
despised  for  his  cowardice.  Long  time  did  Sir  Cal- 
idore  dwell  happy  and  contented  with  his  fair  Pas- 
torel,  till  one  day  whilst  he  was  hunting,  a  lawless 
people  who  lived  in  a  neighboring  country,  came 
and  spoiled  the  houses  of  the  shepherds  and  drove 
away  their  flocks.  And  amongst  the  rest  they  spoil- 
ed old  Melibseus  of  all  he  had,  and  bore  away  the 
fair  Pastorel  sad  and  sorrowful.  And  with  them 
they  took  Coridon,  and  bore  their  prey  to  their 
home,  which  was  in  a  little  island  covered  with 
shrubby  woods.  Here  they  lived  in  caves  under- 
ground, hidden. by  the  shrubs  from  the  light.  And 
they  kept  watch  over  their  captives  continually, 
meaning,  when  they  should  have  the  opportunity,  to 
sell  them  as  slaves. 

As  time  went  on,  it  so  happened  that  the  captain 
of  the  band  one  day  viewed  his  prisoners.  And 
when  he  saw  the  lovely  Pastorel,  he  fell  deeply  in 
love  with  her,  and  from  that  day  began  to  treat  her 
with  all  kindness,  and  gave  her  gifts,  and  sought 
himself  to  win  her.  But  Pastorel  was  ever  con- 
stant to  Sir  CaWdore,  and  would  not  give  a  word  or 
look  for  all  that  he  promised ;  until  at  last  she 
feigned  sickness,  and  thenceforth  would  never  suf- 
fer any  one  to  see  her,  save  when  she  came  into  the 
company  of  all  the  band.  During  this  distress,  a 
set  of  merchants,  who  were  accustomed  to  pass 
along  the  coasts  to  buy  slaves,  arrived  in  the  isle. 
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And  being  met  by  the  thieves,  they  were  brought 
to  the  captain  to  view  the  captives.  So  forth  old 
Melibseus  was  brought,  and  Coridon  alongside,  till 
at  last,  all  being  looked  over,  inquiry  was  made  for 
the  fair  Pastorel,  to  which  the  Captain  made  angry 
answer,  '  That  she  of  whom  they  spoke  was  his 
own  lawful  prize,  with  which  none  -had  to  do  ;  and 
besides  that,  she  was  so  wan  and  weak,  that  she 
could  be  worth  nothing.'  But  the  thieves  murmured 
at  this,  and  so  she  was  brought  forth  to  their  sight. 

Yet  even  now,  her  beauty  was  so  great,  that  the 
merchants  fixed  their  eyes  on  her  with  wonder,  and 
praised  her  above  all  in  the  cave.  And  when  all 
the  others  were  offered,  they  still  refused  in  regard 
of  her,  nor  indeed  would  they  buy  any  without  her. 
And  they  offered  much  store  of  gold.  So  there 
arose  a  quarrel  between  the  Captain  and  his  band, 
the  Captain  for  his  love,  and  the  thieves  for  their 
avarice,  and  so  to  blows  they  fell,  and  everywhere 
was  the  sword  laid  about.  But  first  they  killed  their 
captives,  that  they  should  take  no  part  in  the  fray, 
and  among  them  old  Melibseus  was  slain,  but  Cori- 
don escaped  and  fled  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
The  Captain  all  the  while  defended  lihe  fair  Pastorel, 
and  fought  most  valiantly  for  her,  but  all  to  no  avail, 
for,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was  slain,  and  fell, 
holding  her  betwixt  his  arms.  There  she  lay,  cov- 
ered with  the  press  of  the  dead,  until  the  fray  had 
somewhat  ceased,  and  then  one  called  out  that  the 
merchants  were  gone  ;  and  she  was  found  by  the 
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thieves  half  dead  with  fear  and  grief.  Then  they 
took  her  and  attempted  to  revive  her,  so  lonely  and 
sad  with  woe. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Calidore,  returning  home,  found 
the  cottage  destroyed,  and  all  the  shepherds  gone. 
And  in  his  rage,  he  wandered  up  and  down,  and 
sought  all  places  that  the  shepherds  were  wont  to 
resort  to,  but  with  no  success,  for  where  a  hundred 
flocks  once  grazed,  there  was  not  even  a  single 
sheep.  At  last,  as  he  ran  up  and  down,  he  chanced 
to  spy  a  sorry  simple  clown,  whom,  as  he  approach- 
ed, he  found  to  be  Coridon.  Then  running  to  him, 
he  asked  him  in  a  breath,  '  Where  was  Pastorel  ? ' 
And  Coridon  for  some  time  could  not  answer  a 
word,  but  he  at  length  told  him  all  the  sad  disasters 
in  tffe  cave,  the  murder  of  the  poor  old  Melibseus  and 
his  wife,  and  the  uncertain  fate  of  Pastorel.  When 
Sir  Calidore  heard  this  rueful  news,  his  wits  nearly 
altogether  forsook  him,  and  in  his  rage  and  grief  he 
cursed  his  fate,  that  he  had  not  been  there  to  have 
died  for  her.  Then,  after  his  grief  was  somewhat 
spent,  he  cast  in  his  mind  how  that  he  might  save 
her  still  if  she  were  alive,  or  if  dea^J,  that  he  might 
wreak  his  revenge  on  those  that  had  killed  her.  So 
he  prayed  Coridon  to  guide  him  toward  the  cave, 
wht)  for  a  long  time  would  not  dare  to  accompany 
him.  At  length,  forth  they  went,  both. clad  in  shep- 
herd's weeds,  bearing  their  hooks,  but  Sir  Calidore 
was  armed  underneath.  And  soon  they  came  in 
sight  of  some  of  the  thieves,  watching  the  flocks 
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they  had  carried  away.  And  they  represented  them- 
selves as  humble  shepherds  who  were  seeking  em- 
ploy, and  soon  they  were  gladly  hired  to  take  care 
of  the  sheep.  Now  as  evening  drew  on,  Sir  Cali- 
dore  and  Coridon  accompanied  them  to  the  cave, 
and  there  they  found  the  fair  Pastorel  alive.  Then 
in  the  night  Sir  Calidore  arose,  and  with  a  short 
sword  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  prison  where 
Pastorel  was  confined. 

And  the  "noise  awaked  the  thief  who  was  guard- 
ing her,  and  he,  running  to  the  entrance,  was  slain 
by  Sir  Calidore.  And  when  Pastorel  found  it  was 
her  own  true  Knight,  she  well  nigh  fainted  for  joy. 
And  now  with  the  uproar,  the  thieves  flocked  in 
numbers,  to  learn  the  cause.  And  Sir  Calidore 
stood  close  in  the  doorway,  and  killed  each  that  ap- 
proached. And  in  the  morning,  so  many  had  he 
slain,  and  so  resistless  did  seem  his  might,  that  the 
rest  all  fled  away.  And  thereupon  Sir  Calidore 
restored  all  the  spoil  to  those  that  survived,  and  giv- 
ing charge  of  the  flocks  to  Coridon,  bore  away  the 
fair  Pastorel.  And  he  left  her  at  the  castle  of  a 
noble  Knight,  jiamed  Sir  Bellamour,  whose  wife, 
named  the  Lady  Claribell,  had  in  early  life  lost  her 
infant  daughter.  And  now,  strangely  enoufgh,  after 
she  had  stayed  some  time  there,  by  a  rosy  mark  on 
the  fair  Pastorel's  bosom,  she  was  found  to  be  the 
long  lost  child.  And  great  were  the  rejoicings  at 
this  discovery.  And  leaving  them  in  their  joy.  Sir 
Calidore  went  on  his  errand  after  the  Blatant  beast. 
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And  he  found  the  monster  had  spoiled  the  churches 
even,  and  had  reviled  every  place  that  he  passed. 
And  at  last,  after  much  toil,  having  followed  him 
in  every  track,  the  Knight  came  in  sight  of  the 
Innonster.  And  Sir  Calidore  assailed  him  in  a  nar- 
row place,  but  the  beast  turned  upon  him,  and  ran 
at  him  with  open  mouth,  and  in  his  wide  jaws  were 
set  a  thousand  tongues.  And  these  tongues  spat 
out  poison  and  gore,  and  spake  licentious  words  and 
hateful  things  of  good  and  bad  people  alike.  And 
after  a  dreadful  combat,  the  beast  was  subdued,  and 
in  the  end  Sir  Calidore  took  a  strong  iron  muzzle, 
and  bound  up  his  mouth,  so  that  his  blasphemous 
speech  could  not  be  uttered,  and  the  Knight  fasten- 
ed him  with  a  long  chain,  and  made  him  to  follow 
him  through  all  Fairy  Land.  And  having  so  mas- 
tered him.  Sir  Calidore  returned  to  his  Lady,  the 
fair  and  faithful  Pastorel,  and  lived  happily  with  her 
all  the  rest  of  his  days,  his  mighty  task  having  been 
thus  bravely  and  successfully  accomplished. 
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THE  PIEB  PIPER  OF  HAMEIIN. 


BY   ROBERT   BROWNING. 


Hamelin  Town  's  in  Brunswick, 
By  famous  Hanover  city ; 

The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide, 

Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern  side  ; 

A  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied  ; 
But,  when  begins  my  ditty. 

Almost  five  hundred  years  ago, 

To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 
From  vermin,  was  a  pity. 

II. 
Rats  ! 

They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats. 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles. 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook's  own  ladles, 
Split  opeji  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 
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Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats, 
By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 


in. 

At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  Town  Hall  came  flocking : 
'  'Tis  clear,'  cried  they,  '  our  Mayor 's  a  noddy  ; 

And  as  for  our  Corporation  —  shocking 
To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ermine 
For  dolts  that  can't  or  won't  determine 
What's  best  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin  ! 
You  hope,  because  you  're  old  and  obese, 
iTo  find  in  the  furry  civic  robe  ease  ? 
Rouse  up,  Sirs  !     Give  your  brains  a  racking 
To  find  the  remedy  we  're  lacking. 
Or,  sure  as  fate,  we  '11  send  you  packing  ! ' 
At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 


IV. 


An  hour  they  sate  in  counsel. 

At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence  : 

'  For  a  guilder  I'd  my  ermine  gown  sell ; 
I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence  ! 
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It 's  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain  — 

I'm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again 

I've  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 

Oh  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap  ! ' 

Just  as  be  said  this,  what  should  hap 

At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle  tap  ? 

'  Bless  us,'  cried  the  Mayor, '  what's  that  ? ' 

(With  the  Corporation  as  he  sat. 

Looking  little  though  wondrous  fat ; 

Nor  brighter  was  his  eye,  nor  moister 

Than  a  too-long-opened  oyster, 

Save  when  at  noon  his  paunch  grew  mutinous 

For  a  plate  of  turtle  green  and  glutinous) 

'  Only  a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  mat  ? 

Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 

Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat ! ' 


V. 

'  Come  in  ! '  —  the  Mayor  cried,  looking  bigger 
And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure  ! 
His  queer  long  coat  from  heel  to  head 
Was  half  of  yellow  and  half  of  red ; 
And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin, 
With  sharp  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin, 
And  light  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin. 
No  tuft  on  cheek  nor  beard  on  chin. 
But  lips  where  smiles  went  out  and  in  — 
There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin ! 
And  nobody  could  enough  admire 
25* 
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The  tall  man  and  his  quaint  attire : 

Quoth  one  :  'It's  as  my  great-grandsire, 

Starting  up  at  the  Trump  of  Doom's  tone, 

Had  walked  this  way  frcrm  his  painted  tomb-stone  ! ' 

'      VI. 

He  advanced  to  the  council-table  : 

And,  '  Please  your  honors,'  said  he,  '  I'm  able, 

By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 

All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun, 

That  creep,  or  swim,  or  fly,  or  run, 

After  me  so  as  you  never  saw ! 

And  I  chiefly  use  my  charm 

On  creatures  that  do  people  harm, 

The  mole,  and  toad,  and  newt,  and  viper ; 

And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Piper.'  ' 

(And  here  they  noticed  round  his  neck 

A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe. 

To  match  with  his  coat  of  the  self-same  cheque  ; 

And  at  the  scarf's,  end  hung  a  pipe  ; 

And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever  straying 

As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 

Upon  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled 

Over  his  vesture  so  old-fangled.) 

'  Yet,'  said  he,  '  poor  piper  as  I  am. 

In  Tartary  I, freed  the  Cham, 

Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarms  of  gnats  ; 

I  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampyre-bats  i 
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And,  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders, 

If  I  can  rid  jsour  town  of  rats 

Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders  ? ' 

*  One  ?  fifty  thousand  ! '  —  was  the  exclamation 

Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Corporation. 


VII. 


Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept, 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 
As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while  ; 
Then,  like  a  musical  adept. 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled 
Like  a  candle  flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled  5 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe- uttered. 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered  ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling  ; 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives  — - 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 
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From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing, 

And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing, 

Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser 

Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished 

—  Save  one  vv^ho,  stout  as  Julius  Csesar, 

Swam  across  and  lived  to  carry 

(As  he  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 

To  E,at-land  home  his  commentary, 

Which  was,  '  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe, 

I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe. 

And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe. 

Into  a  cider-press's  gripe  : 

And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub-boards. 

And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve-cupboards, 

And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil-flasks. 

And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks  ; 

And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 

(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 

Is  breathed)  called  out.  Oh  rats,  rejoice  ! 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery ! 

So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon, 

Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon  ! 

And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar-puncheon. 

All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 

Glorious  scarce  an  inch  before  me, 

Just  as  methought  it  said,  Come,  bore  me  ! 

■ —  I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o'er  me.' 
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VIII. 


You  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 

Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple  ; 

'  Go,'  cried  the  Mayor,  '  and  get  long  poles  ! 

Poke  out  tlie  nests  and  block  up  the  holes  ! 

Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders, 

And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 

Of  the  rats  ! '  when  suddenly  up  the  face 

Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market-place. 

With  a  '  First,  if  you  please,  my  thousand  guilders  ! ' 


IX. 

A  thousand  guilders !     The  Mayor  looked  blue  ; 

So  did  the  Corporation  too. 

For  council  dinners  made  rare  havock 

With  Claret,  Moselle,  Vin-de-Grave,  Hock  ; 

And  half  the  money  would  replenish 

Their  cellars  biggest  butt  with  Rhenish. 

To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 

With  a  gipsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow  ! 

*  Beside,'  quoth  the  Mayor  with  a  knowing  wink, 

*  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river's  brink ; 
We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink. 
And  what 's  dead  can't  come  to  life,  I  think. 
So,  friend,  we  're  not  the  folks  to  shrink 

From  the  duty  of  giving  you  something  for  drink, 
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And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke  ; 
But,  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 
Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in  joke. 
Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty ; 
A  thousand  guilders  !     Come,  take  fifty  ! ' 


X. 


The  Piper's  face  fell,  and  he  cried,    . 
*  No  trifling  !     I  can't  wait,  beside  ! 
I've  promised  to  visit  by  dinner  time 
Bagdat,  and  jaccept  the  prime 
Of  the  Head  Cook's  pottage,  all  he's  rich  in. 
For  having  left,  in  the  Caliph's  kitchen. 
Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor  — 
With  him  I  proved  no  bargain-driver, 
With  you,  don't  think  I'll  bate  a  stiver  \ 
And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
May  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion.' 


XI. 

'  How  ?  '  cried  the  Mayor,  ^  d'ye  think  I'll  brook 

Being  worse  treated  than  a  Cook  ? 

Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 

With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald  ? 

You  threaten  us,  fellow  ?     Do  your  worst, 

Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst ! ' 
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XII. 


Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street ; 

And  to  his  lips  again 
Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane  ; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 
There  was  a  rustling,  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling, 
Small  feet  were* pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering, 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is  scat- 
tering. 
Out  came  the  children  running. 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls. 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls. 
Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 


XIII. 

The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 

As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood. 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by  — 

And  could  only  follow  with  the  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  Piper's  back. 
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But  how  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack, 

And  the  wretched  Council's  bosom's  beat, 

As  the  Piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 

To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 

Right  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters  ! 

However  he  turned  from  South  to  West, 

And  to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed, 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed  ; 

Great  was  the  joy  in  eveiy  breast. 

'  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top  ! 

He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop  ! ' 

When,  lo  !  as  they  reached  the  mountain's  side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide. 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed  ; 

And  the  Piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed, 

And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last. 

The  door  in  the  mountain  side  shut  fast. 

Did  I  say  all  ?     No  !     One  was  lame, 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way  ; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 

His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say,  — 

'  It's  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left ! 

I  can't  forget  that  I'm  bereft 

Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see. 

Which  the  Piper  also  promised  me  ; 

For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land, 

Joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand, 

Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew, 

And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue. 
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And  everything  was  strange  and  new  ; 

The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here, 

And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 

And  honey-bees  had  lost  tneir  stings, 

And  horses  were  born  with  eagles'  wings  ; 

And  just  as  I  became  assured 

My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured, 

The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still. 

And  found  myself  outside  the  Hill, 

Left  alone  against  my  will. 

To  go  now  limping  as  before. 

And  never  hear  of  that  country  more  ! ' 


XIV. 

Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin  ! 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher's  pate 

A  text  which  says,  that  Heaven's  Gate 

Opes  to  the  Rich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in  ! 
The  Mayor  sent  East,  West,  North,  and  South, 
To  offer  the  Piper  by  word  of  mouth. 

Wherever  it  was  men's  lot  to  find  him. 
Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content, 
If  he'd  only  return  the  way  he  went. 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 
But  when  they  saw  'twas  a  lost  endeavor. 
And  Piper  and'  dancers  were  gone  forever, 
They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
26  * 
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If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year, 
These  words  did  not  as  well  appear, 
'  And  so  long  after  what  jiappened  here 

On  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
Thh'teen  hundred  and  Seventy-six  : ' 
And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  Children's  last  retreat, 
They  called  it,  the  Pied  Piper's  Street  — 
Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labor. 
Nor  suffered  they  Hostelry  or  Tavern 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn ; 
But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column, 
And  on  the  Great  Church  Window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away  ; 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 
And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 
That  in  Transylvania  there's  a  tribe 
Of  alien  people  that  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 
On  which  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress. 
To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 
Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison 
Into  which  they  were  trepanned 
Long  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band 
Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land. 
But  how  or  why,  they  don't  understand. 
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XV. 


So,  Willy,  let  you  and  me  be  wipers 

Of  scores  out  with  all  men —  especially  pipers  : 

And,  whether  they  pipe  us  free,  from  rats  or  from 

mice, 
If  we  've  promised  them  aught,  let  us   keep    our 

promise. 


^.  .f^ 
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